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FOEEWORD 


Why add another book on the subject of Comparative Religion 1 
Is it any use setting Christianity in comparison •with other reli^ons ? 
Religion as an anthropological phenomenon is not accepted by the 
author of this book as the criterion of judgment. To one who conceives 
that a Word of God has been uttered in speech and act, whereby 
religion may become true worship and not a soul-destroying opiate, 
it may seem useless to embark on any comparative study such as we 
present here. Why compare light and darkness ? 

Such objections we readily admit, but still persist in oSermg this 
thesis. We would point out in the first place that our title is “ Islam 
and Christian Theology ”. In this we have used the word theology in 
its strictest sense as the Word of God, though from time to time in the 
course of this work it will be impossible to avoid using it in its secondary 
signification as systematic doctrine. Christianity has the human 
custody of the Word of God. Within itself the essential nature of 
that Word has been subjected to the profoundest and most fruitful 
scrutiny. It has had to ernrcise an interpretative function, and has 
done so under the ever-present guidance of the Spirit of Truth. But 
outside Christianity, if we exclude the Je'ws, who have not yet entered 
into the fullness of their own heritage, there is presented in Islam a 
counter-interpretation which is si^ificant for Ch ris tian theology. 
This cannot be ignored by any one, much less by those who believe that 
God is speaking His Word in Christ to every follower of Islam. The 
Muslim thinks that the Christian holds many superstitions. He does 
not know how the Christian thinks the message of Islam affects the 
fundamental Word of God to man. If his point of view is presented 
in a serious way, and shown in parallel to the progress of the human 
exposition -witlm the Christian fold, the Muslim ma;^ perchance find 
the final statement more intelligible to him and relevant to the needs 
of his heart and soul when it cries out for the Id'ving God. It is in the 
hope that the evangel may become the power of ^d unto salvation 
to the Muslim that this book has been written. 

The present position is, that in hardly a single book written by a 
Muslim have we seen a correct appreciation of the theological position 
of the Christian. The gravest philosophers attack as Christian doctrine 
beliefis which Christians themselves repudiate. Sometimes a Muslim 
writer will confess himself puzzled, and say, as an able Lucknow scholar 
said after revealing a complete. nusunderstanding of the Incarnation, 
“ If Christians mean something different from what I have stated, 
let them put it before us in an intelligible manner, so that we may be 
able to form a correct judgment on it ”. This also points to the 
inadequacy of the statement of Christian doctrine in laiguages spokea 
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by Muslims. We have been great writers of tracts, but where are the 
standard works on Christian doctrine ? Even in the translation of the 
Scripture into Arabic and Urdu, in spite of the general oxcellonce of 
the work done, mistakes are to be found which must be a stumbling 
block and which could have been avoided with a deeper knowledge of 
Islamic theological usage not to speak of studied accuracy in the 
statement of Christian truth. 

Moreover, we find that the Muslim is compelled to criticize what is 
in his hands, which is often of the cnidest description, and that, on 
the other hand, the Christian concludes that Muslim dogmatics am so 
crude as to be almost negligible. “ Wo laiow not what cacli other says.” 
How then can we meet ? What common language can we use ? How 
shall we ensure that there is a reasonable probability of our being 
intelligible when we address a theological message to Islam ? An aged 
Muslim friend said to the writer, “Until the theologians of both 
religions come together and speak with a common tongue, w« must 
always be estranged ”. These are practical points which have spurro.d 
the writer to write. Ho seeks to be a link though probably jus a link bo 
will have to take the strain on botli sides. 

Throughout, there has been no attempt to (iultivak that neutrality 
which some call “ objectivity ”, but the writer has tried to avoid cheap 
retorts and mere debating points. He feels that if p<>(»ple were to ntad 
this book without knowing that ho bclicve.d in Christ it would he a 
tragedy. Muslims tluansclves are forthright in their confession of 
faith, and will honour one who makes his own confession, (iveu when 
they do not agree with it. Thus it is hop<Kl that there will bo no sug- 
gestion in this book of the impartiality of one who has not made up 
his mind. On the other hand, the writer hopes ho has been hiit when 
he has had to state tenets in which ho has no belief. IjOss would bo 
ingratitude to many Muslims, from whom ho has learueri ranch. In 
most cases he has allowed the statements to stand in the words of 
those who subscribe to the belio&. 

A confession of the inadequacies of both writer and material pre- 
sented is made with no false modesty. No one is more conscious than 
the author that a much bettor book could have been written. A bettor 
book would have had to be much longer and written by one bettor 
equipped in Oriental languages, in philosophy and in Christian theology, 
TOen theologians read what is written and feel that all tins points liavo 
been gone into before ad nauseam, the plea of the author is that some 
things have been presented in a new context and some perhaps rescued 
from the dusty tomes of the study to turn to purpo8(s in a living world 
which, maybe, the West has outgrown. Others may consider that 
liberal Islam has not been adequately represented. But liberal Islam 
h^ not yet evolved a system of doctrine other than a broad theism not 
diSerii^ much from any ethical monotheism of a HoUeno-Semitic 
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complexioa with, a head-dress of modem rationalism. Others will 
perhaps object to the presentation of the scholasticism of Islam and 
Christianity in the second part. But for this the author flatly refuses 
to apologize. The scholastic statement of Muslim doctrine has so 
many features in common with the similar statement in Christianity, 
in form, method and vocabulary, that it would have been absurd to 
attempt a work of this description without a full treatment of the 
mediseval development of systematic dogmatic by the exponents of 
dialectic. An examination such as will be presented to the reader may 
result in the rejection of the scholasticism which Islam offers, and it 
may lead to a corresponding rejection of those similar scholastic 
developments in Christianity. On the other hand, the reader will 
remember that, however scholasticism has been scoffed at, it was a 
system which came to fruition on one side in Spinoza, the profound 
influence of whose philosophy has had repercussions in modern times, 
and on the other hand, in St. Thomas Aquinas, who is rightly regarded 
as a theological genius. It may be that from our enlightened modem 
standpoint we may be able to discern in scholasticism deviations from 
what is central in Christianity, due to the attractions of a powerful 
philosophy which then held the field, but the minds which could use 
the great pre-Christian thinkers, Plato and Aristotle, in the criticism 
and systematization of their thought must not be dismissed with an 
airy gesture as beneath our notice. Finally we may see in the parallel 
systematization of doctrine in the two religions, evidence of which will 
be provided in abundance, a vocabulary, a method and a body of ideas 
which will make the intelligibility of one system clearer to the other, 
and throw into relief those matters which are vital to the creed of the 
Christian Church. 

Other criticism will be offered by Orientalists, and they will no 
doubt be justified. For instance, the transliteration of words is a 
necessary evil, and no system is without its faults. Certainly the 
system adopted in the Encydopcedm of Islam is uncouth for English 
readers. The author will be content if his transliterations have made 
the origiaal plain. By way of excuse for some deficiencies and the 
impossibility of making references to standard works in some instances, 
the writer would inform the reader that most of the work embodied in 
the following pages has been done in India, which is not yet famous 
for its theological libraries. Only by making elaborate notes when on 
furlough in England has it been possible to proceed at all, and some- 
times at a critical point it has been impossible to refer to a book which 
was needed. The author has had, therefore, to trust to the accuracy 
of his notes without sometimes being able to check these at the final 
writing. He has also had to prepare all the typescript and indexes, 
and as his typing is of the one-finger variety, something of the exas- 
peration involved may be imagined. The international situation has 
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added to the dMcultios, the first manuscript lying at the bottom of the 
sea. The author therefore craves the reader’s kind indulgence. 

It should here be said that the three “ parts ’’of this work will each 
form separate units of a trilogy, though the main title is retained in 
each case. The materials for the remaining parts ar(\ all rcMwly for the 
final writing, and it is hoped that tliey will follow soon after the 
publication of this present volume. TIkj thanks of the writer are due 
in the first place to the Methodist Missionary Socie.ty, which has sup- 
ported him for many years in the Henry Marl-yn S<ihool of rshiinics, 
and has always helped him in his ai>ccial work, and to l.lui ll<iv. Godfrey 
Phillips of the Department of Missions in the Holly Oak (Jolleg<>,s, anil 
indeed to many members of thes sfaifFs of those (lolh^ges an<l their 
patron, Dr. Bd. Cadbury for much eneotiragonnuii. and aid. I would 
also express warm thanks to Dr. Richard Ihdl, Reader in, Arabic at 
Edinburgh University, for help mueh appreeiated. My eolhaigues on 
the staff of the Henry Martyn School have shown gniat pnwjtieal 
sympathy by allowing mo to concentrate latlierly to Ji great (extent on 
this one task. I am very grateful to them. The uami^s of the writ(^^8 
to whom I am indebted is logiou. Evidence c)f this will be gaihiwcMl from 
the following pages. If I have iniwlvertently usecl a»>y words of tlnsirs 
without duo aclcnowledgraont I humbly apologia*, and would point out 
tliat it is a proof of the cfficiacy of their ti(aeliing that now I ennnot 
separate it from my own thinking. 

lastly, it is hoped that this book, in spite of faults, may stimulate 
the assistance of theologians in the tjwk of prewmting the evangel to 
Islam. The one who looks within for an infallibh^ logic, whennvith to 
reply to Islam will look in vain. He will not litul it here. “ We 
believe and thoroforo speak.” Ho whom God gui<h(H to the truth will 
boar and believe likewise. Moreover, if there is anything lu»rc which is 
not of Faith, may God amend it, that lie Who is the Truth uuiy bo all 
in all. And to Him bo the Glory now and for ever. Ameu. 

J. W. SWBETMAN. 


Hxbbt Mixrm SoHoon of Isuaico STumss, 
Auoash, OMer, 1942 
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SECTION ONE 

INTERRELATIONS OF ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


A, RELEVANT HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

For the purpose of understanding the complicated relations of 
Muslim and Christian theological ideas, it is necessary to sketch by 
way of introduction the primary historical relations of the two religions, 
and this is still further complicated by the intrusion of Judaism 
and Hellenistic influences, particularly Greek philosophy. In the 
following introductory chapters, therefore, only such matters are 
touched upon as seem to throw light on the subsequent development 
of a theological system in Islam in some intelligible relation with the 
theology of Christianity. It should be understood, therefore, that it 
is not the purpose here to present all the results of recent research into 
the origins of Islam and its historical relations with Judaism and 
Christianity. Those who wish to pursue this line of inquiry will find 
ample material available in the works of Bell,^ Margoliouth,® Tor 
Andrae,^ Jeffery,^ Browne,® Barthold, Von Kiemer, the studies in 
the life of Muhammad by Sprenger and others, and the Schwally- 
Noldeke history of the Qur’an. 

It should first of all be observed that pre-Islamic Arabia was not 
isolated from the main currents of world-culture and religion. If we 
were to be content only with the evidence of the Qur’an, with which 
we will deal more fully later, it would be at once clear that Muhammad 
had some sort of acquaintance with Judaism and Christianity. In 
the Qur’an we find reference to his dealings with the Jews. There 
seem to have been several Jewish tribes in irabia, and in Medina they 
constituted an influential trading caste. The Kitab ul Aghmyi contains 
some fanciful legends to account for the existence of the Jewish 
tribes of Yathrib and mentions the two tribes Nadir and Quraiza 
by name. Philostorgius says that when Theophilus, the Indo-Syrian 
missionary to South Arabia (a.d. 567-661) preached in the Himyarite 
kingdom, there were many Jews there. Dhu Nuwas (c. 521) a 
Himyarite king, probably embraced the Jewish religion from a political 
motive, because he was antagonistic to the aggressive (Kristian 
Abyssinians who were dominant for some time in South Arabia. It 
is thought by some that Sura Ixxxv 6ff refers to a persecution of 

^ Origin of Islam in its Christum Environment, 

^ Sohweich Lectures : delations between Arabs and Israelites, especially Leot. III. 

* Ursprung des Islams, 

* Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, 

* Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, 
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Christians in Najran for which Dhf i Nnwas was responsible*. Bishop 
Jacob dcsoribcB such a porscontion as occurring in a.d. 524. Some 
old Muslim writers say tliat a hing callcel Abii Qarib (r. a.d. 450) was 
converted to Judaism. Inscriptions, however, would seem to indic.ate 
that he was a pagan. We find mauy Jews spoken ol by wvrly Muslim 
historians and all of them have Arab names. It is suggested that these 
may have been adopted or that their bearers were Jews by religion 
and Arabs by race, for proselythsatiou was not uncommon. Muhammad 
himself may have been a proselyte or a would-be prosolyto. Bearing 
in mind the fact that Christianity was ideutilkxi with llome on the 
one hand and with the Abyssinian enemy on the other, it should not 
bo deemed surprising if resistance of a political and patriotic character 
to tho missionaries who preached in pre-Islamic Arabhi, may have 
encouraged tho employment of Jews to refute tho main tenets of 
Christianity and particularly tho dootrincs of tho Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation. When such ideas are opposed in the Qur’an, it is not 
wildly improbable to thinlc one hears tho popuhw objections echoing 
tho Jews. 

Whether Muhammad know Christianity at first hand or not must 
always he largely a matter of conjcctitto. Tor Audrae ^ cunsidiors that 
he may possibly have hoard a missionary sermon, Sura xxiv. 35 1, 
may oontaiu tho vjiguo rooolkiction of the orimmouts of a Cliristian 
church or of tho altar, and tho olive true may bo a mistake for the 
symbolic vine. Suras Ivii. 27-29 and ix. 30-31 show some accpuuntauco 
with monastic life and even with the malpractices in monastorios. 
There arc various legends dtweribing how Maluunrnad met bisliops 
and ascetics of the Cluristian faith. There is nothing improbable in 
this, but tho Qur’an, which must always be out first source of informa- 
tion on such matters, docs not reveal any close and acourato knowledge 
of Christianity. But with this point wo shall deal hereafter. 

The relation of tho Arabs with Christianity and Christian culture is 
not in doubt. It can be shown quite conclusively that Arabia Imd 
relations with all three of the main sections of the Cliristian Cliuich, 
the Royal (MaUrite) Byzantine Church; tho Nestorian Church, 
which was an exiled branch having centios at Edessa in Horth Mesopo- 
tamia and later in Persia, and known for tho wide ramilicatious of its 
missionary labours throughout tho Middle East, Ttansoxonia, Central 
Asia and China; and the nonconforming Jacobite Monophysite 
Church, of which Jacob Boradaeus (a.d. mid fifth century) was a 
great evangelist and missionary to tho people of Arabia. 

There were six provinces of the Nestorian Church, having centres 
in Seleucia, Jundishabur, Nisibis, Basra, Axbil and Karkuk. It is 
practically certain that there were Christians in Gilan and Baotria as 
early as A.D. 196. We read of Bishops of Rayy, Nishapux, Merv and 
^ Muhammad : the Man and Mi Faith, p. 40 ff. 
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Herat in the fifth century (a.i>. 424), and of a Bishop of Samarkand 
before the time of the Prophet Muhammad. Indeed, when we consider 
the survey of missionary expansion which is given by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes of Alexandria, we may even say that Arabia stood 
fairly central in the geographical dispersion of Christianity, for up to 
the middle of the sixth century a.d. churches had been founded in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Socotra, Bactria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Scythia, 
Egypt and Abyssmia. It is highly improbable that so surrounded, 
Arabia should remain unaffected by Christianity, even if there were no 
evidence of Christianity within Arabia itself. 

It is well established that there were many Christian churches 
along the trade routes in Arabia before Muhammad. Jacob Baradaeus 
and Theophilus have already been mentioned as missionaries to Arabia. 
A still earlier notice is that in which we are told that as early as 
A.n. 213, the great Origen was invited to preach in Arabia. Chris|;ian 
churches are mentioned at Najran, San’a, Ma'rib, Hadramout, Aden, 
Zafar and other places. The Christians of Najran seem to have been 
specially infiuential. 

During the centuries which preceded Muhammad, Christian culture 
had made a distinct impression on the East. Beside the famous 
Alexandria with its Neoplatonist school, and Antioch, a centre of 
Aristotelian learning, the metropolitan cities of the Nestorian Church 
were noted for their schools. Li Jundishabur, where the Syrians of 
Antioch were brought into exile in the middle of the third century a.i>., 
we find the Aristotelianism of Antioch transplanted ; and in the reign 
of Eh.usru I (a.d. 631-^79) a flourishing school of Grseoo-Syrian medi- 
cine and philosophy. Nisibis was also famous for its schools and its 
theological seminary. ' Basra had become a great centre of learning 
and was to be siinilarly famous in the Islamic era. Alexandria, 
Seleucia and Antioch w:ere only inferior to Borne in point of size, and 
Edessa (now Urfa) was a most important centre of culture. It was 
situated east of the Euphrates on the noain road from Horth Syria. 
It is said that its king, Abgar IX, was the first ruler to embrace Chris- 
tianity (a.i>. 179-216). One of its early famous sons is Bardesan 
(a.d. 155-222), the Gnostic, who was bom a pagan and became a 
Christian and is credited with exerting a profound influence on 
Manichseism, with. the rise of which he was almost contemporary. 
Edessa rapidly became one of the most iofluential of Christian cities. 
There in the fifth century was the Persian theological school, which 
was destroyed by Zeno, the Byzantine Emperor, in a.d. 489 ; where- 
upon its scholars fled to the protection of the Sassanids of Persia. 
The extant work of Job of Edessa (ninth century) mtroduces us to the 
physics, medicine and cosmology of the time, and shows the influence 
of the Greeks and particularly Galen. It also shows how long Edessa 
continued to be a cultural power. Thus Edessa was a meeting place 
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of Ka«fc and West, gathering tlie Onwik leartiing from I.Ik'. lal-tcr and 
stretching out its hands with gKidually inen^asing urgeiu^y to grasp 
the protecting robe of a Persia which Ixiforo long would (-.eivse to bo 
any one’s protector. 

The Sassanids wore open to foreign indueiuu's, and wlitm tlu*y bnnight 
their captives from Antioch and other oiticss, tln'y set tlumi to enrich 
the Persian nation with the arts and pliilosopliy in which they wore 
expert. The arm of Persia reached (iveii to Egypt, and shortly before 
the advent of Muhammad there was a Persian viceroy in Ah'.’fandria. 
In the flux jind ferment of war an<l invasion bctwcmi P(^rsia and 
Byzantium we see the Ncstorians more and more. id(>ntilied with 
Persia, and the cultural elements dill'uscd as a sori. of I fellenistu! leaven 
there before the coming of Ishun, and all the scuxls s(%‘itt(mKl for the 
crop of eclectic systems which lat(5r grew within the bounds of Isljun ; 
for in addition to what we have observ<xl, Biuhlhisiu lingen'd long in 
Persia and the Oxus valley, and the Syrians Iiad their colonies in 
India. The sixth century saw the Indian fables of Iii(l])ai translated 
into Persian and the Aristotelian works of Paul the Ihirsian in which 
he sought to prove the superiority of knowledge over faith. 

Alongside the Hollonistic tendencies, w»' have (widenee of strong 
Semitic tcaotioas in tlie Middle East at th<( time wluiii Islam aroa(i. 
The potent elements of Semitic monotheism, nwisliing wha,t it deemed 
paganizing tendencies, seem to have been at work (weu before the 
iconoclastic controversy, sind it seems worth r<«narking that Iaw* the 
Iconoclast was a Syrian. Obvsoure hints that Jews wt'.re used to refute 
Christian doctrine point in the saims direction. It is <juitc possible 
that the preoccupation of the Church in the East with luetapliysical 
questions, hair-splitting discussions of the mode of t1i<« Incarnatiou, 
the two-natures controversy and other similar suhtletics, gave a 
chance to the broad simplification of the Muslim de<daration of the 
Unity, the Majesty and the Judgment of God. The knots of con- 
troversy wore cut by a positivism which had a Semitic urg<i and zeal 
behind it. 

The necessity for an apologetic against Gnosticism and paganism, 
seen so early at Alexandria, was responsible for various schools of 
philosophical theology throughout the areas served by tlm (TImrcli in 
the East. The creation of literature was stimulated. Alongside the 
sacred lore treasured in the Greek tongue there wore soot) to bo foimd 
books in the Nubian and Bthiopic, in Armenian and Georgian, in 
Coptic and Syriac. Some of these wore translations from the Greek. 
Barthold tells us that inscriptions which may bo ascribed to the sixth 
century a.d., nudee it clear that Arabic was a language in common use 
in the Church. We have, however, no evidence of a Cluristian literature 
in Arabic, and in particular, there is no trace of an early translation of 
the Scrii)tuTes into Arabic. Sura xevi. 3 -S would perhaps indicate 
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that writing was as yet a recent innovation, and it is quite possible 
and even probable that the Qur’an was, properly speaking, the first 
book actually written in Arabic. But with this exception, it is indeed 
remarkable in how many languages of the lands which were after- 
wards to become Muslim there was a preparatory Christian literature — 
even in Sogdian, Turkish and Northern Chinese — during the seventh 
century. 

Even in the earliest days of the Muslim expansion we find that mighty 
upsurge of monotheistic fervour expressed in the strange blend of 
rhapsody and story, the struggling articulation of a new nation’s 
reasons for its birth, found within the pages of the Qur’an — ^itself not 
yet fully developed into a theology — ^meeting with a highly complicated 
theological sjretem which had drawn Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and 
Proclus into its service. Thus, while Islamic thought is in its infancy, 
we find the great eastern theologian of orthodoxy, John of Damascus, 
in the very city where the first dynasty of Muslim monarchs held its 
court. The Prophet Muhammad died in A.p, „632, and the Damascene 
was bom in a.d. 665 and lived, in all probability, till he was ninety 
years of age. The Umayyads held sway till the middle of the eighth 
century. The Damascene’s dialogues in refutation of Islam and sup- 
port of Christianity are extant, and thus, within the shortest possible 
time, Islam and Quistianity join issue in theological debate. As yet 
the debate was rather one-sided and could not well be otherwise. 
The free-thinking Umayyads do not seem to have been imduly dis- 
turbed, In these early days the highly educated Syrians, weU-versed 
in Homan law, skilled in medicine, practised in literary arts, and on 
this account useful in the achninistration of the strange new territories 
into which the' predominantly illiterate Arabs had thrust as conquerors, 
were welcomed for the contributions they could make to the State. 
They held for a long time a privileged position and the attitude towards 
them was generally one of toleration.^ Having no national culture 
themselves, the Arabs needed help. The valley of the Euphrates 
became a centre for the gathering of world culture. Here there were 
to be found Christian, Jewish and Manichsean rmiversities, and here 
the Muslims began to learn the Greek sciences taught in the main by 
their Christian subjects. 

Up to the first half of the ninth century it is broadly true that non- 
Muslims and non-Arabs were more cultured. The sense of superiority 
led to nationalist movements {sMiSm/a). Barthold remarks that such 
nationalist and communal tendencies were to be found at this time 
among Christians of various nationalities and sects as weU as among 
Persians, Jews and the Hellenistic pagan survivals represented by the 
town of Harran. To this recrudescence of narrow. nationalism the 

^ AlA&tal, a Oliristian, was poot-laoreate to the Uma^ads at Damaaons, KUSb ul 
fxiT. 122. 
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broadening influence o£ tbe Muslim State, ('.mbracing as it did a great 
variety of racial elements in its process of gradual absorption, opposed 
its power. As Muslims advanced in culture we see the gradual usurpa- 
tion of the Christian intelligentsia and “ internationale When the 
conquest had been consummated, the racial varieties within the 
Muslim fold ensured a greater virility and a broader culture, and the 
lesser nationalisms and communalisras were submerged until it became 
the turn of the Christians to become exclusive and conservative and 
loss than catholic ; but this was not before Christianity had had a 
decisive influence on the future of Muslim thought and particularly 
Muslim theology. 

B. THE EVIDENCE O E THE Q ITK ’ A N 

Christian and other Biblical and Apocryphal inftucnces are clearly 
evident in the Qur’an and in the traditions of Mam. It is not meant 
to maintain the claim that the Qur’an has been immediately and con- 
sciously devised by referonco to those various paiticuhirs wliieh it will 
bo our duty to sot forth shortly in some detail. Many of the matters 
mentioned must have become part of the common rtdigious stock of 
the times. Some of the terms used and the ideas expressed must have 
been equally the possession of Jews and Christians and other religions 
people in the times immediately preceding and contemporary with the 
compilation of tlio Qur’an and the Hjwiith. It is, of eourse, jwssible 
that there was some literary dependence, but more than this cannot be 
said. Exact literary dependence is not in the main what should concern 
us hero. Moreover, when likeness to Judaism and to Christianity is 
pointed out, it must not be assumed that Mam is nothing but a slavish 
imitation. Our chief purpose is to gather together similarities which, 
however they are to be accounted for historically, present us with a 
body of ideas which cannot bo attributed exclusively to Islam, and 
which show points of contact of some signifleanoe for the furtlier 
comparative study of the theologiM of Mam and Cliristlanity. In a 
survey of these there will become evident, despite the similarities, a 
variation in the data from which Islam and Christianity start. In 
these similarities and this variation wo find much that determimis the 
later course of development. Narrow divergence at the source will to 
some extent determine wider estrangement as the stream of develop- 
ment flows on. Occasionally the similarities will bring the two streams 
almost to a confluence. Whether these introductory remarks are 
justifi^ it is left to the reader to judge, as the argument moves through 
the wider ranges of theological thought in the two religions, and in the 
final and critical and reconstructive section of this book the impor- 
tance of data will be discussed. 

Jefiery^ has gathered some 300 pages dealing with foreign words in 

^ Foreign Vombvlarg of the Qwr'S/n, 
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the Qur’an, many of which must have been in use in pre-Quianio 
Arabic, but quite a number also must have been used little or not at 
all before they were used in the Qur’an. The bewilderment evinced 
by commentators when they try to explain these words is sufficient 
evidence for this.^ Por us questions of etymology and derivation ate 
of secondary importance. The fact that the ideas expressed neces- 
sitated the use of foreign words is, on the other hand, of primary 
importance. 

If we take for example technical words of a general religious signifi- 
cation we shall find that some of these belong to a common original 
Semitic stock. The best example of this is perhaps in the case of the 
great act of worship in Islam, the pilgrimage to Mecca and 

the rites associated with it. This name is from the Semitic root 
denoting the making of a circuit. The very word is used m the story 
of the Israelites at Sinai (Ex. xxiii. 14). The feast of booths is called 
Jffajj in the Old Testament (Judges xxi. 19, etc.). The det a il s men- 
tioned in Exod. xix, abstinence from sexual intercourse, washing of 
garments, and the pause (verse 15 (f. wugUf) before God, are all similar 
to the visit to Arafat enjoined among the rites of the Muslim pil- 
grimage. Other details such as the tcmdya, the libations at Zamzam, 
the stoning, etc., are capable of explanations which relate them to very 
early Semitic solar or fertility cults. Here then we have an example of 
something really primitive and not original either to one or other of 
the religions which maintained the practices. 

But with many technical terms this is not the case. Let us notice 
some of these technical terms of a general religious signification. 
Islam and Mmlim can be traced to Syrian Christian usage ^ in the 
sense of resignation, ox submission as foimd in Sura ii. 106 and 125. 
Aya, “ sign ” in Sura, in 37 ; iii. 9 ; xxxvi. 33, etc., is the Syriao 
equivalent for the Scriptural oTHihov. 8huJmi&' with the meaning of 
“ martyrs ” echoes the Syriac, as e.g., Suras iv. 71 ; iii. 134 ; xxxdx:. 69 ; 
and lvii.l8. Tajalla signifying divine self-revelation, and later an impor- 
tant technical term among the mystics, has similarly a Syrian origin 
see Suras vii. 139 and xoii. 2. Geiger * has pointed out that the term 
used for religious instruction, darasa, is akin to the term mid^ash 
familiar in Rabbinical usage ; see Sura iii. 73, etc., and Jer. xxix. 13 
and Gen. xxv. 22. Dm in both its meanings, namely, religion and 
judgment, particularly in the common phrase “ yatm ui dm ” — day 
of Judgment, has its origin m the Syrian religious vocabulary. Chris- 
tianity was often spoken of as the “ Way,” and the word sa653 in 
Sura ii. 102, etc., recalls this to mind. Sajada, used for prostration 

^ Vide As Snytlti : Mviamkhilt poBsim^ 

^ Horovitz : Koraniache UnieraucMingenf 55. 

> Mingana : Syriac Influence on the Style of the Qur*an, 86. 

^ Woe hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume cmfgenommen ? 51, of. madraaa^ 
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in udorutiion, is moKti proliubly »lcriv(><l fr<»m (.In' .\r:iniaii',. (.Iiougli 
( 1 lust■.l^r ’ conHul(^r!^ tlial. I ln*- tii'c.lmiriii usi* was primarily Sainaritan. 
Similarly aifr (cf. iu^hcr), Sura Ixii. T), for “ Imok " is \rani!U(*. Tlio 
term mitMl nswl in Sura iii. I 111, ala'... far “ parabk','' darivtw from 
Olmstian® aounies. Wluin uhikI for “ rtdigion ” or " .m'at. " t.liab now 
most familiar term miAt-, wliic.h is to l«i fotiml in many placiss in the 
Qur’an, o.g., Sunis ii. 1 14, 124 ; iii. W) ; .vxxviii. (>, ('(<•.. i.s t,ln> Syrian 
toolmioal term for religion. QmisuH- (Sura v. H.'») is l.lu' conumm 
Syriac for “ prosbytiw ”. Tlic word qnhim, " p('ii ". wlni'li is used 
jJlogorioally in tlio Qur’an and ht'canii' an iinporlant. syintw)! in the 
Muslim wsmology, is tK<'. Urcc.k hiJuimm (ransinii tt'd (liritugli Syrian, 
and tlie usual term for tlic cosmos, visi., 'Ahm. <iould In* of Ih'jjrow, 
Kabbinical or Syriac origin.® 'riu* (s-rni Jnr<j<hi, uscil in (ilic Qur’an 
at Sum viii. 29 and 42 in ite primary signilicancc of “ dciivcranct' ", 
but uacxl islsowhcwc olxscimdy, o.g., vSuras ii. fit), IHI ; iii. 2 ; !!..\*i. 49 ; 
XKV. 1, was a pusizlo to commcnliators, all.liougli it has now bi'comc a 
common mime for tbc (Qur’an. It is to be found in (.In* Targtun of 
1 Bam. xL 13 for tbc dolivcrancA* wbicb Saul wjuh instruini'idal in pro- 
curing tbrougli tbc divine aid, just sat it is uscil in (.In* Qur'an for tlio 
victory of the IJjittlc of Badr, but in regard (.o tin* o(.ln'r obscure 
siguilicatiou it is most interesting to ibid (.bat it is (.be ii'gular N<'s(H)riau 
Syrigo for “ salvation Other general terms wbieli are worl.li noting 
arc mvxT/mV “cloisters” (Sura xxU. 41), mlntM. "to erue.ify” (Suras 
iv. 156 ; V. 37, etc.) and xihijlut “ baptism ” (Snra ii. 132), 

But while these are suj^estivc they art* (.be least imi»or(4int. In 
atlditiou there is a wide range of reference embrae.ing religious narrative, 
ritual luid worship, doctrine and religions law, exampli's of which it 
will be convenient to take in that order. 

(i) ItoaoioUsS Nakrativb. In. the luirratives of the Qur’an wo 
have many stories which have their origin in the Old Tes(rf«nent and a 
few wliioh are faintly rominiscent of the New Tesiaunent. The Held 
of roferonco is, however, broader than the Biblical tc.x.t and includes 
Talmudic additions and so-called New Tiistament apocrypha, 'While 
there seems to bo a prepondenuim of tales about Oiil Teaitament 
characters, there is little indication that these have come directly 
from Jewish sources. ■ An oxamiiuition of the names reveals the 
surprising fact that they are almost without exception transmitted 
through a Christian medium. There arc three names. Qarfm, the 
Quranic name for Korah, Uzayx, usually transbited “ Kssm ”, and 
‘Isa, the tegular Quranic name for Jesus, the forms of which are very 
difficfult to explain. But if we take the tost, Lot, Elijah, Elislui, Job, 
Solomon, Noah, Aaron, Jonah, Michael, Pharaoh and (Jabriel are 

^ Art. Samoffiia/iid in Euoycl. of Xalan), of. 

^ Mingana : 6^. cit., Sti, 

** Jetleiy : op, cU,, 209. 
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represented in the Qur’an by names which plainly show Christian 
influence. Horovitz has a special study of the names used in the 
Qur’an.^ From an examination of the evidence he presents it will be 
seen that it is not always possible to state categorically that a name 
has come from a Christian source simply because it has lost some of the 
marks of the original Hebrew name. We have to allow for the fact 
that names may have been Aramaicized by Jews themselves. But 
even when this is taken into consideration it is remarkable that the 
Old Testament stories, particularly the story of Lot, show Christian 
influence. Another point to be borne in mind is that in the Old Testa- 
ment tlic interest is more purely historical than when such stories 
are retold either by Christians or Muslims. Now the purpose is to 
point a moral or to illustrate a point. In the Qur’an they are brought 
forward to support the prophetic claim or to symbolize the divine 
Judgment. Occasionally they are amended to present some doctrinal 
point. E.g., The angels who visit Abraham do not eat with him as in 
the original story (see Sura xi. 72) because it is now held that angels 
do not eat. 

The following examples will show to what extent the Qur’an draws 
on the treasury of Jewish and Christian story. The story of the crea- 
tion of Adam is to be found in Suras xvii. 62 ff., xxxviii. 71-79, and 
here wo find elements introduced which are not in the original story, 
namely, the jealousy of the angels and the refusal of Satan to worship 
Adam. Reference may be made to the Talmud ^ and the Midrash ® 
for the former of these, and for the latter it is interesting to note 
Heb. i. 6 : ' * And again when He hringeth the firstborn into the world, 
He saith ; Let all the angels of God worship him.” There are many 
early and pre-Islamic stories which offer us similar material to that 
found in the Qur’an. Thus, e.g., Vita Adm et Eves xiv. 1-xvi, a very 
early apocryphal document,^ contains the following : (^d the 

Lord spake : Here is Adam. I have made thee in our image and 
likeness. And Michael went out and called all the angels saying : 
‘ Worship the image of God as the Lord God hath comnaaTided,’ 
And Michael himself worshipped first; then he called me (Satan) 
and said : ‘ Worship the imago of God the Lord.’ And I answered, 
' I have no (need) to worship Adam.’ And since Michael kept urging 
me to worship, I said to hitfi, ‘ Why dost thou urge me ? I will not 
worship an inferior and younger being. I am his senior in the creation ; 
before he was made was I already made. It is his duty to worship me.’ 
When the angels, who were under me, heard this, they refused to 
worship him. And Michael saith, ' Worship the image of God, but if 

^ Koranucke UTiierswhuTigm, p. 78 ff. 

® Banhedfin^ 59b. 

® Midrash Mabba on Num. para. 19. 

* Charles : Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphaf Vol. ii, 137. 
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thou wilt not worship liim, tho Lord Ood will l«'i wrol.Iv with thee.’ 
And I said, ‘ If Ho bo wroth with ino, I will sot my «‘at ahovo the stars' 
of heaven, and will bo like the Highest. And (hvd tho Lonl was wrath 
with mo and banisliod mo atvd my vmgels from our glory.' ” 

The story of Ctiin and Abel (Ot'ii. iv, :i ff.) with the. names trans- 
formed into Qabil and llslbil may he. fouiwl in Knni v. •Slv. It is 
commonly assumed that the Idris of Snro xix. 57' HS is the Enoch of 
the Old Testament. Tlio story of Noah and tlie Klood is Uvld at great 
length in Suras xxix. Ul ; vii. .'57 ff. ; iii. IK), ete. The name used for 
the Deluge (<S/o») is a toreigu won! vuid is fonnd in tht' Targim of 
Onkelos Gen. vii. and in the Tidnmiy Likewise the stahiinent that 
tho waters of tho flood wore hot (Hum xi. 'la) agrev's with l^tnlwtliin 108 
and the Targum of Jonathan b. Uzkw'I on Gen. vii. When eonsideiing 
tho question of tho source of such matf.ers as we find reeord(.vd in both 
the Qur’ivn and tho Ttihml it should be rememben'd that both the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Tuhtml wv*re enmidetevl before the ndvont 
of Islam and so the prostiraption is that the Quranic narrative is not 
original. There always remains, howew'r, the remote i»o.sHibi!ity that 
additions have crept into the to.xt of thv» Tnlmml from Islamic souroos. 
It should further be iiotetl that very often there is evidemve |)uiiiting 
both to Talmud and to Christian sourctis. Thus both the name Nfih 
for Noah and tho word {.‘ilfm ean be traced in the Hyriiw*. u.sjigv*. 

Siiico it was one of tho claims of the iVofvhet Mnhainmti<i that ho 
had revivorl tho religion of Abrobain, it is not surprising to (ind that 
a good deal of space is given in tho Qur’an to sliories of tho .Patriarch. 
Tho clviof roforonces are : Huras xvi. lU-l ; ii. 128 ; iii. IK) ; vi. 79 ; 
Ixxxvii. 19 ; xxxvii. 99 ; xi. 72. Poinlw jwlditional to the Biblical 
jpairativo are that hooks arc viseribvKl to Abraluim (Ixxxvii. 19). Tho 
Rabbis used to claim that Abraham wrote Bvgh'r Jazira. Wo are 
told also that Abraham’s father was an ivlolator and that Abraliam 
vmhod to bo tho means of his conversion to monotheism. This addi- 
tion may be traceable to tlie Midrash HatitHt on (hniosis (ptura. 88). 
An unexplainod divorgonco in tho traditional interpretation is tluit it 
was his son Ishmael who was oflorcd as a sacrilico anti not Isaae. It 
may bo that some of tho details hi the storhis are from a body of 
primitive Semitic tradition or foMore. There is some otmfusittn about 
Jacob as to whether Ishmaol was oms of ivis ancestors (Wuro ii. 126) 
in the order Abraham, Ishmaol, Isaac and Jvieob. The whole of 
Sura xii. is devoted to the story of Joseph with sundry elaborations, 
which Geiger is disposed to think com<» from Uabbinical sources. 
These accretions are: the attraction Zulaikha had for Joseph, tho 
amazement of the Egyptian women at tho beauty of Joseph, tho child 
who gave testimony of the innocence of Joseph, the advice which 


* Hatihedrin, UOa. 
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Jacob gave to his sons not to go in at one gate ^ (Sura sii. 67)>/a(j[ 
that Jacob by xevelation knew that Joseph was alive. Thus we nhti; 
that the Midrash Tamdiuma quoted in Midrash Yalhut, cap. 143, 
says : “ He knew that he continued to live by the Holy Spirit.” 

There is perhaps more space given to Moses in the Qur’an than to 
any other of the Old Testament characters.® Thus we have his drawing 
of water from the rock in Suras ii. 57 and vii. 160 ; of his receiving the 
Law we read in Sura vii, and in this same Sura how he prayed to see 
the glory of God. Other references for the same story and for the 
episode of the Golden Calf are Suras ii. 48 ff., zx. 82 ff. and iv. 162. 
In Sura vii. 164 we find the appointment of the seventy ruling elders 
and in Sura v. 23 ff., the forty years’ wandering. Sura xxviii. 76-86 
gives an account of the dispute with Korah (Qarun). Divergences 
from the Biblical story are fairly numerous. Thus Pharaoh’s wife is 
substituted for his daughter as the one who showed kindness to Moses. 
In the Biblical narrative it was the vision in the Bush which directed 
Moses to leave Midian, whereas in the Qur’an he had the vision when 
already on his way hack to Egypt. Like the Quranic account, the 
Babbis record how the hand of Moses became leprous white before 
Pharaoh. This is not Biblical. Pharaoh daimed divinity, according 
to the Qur’an, and this is in line with the Jewish legend contained in 
the Midrash BMa on Exod., para. 5. The Qur’an also states that 
Pharaoh repented (Sura x. 90 if.) and vrath this should he compared 
the similar tale in Firhe Rahbi EUezer, sect. 45. Showing how the 
material in the Qur’an was somewhat confused, probably because it 
was received by hearsay, one might point to the uncertainty as to the 
number of the plagues of Egypt, since Sura xvii. 103 refers to nine and 
Sura vii 130 to five. God’s threat to let Motmt Sinai fall on the rebel- 
lious IsraeliteB is recorded in Jewish tradition.® The Qur’an records 
the story of Moses’ threat to kill Aaron, and the Talmud * tells us how 
Aaron saw Hur killed and thought the same fate would befall him 
(cf. Sura XX. 95 fi.). Some Muslim commentators go so fax as to say 
that Moses was accused of killing Aaron, who died alone on Mt. Hor. 
The Babbis, according to Geiger, also tell this story.® 

Before leaving the Moses cycle it should be observed that whm the 
Qur’an speaks of Maryam, it confuses the Virgm Ma^ with the sister 
of Moses (see Sura Ixvi. 12 ; xix. 29 and iii. 30 ft.). 

We have the story of Saul (sio) and Gk>liath (Tal6t and Jalfit) in 
Sura u. 248 fi. Note how there is a confusion with the story of Gideon 

^ Midmah on Gtenesis, paia,. 91. 

* The other references are : Saras vii. 101, 126, 127-139 ; ii. 46-49 ; x. 76-93 ; 
xi. 99-101 ; sac. 8-82 ; sadii. 47-61 ; sacvi. ^9 ; scxvii. 13-15 ; sacviii. 2-46 ; xl. 
24-49; zliii. 45-66; Izsdz. 16-29. 

* Abodah Zan^ii. 2. 

* Sanhedrin, 6. 

* Midraih Tamolmma. 
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in ii, 250. David, as writer of the Pwrliiw, n prophet and king, gifted 
in the art of making armour, is si)oken of in the wime context and in 
Suras iv. 161 ; v. 62 ; vi. 84 ; xvii. ,57 ; x.xi. 78, 70 ; xxvii. 1.5 and 16 ; 
xxxiv, 10--12 ; and xxxviii. 10-20. In the laat-Jiuuitioned passage, we 
have the story of the ewe lamb, but no inojition of l;he affair of Bath- 
shoba. Solomon in the Qur’an is a romantic figure, jis he wjis in .Tewish 
and Christian legend. He wjis a grejit nuigieiau who bail (control of 
demons and spirits an<l winds (Sura x.vxviii. 05). Tliis sliould be 
compared with the account in the Tarijxm of Ibv. Hook of 

and Ls probsibly derived from a mistjiken iut(‘rpretation of Kcciits. ii. 8. 
We are told that he understood the latjguage of binls (Sura xxvii. 
13-16, cf. 1 Kings v. 13). The story of the visit of the QutM'.n of Sheba 
to Solomon (Sunt x.xyii. 20 ff.) is similar to the ns-ord in f.lie Hemd 
Targum of EntJior. Other Quranic reh'renet's to Soloinon are Suras 
ii. 96; iv. 161 ; vi,84; x.\'i. 78.81 ; .x.v.xiv. II. 

Tlio above is not by any means an e.xhauHtivt* strfit(*m(*nt of the 
stories and cbaractei-s common to the Old ’(’(wfianu'nt and l.he Qur’an, 
but tho oxuimplcs given shotdd be suflle.ient ts> BUgg(‘St. tlie largii amount 
of material whicdi wiw hold in common and is sffill luild by Muslims, 
Jews and Christians. 

Narratives with a New Testament background ar«> much f(‘W('r in 
the Qur’iin. Niildeke is reminde.d of Luke .wi. 24 .25 by Sura vii. 48 : 
“ But the fellows of tho Ifire shall call out to the, fellows (»f Ihimdise, 
‘ Pour out upon us wat(!r, or sonufthing of what (lod has provided 
you with and Sum xlvi. 19; “And the day when those who dis- 
believe shall be o.X])osed to tlu^ fire : * Ye madi^ away with your good 
things in your worldly life, and yo. (mjoycid thtun ; wherefore to-day 
shall ye bo rowardisl with the torment of disgrac<s for that ye were 
big with prido in the earth without tlm right, and for that ye did 
abomination.’ ” It may be that we have a gjirbh'd V(!rsion of tho 
parable of the wicked husbandmen in Sura xx.Kvi. 13 it. and simihirly 
of the foolish viTgiTis in Ivii. 12 ff. In the Surat al Ma’ida (Sura v) we 
have undoubtally, towards the end, a confused memory ttf the Table 
of the Lord mingled with the minwsles of the hsiding of the multitudes 
and the provision in the Wildonum Tlio basis of this may very well 
have been an instruction or bomily luaird on the Holy Oomnmnion, 
in. which it is not uuusmil to find gathered togetlmr by way of illustra- 
tion such oloments as wo find in tho Quranut narrative. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that the word is the t(«ihuioal term 

used % the Abyssinmn Christians for the Table of tho Lord. Even the 
very expressions used in the conversation which is reported between 
the Lord Jesus and his disciples recall the phrases of the last discourse 
of our Lord as recorded by St. Johu. A comparison should bo made 
of Sura V. 112 ff. with St. John xiv., etc. Thus we find the subject 
opened with a roforonco to the manifest signs which corresponds with 
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St. John xiv. 11 : “ Believe me for the very works’ sake.” In the 
Quranic account the disciples ask Jesus whether God is able to send 
them a “ table ”, and the reply of Jesus is : ‘‘ Fear God if ye be 
believers”. This should be compared with St. John xiv. 1 : “Ye 
believe in God believe also in Me.” In the Qur’an the disciples are 
represented as saying : “ We desire to eat therefrom that our hearts 
may be at rest ” (cf. John vi. 34 f.). The coming down out of heaven 
is prominent in both the Quranic and the Johannine passages (e.g. 
John vi. 41, “ I am the bread which came down out of heaven ”). 
We are reminded of John xiv. 2, “ If it were not so I would have told 
you ”, by the Quranic passage — words put in the mouth of the disciples 
— “ That we may know that what thou hast told us is the truth ”, 
and the “festival” of verse 114 of the Sura recalls to mind the 
Eucharist. The miracles of Christ are frequently spoken of, but in 
summary fashion. They are said to include giving sight to the blind 
from birth, cleansing lepers and raising the dead (see Sura iii. 43). 
The story of the Annunciation and the Uativity finds its place in 
Suras iii. 30-44, xix. 1-39, In the latter there is nearer approxima- 
tion to the story in the Gospel according to St. Luke, but, generally 
speaking, there is a great deal of extra-biblical material. The account 
in Sura iii opens with the story of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary as found in the Protefoangelium of Jmnes, which is an 
apocryphal book of the second century a.d. After her birth her 
Lord received her with a good recepition and made her grow with a 
good growth and Zakariya took charge of her ”. That Zakariya was 
the custodian of Mary is also related in the ProtemngeUum. The form 
of the Annunciation, and in particular the reference to “ the Word ”, 
is similar in the same apocryphal book^ " 0 Mary ! verily God gives 
thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him ” (Sura iii. 40). “ Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found grace before the Lord of all things and thou 
shalt conceive of His Word ” {Prot. xi. 2). There follow the Miracles 
of the Infancy, namely, that Jesus spoke in the caradle, made clay 
birds and breathed life into them. These are parallel to the stories 
in the Arabic Oospel of the Infancy (xxxji) and in the apocryphal 
Oospel of Sl Thomas, The general claim of Jesus is to heal the blind 
from birth and lepers, and even to raise the dead and tell hidden 
things. This also accords with the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 
Other details are added in Sura xix. Some of these remind us of the 
story of Hagar and Ishmael, and it may be that in popular story there 
was a conflation of the story of the wanderings of Mary after the birth 
of J esus with the story of the exiled Hagar and her son. Here we read 
of the spring ^ which provides the water and the lamentation of the 
Virgin, and how dates drop from a tree to give her food. Here again 
reference should be made to the Arabic Oospel of the Infancy (xxiv) 
^ See also Sura xxiii. 62 . 
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aiul alHO to tlio Gospel of Psendo-MttUhm (xx). poiota in the 

Quranic story vj-hioli should ho iiohwl nro tliatr Mary wjis in n^tirumout 
at tho tiiHo of tli(‘. Annuiiciai.ion and that- wlio.n sho otnwidvod sins went 
away to a (U‘S(!rt place. After tin* child was horn and sin* hronglit Josos 
to her relatives, they wore shockixl, hut I le. «j[K)lce. in he,r vindkiation. 

There are other stories of Jesus in the Qur’an, hut Jis they are of a 
distinctly polemical charactxir wo l(«iv<» tlndr conskhiration to a later 
section. 

(ii) WoKSim’ AND liiTtrAL. The ritual recitation of Hitripture is 
expressed in somowluit similar t<«rins in thci Samaritan, .Tewish, Syrian, 
Oliristian and Muslim cults. Tims we. hav<' th<‘ Synago(j;aI Qeri'a, the 
Muslim Qird'a, tins Samaritiin “ Mtmt Atlomi eqrd ” I, recite in the 
name of the Lord,' while we hav<'., of <!ourse, similarly th(^ word Qur'an, 
which is not only used (or the. inspirtsl nsutation of tln^ Prophet, but 
also for the Syrian lectiomiry.® 

$alla with satat from which it is ilerived and whiesh tojiictlH^r represent 
the common terms for ritual worship in tlm se.nse of “ bowing down ”, 
we may with unanimous antlu>rity re.fe,r hack to Aramaitj as its origin 
and to Syrian Christianity (or its usage.** T<) laud and praise Ood is 
expressed in Syriac by cognates to tim familiar Islamk; snh/mi and 
tasbdh. But even where tT«^r(i is no etymelogicjil eonneetion in the 
terms used, the coinmoiv idojis are sullhdimtly remarkable. Both 
Guillaume and Geiger point out that the rules for <i1u>. pt^rforming of 
ritual worship arc very similar in Islam ami dtulnism. Among such 
rules are the following : A man shouhl dismount from a IxMist to pray ; 
he should shorten his prayers in time of war or ahirtn ; he should not 
pray when coromoiiially unclean or <lrunk (<d. Sura iv. 40 an<l the 
rules in the first live sections of /ieraohoth and Embiu in the Ttihimij, 
Ho should also bo xwoperly oricniiated— though piwliaps the. insistonoe 
on the proper direction for i»rayer was more ismxihasizixl by the Samari- 
tans than the Jews. Before performing the ritual prayer, a Muslim 
must make his intention (»%«) to proceed witli such and siicli a iirayei. 
There are parallels to this in the Kamo<mt of the Jews and the wterAio 
of the Christians. 

Ablutions before prayer are comtiuunlixl in the Tukmd* and in 
Sura V. 8 of the Qur’an. Prayer is in both the foligions a matter of 
obli^tiou to all who can understand the meaning of the words they 
use, including women, children and slaves. 

Sura Ixxiu. 1-4 and 20 ff. refer to night vigils which retail monastic 
practice. The prayers which were rogardetl as canonical in the Oliiis- 
tian Church were at the third, the sixth and the ninth hours of the day. 

^ Soo Gaster : Art. JSaimritan in JUncjfC, of liflam, 

* fSco Joffeiy ; Foreign VccabiUary of the Qur'an, p. 

* Vox authoritiott see Jeffery : op. p, 108 teatl aiul note. 

^ Be^aokotih,4A. ^ 
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In Islam the AM nl Qur’an, who base their practice on the Qur’in, 
hold that only three canonical prayers are obligatory in Islam. To 
the primary three hours of prayer in Christianity were later added two 
periods of night prayers. “ Solemn Tpi&jer at midnight is enjoined, 
‘ inasmuch as the Fathers have handed down that at that hour all 
creation pauses for a moment to praise Gbd, and all the angelic host 
does Him service — along with the souls of the righteous, hymning God 
Almighty at that hour ’. Prayer also at this hour fulfils the Lord’s 
words, ‘ At midnight a cry arose. . . . Therefore watch, for ye know 
not at what hour He cometh ’. ‘ Oockcrowing ’ is the last of the 
series of hours, the second of the night hours.” ^ It is therefore most 
interesting to note that these five hours correspond in most respects 
to the number and times of the canonical prayers in Islam, wMch has 
also added two to the Quranic three. 

In regard to the manner of prayer, it may be remarked that prostm- 
tion was common in the Christian Church and among the Jews. Thus 
in the Old Testament at Lev. ix. 24 we find the record of the prostra- 
tion at the dedication of the tabernacle when the people “ fell upon 
their faces ”. The Jews recited the declaration of the Unity of God 
^cmdmg, following thereby the custom of the disciples of the Eabbi 
Shammai. This ‘Amidah, as it is called, corresponds to the Muslim 
qiyam. Sitting, with the body resting on the heels or on the inside of 
the feet, was another posture of prayer among the Jews (see 2 Sam. 
vii. 18), and Ps. xcv. 6 speaks of hneelvng, which was ordinarily with the 
body bent forward so that the head might touch the ground. These 
two postures correspond to some extent to the jdsa and the sijda of 
Muslm ritual worship. The marks of prostration on the forehead of 
the worsMpper were a sign of his great piety, and are refecred to in 
Sura xlviii. 29. “ Their marks are in their faces from the effects of 
adoration. That is their similitude in the Law and their similitude in 
the Gospel.” ® Evidently the practice was observed by both Jews and 
Christians. 

Thou^ fear and awe as motives to religious worsMp have been 
somewhat disregarded in favour of love, self-dedication and mystical 
familiarity among some modem Christians, they are not absent from 
the E'ew Testament nor from later Christian experience ; thus no 
unfavourable comparisons should be drawn between Islam and Chris- 
tianity in this particular in such an absolute fashion as to suggest 
that one motive prevails to the exclusion of the other in either of the 
two reL^ons. ^us, while it may be said that Muhammad calls men 
to fear and awe before the Judge of all mankind, he only echoes, as 

1 Vide art. Worship (CArisCian) in EBE. xii. 770. 

> Tor i^drae : MoJummed : The Man and Sis Faith (Eng. trans.), 122. He girea 
references for the Christian practice to John of Ephesus in Patrohgia Orientales, 
xvix. 40 and to Cheihho : Al’msraTidyyOf p. 178« 
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Tor Aiiflrao ^ abundantly hIiowh, tlu' “ Oliristian ascotio pioty ” of tbe 
Syrian Cliurch. The two iiapwjts of i.Ini devotional spirit am brought 
out in tho story of Abba Joseph told by Thomas of Marga. 

“ When I lived in the service of the moiuist<*ry, I HH<'d to piisture a 
few cattle ... in the valley near tin* (‘.emetery, and I heard from 
within tho thicket tho sound of bitter \v(‘«‘])ing, like that of on(» fastened 
in tho stocks. At the noise of tlie mournful out(Ti(*H, I went softly into 
the tliickct and found Abba Josiiph sitting on tin* ground among the 
grass and plants and flowers . . . and f saw him gatliering dry grasses 
from among tho. gn'en grass, which he. brought with his hands before 
his fac('., and weeping bitterly he ssii<I, ‘ The days of man an*, like the 
grass, and ho growc'.tb up like the herb of l lm fndd, wlu(d> when the 
wind hath blown over it is not, neither is its plac.e known \ and again, 
‘ Man is like unto a vapour, ami his days puss like a shadow ' ; and he 
laid them down on the. grouml. And again he gathered otlior grasses 
and after ho liad weeded out all the old, he p!isse.d his hamls softly 
over tho new, and crahraeiTig them said, ‘ V«‘rily th<* generations of 
fle«h and blood arc lik(t unto the. leaves of trac's, .soim* of whi<di hide 
and fall and. some of wliic.h grow u]) ’ ; and In* ivpealKul thest^ words 
with mournful sighs and groans, whih* tears flowed <lowti from his eyes 
abundantly. And again he took Monw* of the beautiful ilowers and, 
looking at them sweid-ly, ho groanwl, and said to Ood, ‘ Olory to Tlioe, 
0 Creator of all, how Ix'jiutiful an*. Thy w'orks ! ’ Now T, standing 
silently above him, marvelled at tiu?. woiuh^rful things that I saw, 
and how that holy man was able t«> woop ovttr siuih e.ont(uuptibl« and 
despicable nrattors with so great a woeping whi(!h others <«)uld not 
have wept oven had they heem h«*4ite.n. And aCttw liis gn'at weeping 
and his bitter outcri(*s, lie st!iTte<l up with gratitude (bxl, and there 
sprang up gladness within Jiim, ami like David, his moutli wjvh filled 
with laughter and his tongiu*. with praiws atid . . . he lifted up his 
voice and sang in motto, tho whole, of the hymn of the Hosannas, ‘ Tho 
rose, and tho lilies and tho blossoms, and tho spring flowers are vory 
lovely in tUcir appearance ® 

Bcarhcm and loasaphj^ attributetl to John of !DamaH(!Us, gives evi- 
dence of tho same in many phwses. Tho frequency with which teats 
and contrition, awo and judgment, oe.<*.ur in the ttfjmpha attrihutcKl to 
our Lord and abundantly quote.d by Muslim writers, Ie.av<w us in little 
doubt that this clomont in worship is to he aHe.rib«l in a marked degree 
to tho Eastern Christianity in tho midst of which Islam eamo to 
birth.* 

In brief it may be said that in both the ritual itself an<i in tho expo- 

» Op. «•«., iw ff. 

* ThowfiH of Marj(a : Book of (hmmm (wl. anil trauM. Bndujo), VoL iL W f. 

* X. 84-85 (ijoob .Library wl. j). J42 IF). 

* Cf. tho collection made by Anin y I^alacioH taken mainly from iho ^UlUm id 
D%n of A1 iJb^azziiU and entitled Logia Agmjilui Ikmini 
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rienco of adonitioii 'tluiro arc strong rosoinblanccs to each other in 
the three religions. 

Before leaving this subject of worship it should be remarked that the 
word samn employed for fasting in Arabic is derived from the Aramaic 
and was in use in tl\o Syrian Church. The word qarhmi also, used in 
the sense of “ oblation ”, is Aramaic and Christian.^ 

(iii) MATTKitfi OP Bootkinai. SiuNiFioANOK. Wliilc it is broadly 
true that the Qur’s'in is not a tiieological book in the strictest sense 
of the word, but ratlier rlietorical and ejcliorbitivc, this should not be 
taken to mean that th(U’e is nothing of a theological character to be 
found therein. On tluj contrary, polemic and apologetic and even 
theological argument can be found within its pages. It has already 
been pointed out tlmt the narratives of the Qur’an are didactic and 
used to clinch the arguments advanced by the Prophet, and in their 
hortatory and oracular form they bear comparison with the form of 
Old Testament prophecy. The fact that such narratives in such a 
sotting and with suclv a piurposc should have been used in the pro- 
clamation of the message Muluimmad felt called to deliver, places him 
alongside the Prophets of Israel with their conception of divinely- 
ordered history. Indeed it is not the least of the achievements of 
Muhammad that he succeeded in inculcating into the Arab people the 
sense of Divine election and theocracy whicli is the basis of the prophecy 
of the Old Testament. 

(a) The Divine Beiwf and AttrikMes. Much of wliat is found in the 
Qur’an ooncotuing God e.Mprossos the main conceptions held just as 
tenaciously in Judaism and Cluristianity. Ideas at which the Chris- 
tian looks askance are in the main such as retain the idiom of the old 
dispensation and many of them can be paralleled in the Old Testament. 
Comparisons made within the parrower range of the three religions 
yield much discrepancy and even disharmony and contradiction but, 
taking the three religions in the wider background of world religion, 
important doctrines stand o'ut clearly and are the basis of a funda- 
mental harmony. Considerations of space forbid that the whole sub- 
ject of the Quranic doctrine of God should be dealt with here. It 
may be found possible to devote more space to the subject later on, 
though how to bring the vast mass of material into reasonable compass 
is somewhat of a problem. Here we will simply make some suggestions 
prompted by a close examination of the Qur’an in comparison with the 
Old Testament. The period lying between the two and represented 
in the Syrian development must be left to the further research of 
competent scholars who, nevertheless, may £nd in the suggestions 
which follow clues of which they may make some use. The main 
concepts which, as e:q>res8ed and emphasized in Islam, axe open to 
criticism from a Christian point of view, but which nevertheless are 
‘ Wenainok : Bneye, of lokm, ii. 1129. 
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not to bo denied as fundamental principles, may bo aununarizod as 
follows. God is One and Supremo, the Sovereign Creator and Preserve. 
He is Transcendent and Mighty, Wise, All-knowing and All-seeing, 
working His will in all things and oxocuting judgment and retribution, 
the Author of life and death. Ho is also Guardian and Guide, Forgiving 
and Merciful. It would bo a work of suporerogsition to inak<i roforonces 
to the Bible supporting those main conceptions. 

Coming, however, to particulars, certain matters must bo borne in 
mind. Firstly, owing to the rhapsodical and ecstatic stylo of the 
Qur’an much of the material available in that book for tlu'. formulation 
of a doctrine of God, is of an ejaculatory charac.tt'.r and no clue is 
afforded in the context as to the particular B(!nse in which certain 
words and names are to bo taken. Thus, secondly, in interpuiting 
those words and names Muslim oommcutiitoi-s who turned to the 
lingiustio material available in the common idiom of Arabic, would be 
llablo to content themselves with that material supplemented, of 
course, by what the traditions could provide in elucidation of diffi- 
culties. In this way, if in the mind of th(i prophet there were certain 
foreign ideas associated with the names he tised for (Jlod, these could 
not bo well known, and if he introduced a now scuiise, in the abwuico of 
Ms own explicit assertion to this effect or of ad(Mpiat<i explanation in 
the Quranic context, such idciis and significatutes would bt', lost. A 
case in point is the use of the term QtddUs (holy) for Gt)d. The only 
material provided for the cxplauiition of this is to Im» found in Suras 
lix. 23 and Ixii. 1, in both of which pjissjigcs the ejaculatory phrase 
occurs “ the King, the Holy ” or “ the Holy King ”. With regard to 
this term there is a wealth of material to be drawn upon in the Bible, 
and wo can trace a most instructive lino of development in the Old 
Testament. Thus from the idea of untoxichability and inaccessibility 
(cf. 2 Kings xix. 22 ; 2 Sam. vi. 6{f.) we move to the subUmoly etMcal 
(of. Amos V. C-11 ; Isa. 1. 10-17 ; Jor. xxxi. 31f. and Hab. i. 12-13). 
Now there is little doubt that under the influencii of Arabic usage a 
term wMch had become religiously aud theologically so significant in 
North Semitic development reverts to the more primitive moaning oi 
transcendence in the hands of Muslim commentators. So far as we 
have learned none of them has given the term an ethical interpretation. 

It is possible that a reference to the Hebrew may yield a moaning to 
a name which is a puzzle to the commontatois, e.g., the name oZ 
Mu’ mm as used for (^d. But mu’ min ordinarily moans “ believer 
That is a most inappropriate name for ^d. Therefore Muslim 
commentators consider that some other meaning such us “ the One 
who keeps in peace ” must bo understood. But when it is realized 
that the root is used in Dent. vii. 9 and Isa. xlix. 7 (cf. also Fsa. xcevi. 6 
and bocrix. 1) for the “faithfulness” of GMd, light is oast on as 
obscurity. 
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Such names as J<Mar (Heb. gvbbor) “ mighty ” (Sura Ik. 23 and 
frequently in the Old Testament, e.g., Jer. xsadi. 18 ; Zeph. iii. 17 ; 
Psa. xxiv. 8 ; Dcut, x. 17 ; Isa. ix. G, etc.), ai Fattah., the opener 
(Sura xxxiv. 25 and frequently in the Old Testament, e.g., Gen. -nnr 22 ; 
Num. xsii. 28 ; Deut. xxviii. 12 ; Psa. li. 16 ; Psa. civ. 28 ; TRyfeV 
xzxiii. 22, whore God is represented as opening the mouth to prophesy 
and praise, or opening His hand to lavish His gifts, etc.), alrBari, the 
Creator (Sura Ik. 24 and ii. 51, cf. Bedes, xii. 1 ; Isa. xl. 28 ; and 
Gen. i. 1, where the same root is used), <d Musamm, the Bormer 
(Sura lix. 24 and a common Aramaic name for God used by the Rabbis, 
cf. the cognate Hebrew root used in Gen. ii. 7, etc. ; Psa. xciv. 8 ; 
Isa. xliii. 1, etc.), oZ QainA, the Gatherer (Sura xxv. 48 and xxxk. 67, 
whore the toot is verbally used ; cf. Bzek. ridi. 19-20 ; Deut. xxx. 3-4 ; 
Psa. evii. 3 ; Isa. liv, 7 ; Ixvi. 18 ; Jer. xxxii. 37 ; Joel iii. 2 ; Micah 
ii. 12 ; in which passages God gathers the exiled people and gathers 
men to judgment, etc.), aZ BaM (verb from the same root used in 
Sura xlii. 26 and the Hebrew cognate in Job xk. 9, though here the 
meanings would seem to differ), oZ Wahhab, the Bounteous Giver 
(Sura iii. G ; xxxviii. 8 ; cf. the Aramaic cognate used in Dan. ii. 21, 
etc.), as SamV, the Hearer (often in the Qur’an and the conception 
represented with equal emphasis in the Old Testament, e.g., Bxod. 
xxii. 23 and 27 ; 1 Kings viii. 30 ff. ; Job xxxiv. 28 ; Psa. xdv. 9, 
Ixv. 20 and Isa. Ixv. 24), aZ ‘JTZi, the Exalted (Sura ii. 266 ; imi. 61 ; 
xxxiv. 21f. ; xl. 12 ; xUi. 2 and 60-1 ; cf. Hosea vii. 16, xi. 7 ; Psa. 
xlvii. 9, xcvii, 9, etc.), al K<Mr, the Great (frequently in the Qur’an ; 
of. Job xxxvi. 6), al HaA^b, the Reckoner (Sura iv. 88 ; xxxiii. 39 ; 
iv. 7 ; of. Num. xviii. 27 ; Lev. vii. 18 and xvii. 4, where it represents 
God’s taking into account the sacrifices of His people, and Psa. xl. 17, 
where thoro is more of gracious consideration), al Bam, interpreted 
by the commentators as Benign, but probably “the Bure” (Sura 
Iii. 25-28 ; cf. Psa. xrviii. 26, “ With the pure Thou wilt show Thyself 
pure ”), at TamecO}^ the One who is apt to tom or relent (Sura ii. 35, 
61, etc. ; iv. 20, 67 ; k. 106, 119 ; xxiv. 10 ; xlk. 12 ; cx. 3, cf. 
tho technical use of terms meaning “to turn” and “to repent” in the 
Old Testament Aiam. TWB, Heb. ShWBI. al Mimtaqim, the Avenger 
(Sura xxxii. 22 ; iii. 3 ; v. 96 ; xiv. 48, etc. ; cf. Lev. xxvi. 26 ; Isa. 
xlvii. 3 ; Ixi, 2 ; Jer. v. 9 ; k. 9, where the same root is used in refers 
enoo to tho divine action,) oZ Wasi^, the Ample or Bounteous (Sura 
liii. 33, where God is said to be Boimteous of forgiveness, and Sura 
iv. 129 ; cf ■ the words from the root YSH ‘ used in the Old Testament in 
the seiiJ9o of salvation and lying at the base of such names as Joshua ; 
Judges iii. 9, “ The Lord raised up a Samowr to the diildren of Israel ”, 
and see also Psa. Ixii. 2, iii. 8, Ixxii. 4), aZ Hayy, the Living (Sura xl. 67 ; 
ii. 266, xxv. 60 ; of. Deut. v. 26 ; Jet. x. 10 ; Daniel vi. 20, 26 and 

1 Jeffeiy : Foreign Voeab. of Qur’em, p. 87. 
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frequently) ; all tlie Eorefioing would a]>p(*ar to 1)0 names whieli have 
no sort of originality in Qnranio usage, Imt to rest on the tt)nndation 
of a common stock of ideas. And in miditioii, ovt'ii the antliropo- 
morphisms of the Qur’an and the ()1<1 T(>sttiment are similar, both 
speaking of God’s luuid, His face and His being seated upon the 
Hirone. So strong, iudoc<i, is tho liibliesil influence (not, of course, 
by direct literary dependence) on the formulation of the canonical 
list of tho Divine Names usually called <tl Asml ul ll mm (tlie Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Names) that we find fheridn minK'S whieli liavc little 
or no foundation in the Qur’an, hut have in f.he 01<l Teatument, e.g., 
al Mam\ the llindcrer (ef. Nura. x.x;iv. II ; Kzek. x.x.vi. .15 ; I flam. 
XXV. 26 ; whercjis in the Qur’an oven the verb is not; used with God 
as the subject, al MimaMint, the l*re.ced«‘r or Preventer • in tlio old 
sense of going before — (cf. Psa. lix. 10, xxi. 5) “ Kor Thou preventost 
him with the blessings of goodneas Before leaving words used for 
God, which arc linguistically similar in the Old Testament and in the 
Qur’an, reference should he nuidc to the very imjiorbint name al MaiU, 
which is used to express tho Divine acHseptanecs willingness or good- 
pleasure. Derivatives from this root are common in the Qur’an, c.g., 
Sura v. 119, “God is well-pleased with them and fhey with God”; 
XX. 108, “ Only one towards whom God is propitiated shall ho hoard 
as he speaks in the day of judgment,” etiC, The “ goodwill ” rujmin of 
God is tho subject of many passages. We find a similar fr<><iueney in 
theOld Testament, hut in the Hebrew the root is in'^H, Outoffitteen 
instances of the use of this, thirteen are applied to God, and tho idea is 
tho propitiation of God, e.g., Jor. xiv. 10 ; Esek. xx. 40 -4 1 , “ As a swoot 
savour will I acaopt thee ” ; Ezek xliii. 27, “ Tlie priest shall make your 
offerings upon the altar and yonr peace olTerings ; and 1 will aceept you 
saith tho Lord God ” ; 2 Bam. xxiv. 25 ; Psa. exix, 108 ; Kcoles. ix. 7. 

In some otises the linguistic relation is not found or is less distinct. 
Thus God is Al Ghaffar, the Porgivex, whidi the Hebrew reproswits by 
tho root KPR. Ad Dan represents God as the Afilietor, while laim. i. 6, 
Psa. xliv. 2 and Ruth i. 21 present this idea with a tiifferent word. 
Al B3ql, the Abiding, is tho Quranic expression applied to the “ face ” 
of Allah (Sura Iv. 27), while Pwi. eii. 26' They shall perish, but Thou 
shalt endure ” — expresses tho idea in other terms. Both Qur’an and 
Old Testament declaro that God is the First and the Lust, e.g., Sura 
Ivii. 8 and Isa. xliv. 6. Both speak of God’s guulauce with constant 
reiteration, e.g., Sura vi, 38 and Isa. Ixiii. 1 1 . The anger of God, though 
differently expressed, is to be found in both. Both insist that it is f^e 
prerogative of (Stod to bring low, c.g., Sura iii. 25, which has its parallel 
in 1 Sam. ii. 7. In the, Qur’an tho watchfulueaB of God is represented 
by the name al Ntabvr, whereas tho same idea is expressed in other 
terms in Daniel ix, 14 ; Jer. xxxi. 28, and Gk)n. xxxi, 49. 

* Af ^abur, tho Patient, not found in tho Qur'&ti, is another oxam])1n. 
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The name al Muqsit is not in that precise form found in the Qur’an, 
but is derived from the foreign word gisi— justice, and used for the 
divine equity on the authority of the justice mentioned in Sura x. ^ 
and the just balance of Sura xxi. 48. The word is of Aramaic origin 
(cf . Daniel iv. 37). Al MuJumnm, the Preserver (Sura lix. 23) is obscure 
in its origin, but is certainly not Arabic. 

In addition to the names mentioned, MaUk and Malahut represent- 
ing kingship and kingdom (Suras Ixii. 1 and xx. 113, etc., and xxiii. 90, 
etc.), al Fatir, Creator (Sura vi. 14, xii. 102, xxxix. 47, slii. 9, etc.) 
an Ethiopic meaning of the root, al Qayymn, Self-subsisting, or 
Raszag, Provider of daily breid, may all be classed with words which, 
if not foreign in every particular, have not the original significance 
in Arabic which they acquire by their use in the Qur’an, in which they 
most commonly represent a technical sense in one of the cognate 
Semitic languages, usually Aramaic.^ We have also the authority of 
Margoliouth for the Christian origin of BcM in the sense of Lord.® 
The form of the name ar Bahmm, Merciful, points to the fact that it is 
not pure Arjibic.. A Christian origin is probably to be traced for 
this name, but the borrowing was pre-Islamic.® Words not used as 
names of God, but associated with the divinity such as Sahma 
(Shfichimh) in Sunis ii. 249; ix. 26, 40; xlviii. 4, 18, 26, which is 
manifestly from Bibliwil usage, llamn (in Sura xix. 14), which is the 
sole survivor of the “grace” of the Old Testament (hm), and 
K'ihnya’ (Sura x. 79, xlv. 36), which departs from the ordinary meaning 
of the Arabic root and signifies “ Glory ”, add emphasis to the foregoing 
examples which show to what a remarkable degree parallels may be 
drawn between the Quranio doctrinal statements and the language 
of Judaism and Christianity ; for the latter has made no repudiation 
of the Old Testament, hut rather acknowledged, and for the most part 
welcomed, the light which the Old Dispensation throws upon the 
New. Any embarrassment which may have been felt at certain ele- 
ments in the Old Testament has been compensated for by an instructed 
realism and a theory of historical development which has enriched 
religions thought. But such considerations really belong to a later 
stage in the development of the argument of this book. 

It cannot bo maintained that the Quranic insistence upon mono- 
theism is unique. Dent. vi. 4, “ Hear, 0 Israel : the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” is echoed in Mark xii. 29. Polytheism is denoxmeed with 
all the vehemence at the command of the Hebrew Prophets, e.g,, 
Ezek. viii. 6-18 and Isa. xliv. 9, 20. The Christian jScripture is no less 
certain, c.g., 1 Cor. viii. 4r-6. All three religions maintain the doctrine 

^ For farther information with regard to these, see Jeffery : Tortig* Vocabulary of 
the Qar'dn at the appropriate places. 

* FSJfTi.248. 

* See Jeffery : op cit., p. 140 f. 
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nf Creation, o.g., Sura vi, on ff. ; xvi. nff. ; xci. 1 IT. ; Lv-X-vvlii. Ififf. ; 
Ixxx. iW IT. ; Ixxix. 27 ff., amoiiff which we liud hdiik' of ( he subliiiuist 
passagoH in the whole of the QurTin and vvliere not. only i.s ( rod <',.\-tol](j(l 
as Creator, but where His provide.ntial (Mire ia expresKod in vivid 
fashion. Comparable passages in the Bibh' are Isa. xl. 12 ■2<i ; Psa. 
xix. I fE. ; Matt. vi. 26 IT. ; Hebrews xi. 2, et<5. in addition to the 
Creation story of Genej4i8 which is tlu* inspiration of much that wo 
find on the subject in the Qur’an (cf. fclura x. 2 and xli. H -1 1 ). 

Eqiwlly oinphasixetl, in Qur’an and Bible is the doel.riiH' of tin*. Judg- 
ment of God. Wliil<5 this forms a <!ontinuo«s theme in tin* (Juranic 
proclamation, e.g., Sura x.x,xix. 47 ; ii. 107 ; xxii. 22. nothitig tlumi 
eqinila the magniftcemt orach's of judgnu'idi of the. Ih'hr<>w Prophets, 
particularly Amos and Isjiiah, and neither should (he stirring jKwsjigcs 
in the Now Testsiment bo ignore<l or forgotteji in vindi<‘ation of the 
righteousness of God, while r<«!Ognir,ing (hat the GTa<M( of God is tlsi 
abiding theme, of the New Testoment Heriptures. It would, m«nH»vor, 
be most remiss if one were to declare that tluf Grace of God iinds no 
place in the teaching of the Qur’an, though it musti be a(lmi(.U>d that 
the retributivo justict^ of God is upjMTinosli in (hat hook. 'I’he Prophet 
is wmstantly recalling the mercy of God evim if the sound Christian 
foundation for tin*, dcichiration of His mer<iy is appan'tdily mditiown. 
The Prophet believed that God had dealt gractiously with him (of. 
Sura xoiii.), aiul it was this which sustaimHl Idm when all se(>»ned to l)e, 
lost (cf. Sura ix. '10 ft.). When the Qur’an uses the. name . Ir Iiu'‘SftaT 
God, the genthff and more pitiful jwpeet of God’s dt>aling with men is 
promiiie.ut. Thus (Jod will not suITur man’s faith in Him to be in 
vain (Sura ii. 12H) ; out of ,Uis (joinpiission He se-nt signs to men 
(Sura Ivii. 9) ; His providential prohuttion is by His kindrmss and 
compassion (Sura xxii. 64), and tlic pity of God is maiukiincd in the 
most unlikely ooutc.xts as, for o.xumple, in Sura xvi. 4K -40 and iii. 28 
whore the subject is the retributive justiwi of God. What we find to 
bo lacking in the main is the primary (imphasis on grace, righteousness 
and truth, the Jf&ed, tsedeq and 'mefh of the Old Testament round 
which all that is distinctive (together with the conception of God’s 
mercy) in the Old Testament conception of God is gathered, ami into 
which the Christian enters as iiitf) a rich and ('.verlasting hcritagi!. 
One or two meagre passages are all whic-li can be olhirwl Sor the wealth 
of the older Stariptuie, o.g., Sura iii. 89, “ God siwaks truth,” and vi. 1 15, 
‘ ‘ The words of thy Lord are fulfilled in truth and justice* ". 

(ft) Av^Aology. There was a considerable cult of angels in Judaism, 
and after the Nostorian controversy in the Cliristian Church the 
office of angels was magnified, and there grew up a eerta,in measure of 
worehii) of both saints and angels. It is interesting to note that when 
Ibn Qayyim comments on Sura xxi. 98, where it is declared tliat both 
the worshippers of others beside God and wftot (h&y wmJnp will go 
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down into (ilio fire, ho mak(w a diatinction between the idol which is 
the object of worship and those objects of worship which possess 
personality or sonso. and reason. Of those latter he specially mentions 
Ezra and Jesus, who were really good and should not therefore be cast 
into Hell. Tie also mentions angels, and assorts that they exist but 
should not be worshipped. This, however, does not exclude the inter- 
cession of angels. Muslim tradition has amplified what is found in the 
Qur’an on this subject and in Rabbinical fashion describes the occupa- 
tion of God in boavon. In throe of the twelve hours into which the 
heavenly day is divided, God contemplates the sins of the world, and 
when pis throne shakes and gets heavy with His wrath the angels 
sing praises to Him for the next three hours. Wliile this is not Quranic, 
it gives the atmosphere of the ago, and is in harmony with much that 
we find in the Qur’an. Tliere wo are told that the angels bear the 
Throne of God and continually worship Him (Sura brix. 17), that they 
arc the mcsaimgerH of Allah to guard and help His servants (Sura vi. 61). 

Tlic word used for angel in the Qur’an is moHah (ii. 33), which is not 
pure Arabic, but which may be referred back to Christian Ethiopio 
usage. Gabriel and Michael (Jiiml and MtMl) are mentioned by 
name, o.g., in Sura ii. dl and 92. Men have guardian, angels 
(Sura xiii. 12), and this was a common belief in pre-lslamic times. 
In the Life, of Adam cml Bm (xxxiii. 1) wo read “ God the Lord gave us 
two angds to guard us. The hour came when the angels had ascended 
to worsiiip in the sight of God ^ Similar ideas in amplification of the 
Qur’an are found in Muslim IlaAd^. The intercession and mediation 
of angels is also taught in the Qur’an (Sura xlii. 3). This idea is common 
in Jewish psoudepigrapha. Reference should be made to the 
Apocalypse cf Moses, xxxv. 2 and to the Third Book of Baruch {passim). 
It is an idea not altogether absent from the Bible as Zech. i. 12 and the 
Book of Rewdation bear witness. In Sura Ixxxii we read of the two 
recorders of men’s deeds and so also in the Testament of Abraham, 12. 
The Holy Spirit is considered to be an angel, and he is later identified 
with Gabriel as the agent in revelation, about which more later. 
Hero it should suffice to draw attention to 1 Kings xxii. 21 and to 
the Talmudic “ speaking spirit ” ® whom the Rabbis identified with 
Gabriel. Quranic references of interest are Sura v. 109 and xvi. 104. 

Ho very clear and absolute distinction is made between angels and 
jima if wo can take the two passages, Sura ii. 32, where Satan is one 
of the angels, and Sura xviii. 48, where he appears as one of thejmn, 
as any evidence. A similar confusion appears iu the psoudepigrapha, 
where (in the Book of Jubilees ii. 2) we read of the angels of natural 
phenomena and (in the Book of the Secrets of Eno<di, A xxix . 3) that 
they were made of fire. This was regularly held in regard to the firm, 

‘ A fttrtlMr reforenoe is the Booh ofJubHeet, xxzr. 17. 

* Sanhedrin, 44. 
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Gdiffi’T fxiintiH o)it tlic Hiniilurity bciUvocii th(* 'rjiliinidio atnl Muslim 
idojis ahoati thojimi,. 'Plioy poHaoas ujid tlir(>e 

Iiumaii. Thoy liavo winfTs, cuii know tin* ftitiin*, anil Iiavi* power to 
fly from one part of tlio earth to another. Tliese. are their angelic 
qiialities. Tlicy also (*at and drink, have ehildren Jind die. Tlie 
Tahrmd also says that they listen heliind the curtjun when instmctioii 
is being given, while Muslims explain shooting stars as tin* stoning of 
the jmn by angels when they are. eiivesdropping (ef. Kura l.x.'cii). In 
verse 19 of the Sura mentioned, the euriosity of tlw jinn in liste,ning. 
to teaching is narratiMl. Wliether the guardians of Hell are. to ho 
olassitiod as angols or jinn is not perfectly clear (Kura l.vxiv. DO ^$1). 
Such giiardians are described as of gruesmiie Jispee.t in the Ifmk of the- 
Seorets of ISnmih (xlii) : “ I saw the guardians of the keys of lloJI 
standing by the gates like, huge serpents, their faces like lamps that 
arc gone out, their eyes like smouldering ilami'S, and their teeth naked 
down to their brcjists.” 

Satan is spoken of in the Qur’an under the name. Khait/m, which is 
the ctiuivalcnt, and the iiinne If)lls, which is a corruption of the Greek 
diabolos. lie is reprosente.d as hciid of a host, Jind it is interesting to 
find that the plunility of safains, Sliai/Mn, in the Qur’an has a ptirallel 
ill the Book of Kwich. In that book the references are numerous; 
tyi>i«al OUCH are l.KV, (5 and lxi.\'.. 14. 

Kufiiciont has been Siiid on this subject to show that> a. great deal 
of the angelology of the Qur'an has its paralh'ls in |)opu1ar belief 
among the .People of the Book. The stories of dissension Jimong the 
angels at the Creation have, already been re.fi'rred to. 

(c) UtmUMum. The e.xplioit reference to the haw of Moses {Towrat), 
the Psalms {ZoMr) and the Go.spel (fnjU) in the lK‘.xt of the Qiir’iiu 
immediately puts us on familiar ground. Implicit in the stories of 
the prophets of old as Muluinuuad rehited them is tin* first part of the 
conception of revelation found in Heb. i. 1 12 : “ God, having of old 
timo& spoken unto the fathers in the proi>he.lis by divem portions and 
in divers manner, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
His Son.” Wlien one reads the list of the Fh'hrcw Prophets <ine cannot 
be at a loss to know whence the Prophet Muhammad had his concep- 
tion of Prophethood. If we note the language which is used, namely, 
natn, prophet, and nahmm, prophecy, there can be no doubt that 
these are borrowed from the older religions, and we are iirobably correct 
if we accept the opinion of Wright^ that they arc of Jewish Aramaic 
origin, though Jeffery, for good reasons, points to the .Hebrew,* to 
whidh, of course, both must ultimately bo referred. If nalmmaa is to 
be regarded as a prophetic document rather than the ollioe o f a prophet, 
then 2 Ohron. ix. 29 is significant, but wo. incline to the latter view. 

^ Oimvparatim Gnifmmr, p. 4(J. 

* Jt'tyreign Vocabulufy 0ftM Q’ur'&n, p, 27(J f. 
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Wo have already made allusion to tho idea that the Holy Spirit 
was the agent in revehition. JefEery considers that the Quranic usage 
of the name tnay be best explained by reforonce to the Christian usage, 
but it must be remembered that in oxtraeanonical writings the same 
idea is to be found. It is true that tho use of the word Quius, holy, 
suggests the Christian origin, but if we refer, o.g., to the Fourth Book 
of Emi wo lind that Ezra is represented as praying : “ Send unto me 
the Holy Spirit that T may write all that has happened in the world ” 
(4 Esra xiv. 22). With this should be associated tho many references 
to an angelic agent in revelation, e.g., Booh ofJiMhes xxsdi. 21, where 
the angel is said to bring down seven tablets of revelation to Jacob. 
We would therefore incline to refer tho Quranic idea of the angelic 
holy spirit Jis the agent in revelation to such sources rather than to the 
Christian i)ur<i ami simple. No doubt when the Holy Spirit is spoken 
of as aiding Christ there is closer proximity to tho Christian point of 
view. It would, however, bo too much to expect a clear conception 
to be afforded to us in tlio pages of the Qur’an. 

The mention of “ tablets ” recalls the fact that tho common notion 
of tables of re.velatiou finds its place also in the Qur’an. In the Old 
Testament we road of tho tables of stone on which the ten words of 
the Law were iiuscribed by Moses. Tho word Lawh used in the Qur’an 
represents those tablets of Moses in Sura vii, and heavenly records or 
the Book in Ifeavon from wliich piecemeal the Qur’an (and probably 
all the roviilations to tho prophets) was given to the Prophet 
Muhamnuid, in Sura hxxxv. 22. The word in its religious significance 
is used in Ihibrow, Aramaic and Syriac and, as already said, represents 
a familuir idea. The written tehlets which tho scribes prepare are 
spoken of hi 4 Ezra xiv, 21 ff., and the tablets in heaven wHch were 
brought down to Jacob arc mentioned in the Booh ofJiMees xxxii. 21, 
and in a fragment of tho Prayer of Joseph preserved in PhiioeaUa 
(cap. xxiii. 16) wo may read : “ Por I have read in the tablets of heaven 
all that shall befall you and your sons.” This agrees with the reference 
in Sura vii. 142, where the heavenly tablets are said to contain “ details 
of everything We find references to the heavenly tablets four times 
in tho Booh of Enoch, twenty times in the Booh of JtMlees and three 
times in the Testatma of the Twdue Pabnardis. 

Similar remarks may bo made with regard to " the Mother of the 
Book ”, Vnm ul KiM>, the Heavenly ftototype of all revelation. 
Though exact linguistic resemblance is not in evidence, we have the 
concept in Philo and the Wisdom of Ben Siradh of Wisdom as the 
Mother of the Divine Logos,^ and “ He that taketh hold of the Law 
findeth Sophia and she will meet him as a mother ” ® and “ All fihese 
things (of Sophia) ate the Book of the Covenant of God Most High, 

1 de Fuga et Invmtione^ 108 f. 

* Idirach xv. 1. 
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tlio Tjilw which Moses comnuindwl as a fieritage for the assemblies of 
Jacob.*’ ^ Thus it is not too highly improbable that wo have the 
litoralizing of an allegory in popular imagination based on such 
louguago. Tlie Rabbinical idea was that God’s stattite book was 
something which existed before creation, and it is in aeconl with this 
tliat He creates and governs and finally judges the, world. Thus the 
transcondenb Book is a Book of Fat<s as well !is a Book of Law. Tlicro 
are n\any iwissages in the Qur’an whicdi speak in siudi iin absolute 
fashion about “ the Book ” tlwit it is diflicult to eseape the eoivclusion 
tlmt some such transcendent book is ndemHl to, of whioh the Scrip- 
tures are only partial representatives. Tlius Jews and Christians are 
People of the Book. In the AnnunciaOion, Sura iii. •l.'i, we (iml the 
wonls, “ Ho (i.e. God) will teach him tho Book, and wistloni, and the 
law and tlie goHi)el, and he shall be a proplnd, to f.lie pwiple of Israel.” 
Tn tliis passage tho Book is mentioned se.paralHdy from the Ijjiw of 
Moses and the GoMi«d. In Sura iii. we reai I ; " Thost! who have had 
tho Book brought them before you ” and we. have in Siira xxii, 60 : 
“ Didst thou not know that God knows what is in Uu* heavens and tho 
earth ? Verily, tluit is in a book, verily, that for (led is easy,” which 
plainly refers to a hook in wliich all is written. That it is a hook of 
legal precepts seems evident also from Sutji x.'c.'tiii. (i : ” Blood relations, 
are neater in kin to each other by the Book of God than the believers 
and those who fled,” and Sura ix. 30, " Tlie number of months with 
God is twelve montlis in God’s Book.” That it is a hook of Fat<( seems 
clear from Sura xxxv. 12 : " No female bears or is (hdivered, e.Kccpt 
by Ilis knowledge ; nor docs ho who is aged reach old age, or is aught 
diminished from his life without it k in tlus Book,” and Bum xxxv. 28 
shows that wliat was given to tho i’rophet was from the Book : ” What 
we have suj^stod to thee from the Book is tho truth.” Tliis docs not 
mean that there is complete consistoncy in the references, and it is 
quite obvious that sometimes tho tofcronco intended is to some book, 
like the Law of Moses or tho Gospel, which is in the hands of the 
Prophet’s hearers. But it will bo noted that a like dtmlity is to be 
fotnd in the Jewish references to tho Tablets, which arc at duo time 
spoken of as being in Heaven and at another time as being the writing 
of the prophets or the Scribos. And tho Targum of Canticles v. 10 
speaks of God studying in tho day time tho twenty-four books of Scrip- 
ture and by night the six sodarim of tho Muhm, while the Qur’an 
often states that God’s knowledge is in a book, Stuaxxii. 69 ; xxvii. 76 ; 
1. 4 ; ad. 6-8. 

Commenting on the “ tablets ” as they are spoken of in tho Booh of 
Enoch, Charles * points to Exod. xxv. 9, 40 and Daniel x. 21, and speaks 
of the “ heavenly tablets of God’s plans ”. Tho tefotenooH to the Book 

1 iiirachf xxiv, 23, 

* Charles : Apoc, md Parndfip. oj Vol. U, pp. 202*3, 
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of Enoch arc xciii. 2, Ixxxi. 1-2, ciii. 2-Ji, cvi. 19. Ouo other reference 
may he given to the Book of JMlcrs v. 13 : “ And the judgment 
of all is ordained and written on the Iwavonly tablets iti righteous- 
ness . . . and all their judgments arc ordained and written and 
engraved.” 

The Qur’anic conception of successive verification and confiimation 
of revelation and th(» line of projdwts is based on material which the 
Bible supplies. It is true that octsutionally odd persons appear as 
prophets in the Islamic lists, such as Alexander the Great and Luqman, 
and that thoro is a niarke.d absencso of reference to the writing prophets 
of Israel. It is also noteworthy that sonic Old Testament cliaracteis 
figure as prophets in the Qur’an who have little claim to be regarded 
as such. Nevortholoss, with all these provisos it is still possible to see 
the dependencti on the older religions for the conception of prophecy, 
and Mulianmuul is explicit in his appeal to the older in his own defence 
and to establish his own right to the office of a prophet. In one place 
(Sura ii. 130) wc read : ‘ ‘ Say yo : ‘ Wo have bolievou in Allah and what 
has been sent down to us, and what has boon sent down to Abraham 
and Ishmaul and Isaac and Jacob and the Patriarchs, and what has 
been given to Moses and Jesus, and what has been given to the prophets 
from their Lord, making no distinction between any of them.’ ” 
Jesus, it will bo observed, is one of the lino of prophets. “ In their 
footsteps wc caused Jesus, the Son of Maty, to follow, confirming the 
Torah wliich was before Him, and Wo gave Him the Gospel, containing 
guidance and light, isonfinning the Torah which was before it, and as 
guidance and warning to those who show piety ” (Sura v. 60). Not 
only is there this doctrine, but the manner of the Old Testament 
prophets is readily discernible in Muhammad’s teaching, in the way 
natural calamity is cited as a disclosure of the divine will and judgment. 
A comparison of Zeoh. adv. 12-19 ; Hag. i. 10-11 and ii. 17 ; Hab. viii.; 
Jer. XXV. 17-38 and many other passages with Suras xvii. 5 fE., 70 f. ; 
xli. 12 ff. ; xxix. 39 and the like, will make this abundantly plain. 
Moreover the liard way Muhammad has to take before he can convince 
the people to whom he is sent is compared to similar rejection of the 
prophets of Israel, e.g., Sura v. 73 ff., where ho speaks of the slaying of 
the prophets by the Jews. So completely conscious is Muhammad of 
the background of the older religions that he declares that the former 
scriptures contain prophecies of his advent (Sura Lri. 6 ff.). 

(a) C/iiristologiccd. The source from which Muhammad derived his 
ideas about Jesus Christ — if he depended on a source and is not simply 
expressing his own ideas — ^is likely to remain a mystery. Nevertheless 
Sura xix, 38 proves at least this much that Muhammad was awam 
of a controversy : “ The sects have disagreed among thenuelves.” 
Whether he was aware of the terms of the controversies which were 
raging we cannot declare with any assurance, and simply advance what 
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iiiformution is available, for wliat it is woriili as easting light on. the 
Quranic statements. 

Is there an echo of the manifold controversies on the Torson of 
Christ ? We Iniow tliat Ariauistn pcrsistcid for a long time in various 
forms, and that the Nestorian controvmsy wis still jmjcccsding. 
Questions about the dxuvl nature in Christ were being asked. Nestorins 
argued that there was a union of humanity and divinity in Christ, but 
not' a union in easeneo. Cyril of .T(‘,rusalem aaserhsl a metaphysical 
and physioal xmion insotnucli, that Qod h'cam'. man.' In the incarnate 
Christ there was one subject having one nature, and that; xlivine-human. 
Nestorius disagreed hoeauso ho held tliat tliis would destroy the divine 
immutability. It was Nestorius also who ]mdi<is1ri'd against the use 
of the title lhe.oU)h)s for the Virgin Mary, and it was the Nestoriaus 
who had had sucli great influence in the Middle ICiist at the tinm when 
Islam arose. If urthormore, the Monophysites w<^^(‘ popular in Palestine, 
in hlgypt and in Antioch. In the si-xth century they formi'd sects in 
Syria and ISgypt. Tire .Tacobit/es also as explained above —were 
influential in Arabia, and they were. m<>m)physii,e. Have we in the 
Qur’an an incompletely informed mind exiiressiiig an opinion' about 
current controversies % 

Wliatever answers may be. given it is iniKiresting to e.xamine the 
conception of Christ set before us in tbe pages of the. Qur'an with such 
a background in mind. 

At first blush it may seem to be expressing tlie obvious when it is 
affirmed that the. Qur’an teaches that desuM Christ was only a man. 
In Sura xdiii. 50 it is roundly assi'rti'd : “ He is oidy a en^ature to whom 
we have been gracious.” In Sura xi.v. lOi ; “ (hid coidd not take to 
Himself a Son. Wlien He. decrees a inattiu*, He has only to say He ! ”, 
aiid in Sura v. 79 : “ The M(NSsiah is only a nu'ssenger.” Such passages 
seem conclusive enough, but a closer examijuition presents many 
checks. Thus, for instance, if we look closely at the context of the 
first rcfcronco wo find that there is a mysterious allusion to the, raising 
up of (mmds : “ Ho is only a servant on whom We have bestowed 
favour, and have appointed him to he a parable for the Children of 
Israel. If We willed. We sJunM appmnl angeht from anumti ymi in the 
land to succeed.” H the words of verse 60 were tittered iinmcdiatcly 
after those of verso 59 (which Bell doubts) then we should liave a 
significant movement of the I'ropliot’s mind revealed to us, and it 
might be suggested that Muhammad thought immediately of an angelic 
nature when he thought about Christ. On the other luuid, in the con- 
text of the third reierenco above, we have the plain, deolaratiou that 

both of them ate food ” which refers to Mary and her Bon. This, 
taken in conjunction with the story of Abraliam’s angel visitants, who 


* tyintro ivOpuKits, t>i ia/Op^wifi, 
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do not oftb food bocjiuHi' tlioy aro annuls, would coiistituto a plain denial 
of tlic aiif^olic. nature of (.llirmb.^ 

Similarly it soK’niH qtiitic. ooncluMive, wlion wo road Sma iii. 62: 
“Verily the likeju'Hs of Johiis with God is as the likeness of Adam. 
He created liiin from ourtlii, tluui He said to him ‘ Bo ’ and he was,” 
that the humanity of Christ is taught. But here also it must be remem- 
bered that the Qur’an gives a pre-eminent place to Adam, as we have 
already seen. Il<', was (‘.rejited in a Heavenly Eden amid the court of 
Heaven. • He was represented as superior to the angels,, who were 
called upon to worshij) him, and he was the occasion of the fall of 
Satan. Ajmealyptie literature busied itself excessively with the 
doctrine of the person of Adam, and wo know that there was great 
emphasis laid upon the doctrine of the Christ as the Second Adam 
within the Cliristian Clnirch. Tliis was particularly true of the theo- 
logian Theodore of Mopsucstia, who represents the Eastern Church in 
regard to this jwint. Thus if the likeness of Adam is to he pressed, it 
has a twofold aspccft. Eor Adam was a direct creation of God and did 
not come to exist by OKlinary generation, and the same is held to he 
true of Christ. Thus it might be hold that wo have here something 
approaching an Arian conception. 

Nor is this by any means the only complication. Christ is declared 
to be “ a Spirit from Him ”, Sura iv. IG9, and sometimes in the Qur’an 
“spirit” means an angel, and the Holy Spirit is identified with 
Gabriel. Therii may he here, however, a reforeuc^e to one of the “ seven 
substiinccs ” from whnsh, according to the Booh of the Seorets qfEo}oeh,^ 
Adam was oompoH<«l, the previously mentioned “ earth ” being one 
of them, and the Spirit wliich was from the Spirit of God another. 
Moreover, in Sura xxiii. 54r-6 the Spirit is said to be “amrrcMH”, 
whioli might be translated “ the word of my Lord ”, for anvr ® is one 
of those words in the Qur’an which is used in a variety of meanings 
and (Xirtainly in some places suggests the term “ Memra” used as 
equivalent for “Logos". And then, to come full circle, Christ is 
spoken of as “ the Word ”. This, as already pointed out, is in the 
terms of the Anmmclation in Sura iii. 40 : “0 Mary, Allah giveth thee 
tidings of a word from Himsolf whose name is the Messiah ” and is 
also in Sura iv. 1G9 : “ The Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary, is only the 
Messenger of Allah and His Word which He oast into Mary.” In 
those two passages, however, the less ambiguous Tadma is used and not 
<mr. 

1 Of. also 1). B. Mawlonald : art. ‘lea in i’ncyc. o/ lakm, Vol. ii, 624. Note par- 
ticulurly Sura iii. 40. M'umimibm is a title for angela. 

® XXX, 8 £t\ 

® A oomploto liat of rofwmooa for the word ia : xxiii. 64 f. ; xiii. 2 ; x. 3 ; Tii. 62 ; 
xviU. 48; lix. 16-16; iii. 42; xxxii. 23-24; xlv. 16; xxu. 66; xx. 66; xvi. 36; 
XX. 62; Vi. 67-68; U.63; xi.43,46; xix.66: xi. 69, 78, 84, 123 ; Ixv. 1 ; xvui.l6; 
vii. 28; xxxiv. 11; xvil. 87. 
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If: IK oomnionly hold that tho uso of the word ‘ahl (Ht'rvaiit) in xliii. 59 
K((ttl(w tho. matter, and that thin word alone implieK linmanity. In 
coiimiontfl on sueh texlw both Niildeke. and Bell * and many othors 
miggcifit “ man ” an an ('.ipiiwaleut. But there, iw e.Iear evid»'ne.e. in tho 
Qur’an that angols were called ‘aM, e.g., Sura iv. 170 : “ 1’he Messiah 
will not ilisdain to bo a servant of Allah, mr will (he. anffch who stand 
in His prcaonco ” (cf. also Sura xix. 94). Neither w the statement in 
Sura V. 79 decisive when it Ka 3 rB that the JVh'SHiah is only a inosaeiiger 
{raaCU), for that very term is us<«l tor angels in Sura xxii. 71 : “ Allah 
ohooHos messengers from among the angels and from among tho 
people." ® 

It lias oCliou been pointed out that there se.emH (,o be a docotio 
element in the Quranic denial of the eriieilixion of (ihrist. Thus wo 
find in Sura iv. I5G : Verily, we have killed the Mt'ssiah, .Tesus the 
Son of Mary, the Apostle of (}od.* But they did not kill Him and 
they did not crucify Him, hut a ximilitiide ms nmh fur them. And 
verily those who differ about Him are in doubt exmeerning Him; 
they have no knowledge concerning Him, but only follow' a eonjeoture. 
They did not certainly kill Him. Nay, God raisial Him up unto Him- 
self ; for God is Miglity and Wise." With such a state.me.nt sliould be 
compired Christian statmnents such as that Christ would not seo 
(xirruption and that He eouki not be holdciii of death. If, is perfectly 
feasible thata Cliristian might say of tlie dews that tliey (iid nol, suixioed 
in their object because God raisixl Christ up. Krom the. time of 
Muhammad back to tho early doeetisin is a far cry, buli w(‘. do not 
know whether statements wJiicli appeared in pseudo-gospids and acta 
were emlxxihxl in popular tales of Christ and persiHte,d up to the time 
of the Broplict Muliammad. We might point, e.g., to the apocryphal 
Acts of Peter ® and Acts of John, partuudarly the latlwr, in support of 
the idea that the cross was only a phantasm. In the of John wo 
find explicit statemonts. Our Lord is represented as talking to John 
in a place opart while tho people are supposed to be irucifying Him. 
Ho says : “ Unto tho multitude in Jerusalem I am being cruoilicd 
and pierced with lances and gall anil vinegar is given .Me to drink. 
But unto theo I speak ” (97). “ Neither am I Ho that is on the cross, 
whom now thou scest not bub only liearost a voieo. I was rockoued 
to bo that which I am not, not being what I was to nuiuy others ” (99). 
“ Nothing, thoroforo, of the things which they will say of Mo have I 
suffered ” (101). But apart from those remote statements we have 
evidence of heretical doctrines hold by people close to tho dayn of 

Noto to Sttr«. L. 8 in hin translation. 

* As a matter of interest one might rofor to tluD words of dalal ud Din Ji&tul In tho 

(vi. 2972 Nioholson’s od.)» ** Jesus iu th(» form of man was homogouoous 
with tho angols.*’ 

* James : JSfnw TttUivmi Apocryjjha^ p. 334. Atta of PMer wa« written about 
A.o. 200. 
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Muhanunad aod those, the aphthartodocetists as, they -were called, 
held that the body of Christ was iacorruptible and insensible to the 
weakness of the flesh. This question was a live one about the timn 
when Islam arose. Justinian (a.d. 483-565) belonged to this school 
of thought, and even tried to enforce his opinion. We read that 
Eutychius lost his bishopric through opposing him. Even a father of 
the Church so justly famed as Gregory of hT^a ^ had the naive idea 
that Christ, by assuming human form, deceived Satan into thinking 
that ho bud only an ordinary human being to deal with. Julian of 
Halicarnassus (d. c. A.i). 518), the founder of the sect of the Julianists, 
held that after the incarnation the body of Chi'ist was not susceptible 
to corruption. There seems to have been some sort of idea that the 
suffering of death would be derogatory to the dignity of Christ, and 
it may be that Muhammad thought that it would be derogatory to the 
prophethood of Christ. Indeed wo have early evidence that such 
arguments were tised by the Caliph Mahdi (c. a.i>. 781) ® : “It was 
not honoxirable to Jesus Christ tlnat God should have allowed ITiTin 
to bo (hilivored to Jews in order that they might kill Him ” (of. Sura 
V. 74, whore it is stated that the Jews killed the prophets). However 
this may be, it is clear that certain docetic elements persisted to within 
a sliort time of the advent of Islam. Not that Justinian denied the 
crucifixion, for ho was one of those responsible for the formula “ God 
was crucified for us “ (a.I). 564), which would be an added stumbling 
block to the acceptance of the crucifixion, i£ it were expressed in that 
way, but can hardly be the occasion for the Quranic protest. Never- 
theless wo might legitimately conjecture that if Jesus Christ was 
regarded as more than man, such a docetic element as we find in the 
Quranic denial of the crucifil^on might be expected.’ 

It is not intended, however, to assert that the Qur’an does not deny 
the divinity of Christ. The denial is most categorical. Sura ix. 30-31 : 
“ The Jews say that Ezra is the Son of God and the Christians say that 
the Messiah is the Son of God. That is what they say with their mouths, 
imitating the statements of those who misbelieved before. . . . They 
take doctors and monks for Lords rather than Gk)d.” (The latter part 
of this is probably a misunderstanding of the Symn use of the word 
RM as in and rabbm, the word Babb being most commonly 
used of God in Arabic, but used in a secondary sense for “ lord ” by 
Jews and Christians.) Sma v. 76 : “ Assuredly they have disbelieved 
who say : ‘ Allah is the Messiah, the Son of M^.’ . . . Assuredly, 
they have disbelieved who say ‘ Allah is the third of three Sma 
iv. 169 : “ Do not say ‘ Three 1 ’ Refrain, it will be better for yon ; 
Allah is only One God ; glory be to Him (far from) BEs having a son ! ” 

Or. Oat., cap. XZVI. 

* Timothjf’s Apology for. Ohritlianity, ed. and (rans. SCngana, p. 42. 

’ Tho Qur’Sn says nowhere explicitly that Christ was onfy a man. 
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iSiira V. 1 IG : “ Wlioti Allali wUd : ‘ 0 .Tcimiis, Son of Mary, was it thou 
who didst say to the people : “ Take ni<^ and my mother as two gods 
apart from Allah ” ? ’ Ho r<*.pli<Ml : ‘ Glory he to Tli<*(t ! It is not for 
me to say what to nu‘ is not true (or what I am not entitled to say) ; 
it I (lid say it, Thou knowt^st it : Tliou knowest what is in ray sotil, 
but r know not what is in Thy soul ; vc'rily it is Thou Who art the 
Knowerot secret things. T dul not say anything to them hut what Tliou 
didst command me: “Serve Allah, my Lonl and your Lonl.’”” 
The last phrase reads almost like a translation of ,tohn xx. 1 7. In these 
passages along with the denial of the Trinily there is a denial of the 
divinity of Christ and His Sonship (si-e also tilura .vi,\'. GG). 

The Qur’an, misoonceiving tlm Trinity as Kaliher, moth(>r and Son, 
feels called upon also to deny the divinity of tlu* Virgin Mary. Wherein 
lay the misconception and whenifore the neei'ssity for such a denial 
is diflicult to state with any certainty. It. has been Iiaxarded that 
because KmA (Spirit) in Syriac is used in the ft*minim> l.he.re was a 
niisidentification of the Holy Spirit wil.h t.lie Virgin. It. has been 
pointed out that in the (hs})d ft) llm Ilehmi's Christ is made to refer 
to “my mother, the Holy Sjiirit”. Others point (.o Aplmurtes’ 
doctrine of the Spirit^ and his Trvnlm of yirifinili/ ojfdiM. tJm .Aw, 
whore, he says : “ When a man hath not yeti kiken a wife, h(‘ loveth 
and honoureth God his Father and t.he Holy Spirit; Ids Mot.her and ho 
hath no other love.” ® Others would hear in the words of the Qur’an 
an echo of the Nestorian protest against. t.he t.it.le thmlokox for tilu* Virgin. 
It is well known that the worsliij) of Mary was greatly emphasisHid 
after the Nestorian controversy.® On the other liaml, it may Ix' that a 
sort of divino family similar to that found in jjagan inyt.hs was in the 
mind of the. j)rof)het in his pi-otest against the 'rrinity. We must 
remember that such notions might have Ihhiu familiar f.o Arab pagauisni 
and that the Prophet would be right in protesl.ing <ut.lu!r against tri* 
theism or against sueh a pagan klea, and that Christians themselves 
could also protest against such a misreading of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as that found in the pages of the Qur’an, or againsti an incarna- 
tion through the conjunetioii of a god witli a woman.* 

Finally, for eompleteiKws, referencie may be made to the. fjict that 
Jesus is known throughout the Qur’an as the Messiah and that the form 
of the nam<t shows it to have been derived from Christian Hyriao. 
There is no ovidenoe in the Qur’an that Muhammad knew the siguifi- 

^ Burkitt j JOarly 88. 

* Noto that the Old Hyriao Iwih th« in .lolin xiv, yo in ih<^ and that 

the PoHlutta han tho in Lukn iv. J ; John vii. .*11). 

® Of. Finhor r IliHUtryoJ (JhnMian Jkiclnm, p, 172. 

® Fnrthor rfTnronpc for tho inpicM nuHitioiKMl may l)n math' tn Mpmhauiiw llm. 
xix. 4, etc, I'horo wo lind tho JMbionito idoaw ahinit th<^ Hoavt*nly Man nr Adam 
applied to Christ, tho idea of Christ as a gigantic angoi and th<^ oon<iepiion of a woman 
Holy Spirit. 
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canco of ttius torrn.’- As iilroady sjiid, Olirisfe is a worker of Tirn'rfl,nW 
(Sura ii. it involves a possilyle. eon fusion in regard to 

the identifieai.ion of tlu*. floly Hpirit, wo slioiild also note the claim of 
Muhanuriiwl in Sura Ixi. <> IT., to f>e tii(‘, fullilment of a prophecy that 
one should come aflHT (Jlirist : “ An<l wlien Jesus, Son of Mary, said, 
‘0 chihlren of Israel, I atn Allah’s ?uossengor to you, confirming the 
Torah which was hofon' Me, and announcing the good tidings of a 
messenger who w’ill come affair Me, hearing the name Ahrmwl.’ ” The 
name would bo a translation of jwTiX’todK, a misreiuiing for the correct 
pa/rdiHetox in John xiv. .1,6 an<l (soumientiitors have explained it in this 
way. That the Muslim int(wpnttation is quit(^ impossible hardly needs 
repetition. The points to note, apirt from the actual text, which is 
well established from aiukmt nuinuse-ripts, are John xvi. 26, where the 
Comforter or Thvraehtte is identifnsl w'ith the Holy Spirit ; xv. 26 and 
xvi. 16, wlnire the identifniation is with the Spirit of Tnith ; xx. 22 : 
" Kecoive th(» Holy Spirit ” and the giving of the Holy Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost. It should also bo remembered that though the word 
“ panuilct(< ” has beesomo a proper name for the Holy Spirit in Christian 
usage, it is lustually an attributive and not a proper rmme, and is used 
as such not only for tin*. Holy Spirit, but also for Jesus Christ Himself, 
in 1 Jolm ii. 1. For other uses of the word in the form peraqM the 
Tdbmid muy bo considtcd at Sh(M. 62a, Z^ikim 7b and also PirJee 
Aboth iv. 15 and Philo : Vita Mosis iii. 14. 

(fi) BscJuthdofiitxd. The doctrine of .the fimil Judgment looms large 
in the proishnnation of Muhammad. Macdonald compares him in 
this resptiet to a revivalist preacher who pictures the torments of the 
damned and socks to strike torroif in the hearts of his hearers. That 
such tcjiching was common in the Christianity of that age is quite 
clear. The pages of Barham and loasaph are full of such alltisions. 
Tot Andrao quotes the translation of a Coptic text,® “ I am afraid of 
the road whereby I shall depart to God and of the Powers that stand 
on it, because I am flesh and blood and like every other man, and no 
man is sinless in the sight of God. There is specially the great river 
of difficulty and of the groat abomination of this river of fire, whereon 
roll waves on waves and the burning flames which no man can escape. 

. . . 0 this throne of fire which is full of trembling and horror! 0- 
tins throne of terror 1 ” * Equally vivid are the descriptions of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The judgment comes like a blow (Sura xiii 31), 
is overwhelming (xii. 107), and deafening (Ixxx. 33). It is the ^y of 
the diagnosis (4 Exca vii. 104, the Tavrm id Fad of Sura xxxvii. 21), 
the day of reckoning {yawm id Jlis^, Sura xl. 28), etc. In this all 
men will appear before God after the resuireotion of the body (Sura 

1 Refe. for tho name : lii. 40 ; iv. 160, 109, 170 ; ▼. 19, 70, 79 ; ir. 30-31. 

* Uraprungf 267 ff. 

• Budge : Coptic Texts v. 726 f. 
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iv. 10; xxi. 104; Ixxxv. 10-13, ftk.). TluitMlay m also amtiW-fUs 
c« Hour ” .sv?//', tilu'. familiar teni in f HiriHiiau usas»' (w'<‘ v, 2B, 
Mark xiii. and Pura Uv. Ki ; jclii. 17 ; vl HU «d;c..). lk‘lP draws 
attoation to tlio word tiscd in t^imv Ixxiv. 1 -7, mjr., whinli is tho byriao 
word used in Matt. iii. 7. It is also signilicant tluit (Jlnist is spokini of 
as a sign of tli<^ “ Hout ” (Wutsi xliii. ftl) wliwili would appw ^ be a 
riiWonco to Ills second advent (in wliicli Mnsliins belief!) il the pio- 

Sun rote back to Clnist.* 

Wlion wo corao to the descriptions of tho celestial cosmology m mo 
Our’an wo find thoro also oloments from tho older religions. Ch'igei sees 



JLlCXl. A'* 9 VMUll UllV. * .vi-.—— ■ ^ 

however, should also be made to hUivmk Ewwh 3 -‘21.* Cb'igoT also 
rote tlio seven hells of the Qur’an to the satiu' sources '* (wo bum 
XV. 44.). I’aradise, may in all probability bo attri- 

buted to a Christian source.® A. Paradisic deaitibwl in sensual jmagoiy 
was not foreign to some Eastorn Christians, as Tor And mo ^ 
out,’ quoting the Ujptm of of Ephraim th<'. Syrian. ^ Aad 

when the pleasing virgins of Variwlise aT(^ dewribed in tbe Qur an at 
Sura Ivi. 3(5 an uuusiuil torm is uswl (‘aril/i) whiob sbows alUnity w’lth 
tho liobrcw of Esek. xvi. ‘.57 and Cant. ii. 14. It should not be te 
gotten that when Jerome oonunentod on Matt. xix. ‘ib he pronnsed 
tho rccojnponso of a hundnyl wives 1 “ IH qiii nmim {wndnwm) pm 
Doniino dww'sertt ccMf'ifW rewpiai inf>u,uro." . „ . 


xxxvUi and xxxix. it is lughly probable that, Malik the 
Hell (Sura xliii. 77) is tho Molooh of tho Old Tostoment. 

(/ ) AXiscsUiiwfioMS. Wo would conelmlo these illustrations- -wnicli 
are not to bo taken as at all exhaustivo -with some miscellanoous 
retoncos of interost for conipjirative doctrine. The. vanity, im^ 
tainty and inconfitancy of this present world is eouipatible with me 

* Soo, howov(jr, Bell ; 2 Ae Qur^m ii. 496. 

« Ho reto to Ohagiya ix. 2. 

4 Oharlofl ; ard ^mdanu of Vol. ii. 4;»2 ff. ^ ^ 

» A’fu6in six. 1. Tlw aaro Ahaddojif JHr-iiiuihMhf » 

mAa ydvm» Tmkiaw^h and Arcia of. 2 Ham. xii. « ; ®Tol» xwu* r;;, 

24; Pim.xl.2(two); l?Ba.xxiu.4; l)out.xxxii.22 ; and l>Haaxxxvui.«l«rtl^ 
of those names. jSdwytf (8um cj 6) aa a name for HoU may iims hwm orcatod on m 
samo principlo firom tho misohiof * of Jwfc. vU. 26 ; and Isa. xlvii. U* 

• Joffeiy : Voo. of Qttr’ftn, 224. 

» Muhavmad, p. 120 f. 

« Sohwally : Jowitcon, 8«, roforrod to by Joflery, op, cit, 
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ascetic spirit ia the Syrian Ghurch which, though in some sort rq)u- 
diated by the “ no monkery ” of the Prophet Muhammad, shows again 
and again in the pages of the Qur’an (Stma xl. 82 ; kviii. 17 S. ; 
' ii. 268, otc.).^ I'ajir, wicked (Suras Ixxi. 28 ; Ixxxii. M, etc.) is the 
technical Syriac for “ llcslUy Sti/a is Tatiously attributed bo the 
S^o moaning “ depravity ” and to the Talamd where it has the sig- 
nificance of “ unlawful ” (see Sura v. 46, 67, 68). Ta^ul (u. 267, etc.), 
idolatry, Ims also, in all probability a TalmQdic origin (of. 8<mhe&m 
X 28d). Khati'a, “ to miss ” reprosents fairly closely the oL^rfo of 
the Now Tostamojit (see Suras iv. 94 ; ii. 286 ; xxviii. 7 ; aevii. 33 ; 
iv, 112 and kix. 9, etc.).® And similarly the terms for purification and 
purity, ^akhii and zaM, both Tor Andrae and BeU consider to be due 
to Christian Syriac usage.® 

The special U8<( of kaffara in Sura xlvii. 2 importmg “ absolution” 
is associated with Jewitfii or Christian ideas of atonement, and the 
word gwban in the sense of oblation has also a backing from the par- 
ticular Aramaic and Christian usage of the term * (rf. Mark vii. 11 
and many places in Ijeviticus and Numbers, o.g., Lev. ii. 4, also Neh. 
X 34 tmd Ezek. xx. 28 and xl. 43, where both the Hebrew and the 
Aramaic occur). 

If those examples are studied it will be seen what a considerable 
body of evidence of a doctrinal dependence on the older religions is 
presented by the text of the Qur’an or, if that is too great an assump- 
tion, at least what remarkable parallels can be presented to prove the 
common idiom of the thought and even, in some cases, of the religious 
speech. It will also bo seen that the connections with Christianity are 
closer than one would at first expect, although we have already given 
the warning that there may have been a growing approximation in 
religious apoccli between Christians and Jews. 

(iv) llBLiGioxJS Law. For completeness we may give a few examples 
of similarity in religious law between the precepts of the Qur’an and 
the older religions. It should first be not^ that the very conception 
of the Qur’an as tho BAari'o— a Code— is a return to the conception of 
revelation as Law such as wo in Judaism and the extreme reverence 
for the Torah. But the Qur’an in itself could not supply all that was 
required in a complete religious Code, and so we have the gradual 
enlargoment of tho preceptive element in the and the later 

systematized Fiqh of Tfllam As this enlargement and development 
took place the older and well-established regions wielded a stronger 
and more far-reaching influence than in the Qur’an. 


J Of. SarUum amd locua^ it. 137. , » v 

* See under the apptopriate headings in Jeffet7i<ip.cw. 

* BeU: op. eit, 51, mmI Tor Andiae: I>«r XJrtpruitg dtt Itkmt mi iaa Ohra- 
UxUma (in KyrlMiiaoritk Arubrift 1936, P- 

* Of. Wensinok in Bnes/e. of lOtm, Vol. ii, 1129. and Mingana : Byriae Infiimee m 
the Style of t&e Qur'Sm, p, 85, 


1.0.9!. 
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AhliiLions and bathing an'.pn'scrilwHl in .TndaiHinaiid fshiin (Hura v,8 
and 9, of. many pJisaagnR in tho Mosaic, law). The proliibiticd degrees 
f)f marriage ans tin* aam<' in Tslam and .rndaimn (Hnra iv. 2()“27). 
The prohibitions with rcganl to <‘.(>.rtain food show Hiniilari<.it‘H with the 
Jewish Law (Sura ii. 1(J7) particularly in the prohibition of what dies 
of itself and swine’s flesh (see also Sura v. 85) f.). Kor marriage with a 
female slave compare Sura iv. 2H with Dent, xxi, 10 IT., and for divorce 
Sura ii. 226 ; 228 f. and iv. 24 with Deut. .x.'civ. 1. The period of 
waiting before a woman can be remarrh?<l is thr(i(' mouths acc-ording 
to the Qur’an (Sura ii. 228), and we lind the. same law in tln^ Talmd} 
The period for th<! suckling of a ithild is two years (Sura ii. 2.*}8). This is 
also to be found in the fahmtd? Tlu! laws of iidieritjimu' in tin' Qur'an 
and the Old Testament differ radiiailly, but art', in agriH'meut as to the 
order in which relatives of the deceasi'd person shall recudve their 
portions (Sura iv. 12 ff., etc', and Ihud.. .x.xi. Ifi -17 and Num. xxvii. 
8--U). Th(i duty of almsgiving is laid down in all the three religions 
(Sura ix. 5, 18, (K), 104 ; ii. 265) f. ; vi. 128 IT. ; iii. 86 ; Ivii. 7 ; of. Ijcv. 
six. 9 f. and Deut. xiv. 28 f.). 

For the Law of Retjiliatiou, Sura ii. 175 ; iv. ‘.M and v. 49 should he 
compared with Deut. xix. 4--12 and 15- '21, iite. 

0. 0 H B I S T r A N I T Y AMI) M II S L T M T K A 1) 1 T TON 

The traditions of Islam give mueh eviilenee of the influenee oi 
Christianity during the jKiEioil of the formulation of Muslim trailition, 
This is not simply in the a(u«IptlUUH^ of Christian ideas, hut also in 
antagonism, for the early traditions reflect tlxi controversies of the 
times. An instance of this may he given in reganl to the (piestion ol 
miracles. Tlio Qur’an contains the diselainuw of Muhamnuxd to be a 
worker of miracles, but the common argument for the unupie pe^ 
sonality of Christ wliicli was adduced from His power to work miracles, 
finds an answer in the stories of the miratJes of Muhammad. Thus 
we have evidence from the Apology of A1 Kindi (late tenth centuij 
according to Maasiguou) of atorioa of the following miracles : The wol: 
and the ox speaking in confirmation of the prophothood of Muhammad 
the tree which moved towards him, the shoulder of goat’s flesh whiol: 
warned Mnhanunad that it had beeu poisoned, aiul the mirocubui 
production of water whereby the Prophet satisfied the thirst of hii 
followers. Wo have also the story of the healing of tlie leg of Salmf 
after the battle of Khaibar by the Prophet blowing upon it, and o: 
healing imparted by the Prophet’s clothes which remind us of Marl 
vii. 23 and Acts xix. 12. On the other hand, in his Apology before thi 
Caliph MahdS (a.d. 781) made by Timothy the Nestorian Patriarch 

^ Qtbhaimlh iv. 10. 

^ Kethuboth lx. i. Soe Oeiger : haJt, Mohmwned au^i dmi aufgentm 
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he is able to say that the Qur’an has not been confiimed by miiacle 
without, apparently, any contradiction from the Caliph.^ 

Guillaume says that the early narrators of EaSi^ “ borrowed events 
from the life of Jesus, attributing them to their own Prophet” * and 
Goldziher has gathered a number of illustrations from “ a great wealth 
of examples ”,® and says in a footnote that Ibn ^ajar * agrees with 
more ancient authorities in aclaiowlcdging the share which the Chris- 
tian proselyte Tamim ud Daii had in the formulation of Muhammadan 
eschatology. The same wiitor shows how even the phraseology which 
speaks of men doing anything “ in God ” (fi’IM) reflects the rHiriHt.mn 
phrase “ in Christ Tims wo have, “ God has servants who eat in 
God, drink in Him and walk in Him ”.® “ Fellowship in God ” becomes 
a Muslim plirase.® In the. of Muslim and the Mishkat ’’ we 
have the tradition attributed to Abu Huraira : " The Apostle of God 
said, ‘ God Most High said, “ I have prepared for my righteous ser- 
vants what eye hath not seen, nor oar heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man.” ’ ” This is almost a literal translation of 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
It is possible, of course, that by “ God said ” we have ah indication 
that this is quoted from former scripture. Other matters in 
and Fiqh which are worthy of note are to be found in Guillaume and 
Goldziher. They are far too numerous to be adequately represented 
here. They embrace versions of the parables of Jesus Christ and His 
sayings. Some of these latter are such as we find in the Gospels and 
some are “ unwritten ” sayings of Jesus.® 

As time passes there is strong evidence for more accurate knowledge 
of the Christian records. Thus A1 Ya‘qiibi in his TanWi, which was 
written in the latter part of the ninth century, describes how Chris- 
tians do not hold that Christ spoke in the cradle, gives outlines of the 
earlier parts of the four Gospels, aud then summmizes, giving the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and the betrayal of Christ by Judas ; 
he shows acquaintance with the discourses at the Last Supper, the 
scene in Gothsemano, the trial of Jesus and His crucifixion, without 
any attempt to reconcile the narrative with the Qur’an.® There is a 
very full account to ho found in the forty-fourth treatise of the l^wan 
uf §afa (c. A.D. 1000).^® In this we find an appreciation of the fact that 
Ciu^ found the Jews devoted to the externals of the Law of Moses 

Mingana : WoodhrooH Studied, Vol ii, p. 37. 

® Guiliaumo ; The TradUiane of leUm, p, 133. 

* Goldzihor ; MuJmmmkmsiM Vol. ii, 382 ff. 

* i. 372. 

® A1 FaHhani : CmvmvUoE'y m the Forty Traditiom, 62. 

• Muslim V. 236, 

’ £ook of Seditions, on tlxo Oreatum of Paradise md the Fire. 

® The coUeotlon made by Asin y Palacios, Logia et Agrapha Domini lesu should be 
consulted/. 

• Soe MaedonM PresentatUm Vdime, contrilration by Dwight M. DanaJdaon, 

p.80. 

« Bitva m-um It? (Cairo, 1928), Vol. iv, 94 ff. 
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and with iifctlo interost in the imvurdnt'Ks of roliffion. Tlioy were fol- 
lowing slavislity the traditions whicli luul comt* down to tlnnn and had 
but little knowledge of the bearing of thi'se things on tlu* Hexeafter. 
Wh<«i tluj Messiah observed them Ife saw no differtmee he.t,weon them 
and the p(H)pIo who had no knowledge of religion and i)roph(H‘.y, and 
who did not accept the. Book un<I tlu* Sniina, tlu' Way or the Law, 
They had no knowhwlg(i of nuimieiation of this pres<‘nt w(»rld or zeal 
for the next. Bo he was grifmid at their state, and had ooinpassion on 
them. ] lo knew it was nsedesa to rebuke <.bem, sis tlu'y already luwl the 
rebuk<‘. of the Law before tliein. It was no ns<> to lay prohibitions upon 
them and threalis, for these, too, were in tiie Law and th<« 'IVopbcts. 
He saw that lie should manih^st liiinself to Ihetn as a Inuiling physician, 
fk) he Ix'gan tti go t(» the htnnes of the ix'opie and nus't them indi- 
vidmdly. Jfe would find a inau an<l preach to him, <ixhort him and 
ttuwdi him in parables, rousiiig him from Ids ignorance. U<i would 
lead him to bo converixsl from this pn*B(*ut world and would inspire 
within him a desin^ f<tr tlu^ Iw'niafb'r and its peace. 

Tliero follows a <l('scri{»tion of Imw Ohrist taught the nee.(»«ity of 
inward purity ; “ Ibuaiuse you have w'ashed your b<»di('s and whilxuiod 
your garments, and have put tlumi on whiui your souls are deliled 
with the corpses and lilthy things which peH.ain tmto ignoranai, 
blindueas Juid dumbmiss, and are, miwle vile by tliost* t.biiigs which an» 
.associatad with evil dispositiims, sue.h as envy, hatred, (.reaelnxy, 
fraud, gr«e,(l, avarice, lUcainneHS, suspieion and hnvdiu'ss.” . , . 
“ Can you feel a desire for the. Kingdom of Ibuiven wlxTidu for those 
who dwell therein tlnmi is neither <h‘a(:h nor weakness from t»ld ag(s 
neither pain nor sickness, neither Inmger m»r tldrst, m*i1.1itx fear nor 
grief, neither poverty nor need, neither t«)uble nor aflliction, neither 
remorse nor envy ; and wherti there is likewise, no hatred, no boasting 
and no arrogance, but where men live as fricuuls, in hnnmmy, happy 
and joyful in their spirit, their fragrance, their graeiousness, their 
gladness and their idoasuro ? . . . Aiwl you can Im with them living 
for ever, never growing old, never <lying, never suflering pain, never 
thirsty, never sick, never fearful and never Ha<l.” 

“ Ho gave tliom much counsel, and His wortl luwl effec.t on their souls. 
It was customary for the Messiah to go every day fnwn one town to 
another. Ho healed them and prcaohotl to them ; He warned thorn 
and summoned them to the Kingdom of Heaven. But the King of the 
Children of Israel, supported by a mixed rabble, wanted to arrest Him. 
Once when Ho was at a public meeting, this crowd s<^t upon Ifim, but 
He cscapctl. . . . They would lose siglit of Him then till He would 
be heard of in another place whenw they would go to seek Him. This 
passing from one place to another went on for about thirty months. 

“ At last, when God purposed to bring about His end and raise Him 
up unto Himself, He gathered His disciples to Him in Jomsalcm. 
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There, in an iippc.r room witli His chowni oomimionB He said, ‘ I 
go to my Fatlior and your Father and beCorc tli(5 separation of my 
^vinity (lahiU.) 1 give a oliargo to you, and I make a oovenant and an 
agreement with you. Whowxsver aoc«‘.pto niy charge and fulfils my 
covenant shall re.imiin with mo to-morrow, and whosoever accepts 
not my charge, I sliall not be with him in anything.’ They said then 
to Him, ‘ What is the charge ? ’ Ho said, ‘ Go to the kings in the 
uttermost parts of the earth and inform them from Mo of what I have 
told you and summon them to that to which I have summoned yom 
Fear them not neither in awe of them, for when my human nature 
(nasHt) ^ is sej)aratwl, then I shall bo in lloavon on the right hand of 
the Throne of my Fatluir and your Father. And I shall be with you 
wherever you go, your help in giving victory and strength, by permis- 
sion of my Fatluw. Go to them and summon them by means of your 
friendship and cure them and command them to good and forbid 
them from evil, though you yourselves may be killed or crucified or 
banished from the earth.’ But they said, ‘ What is the proof or con- 
firmation of what you command us ? ’ ilo answered simply, ‘ That I 
will be the first to do this.’ . . . 

“ It was in this fashion that His human nature was crucified. His 
hands wens nailed to the wood of the cross and He remained hanging 
on tlie cross from ojirly in the day until the evening. Ho asked for 
water hut He was given vinegar to drink and He was pierced with a 
spear. Then Ho was buried in a rough unlmisheJ place and forty men 
were on guard at the tomb. 

“All this oceuTTcd in the presence of His companions and His dis- 
ciples. . . . Tiicy wore assured that Ho had not ordered them to do 
something other than He would do Himself. Afterwards they 
assembled for three days in the place where He had promised to appear 
to them and they saw this sign which was between Him and them ; 
so the news spread among tbe Oiildren of Israel that the Messiah had 
not boon killed. So the grave was dug up and even His human nature 
was not found. There was therefore some difference of opinion among 
them and much controv«asy arose, the account of which would be 
lengthy. 

“ It was then that those from among His disciples who accepted 
His charge went abroad among the towns. Each one of them went 
where he was sent. One went to the towns of the West, another to the 
towns of Abyssinia, two went to the habitations of the city of Rome, 
two went to the kingdom of Antioch, one to the towns of Persia and 
one to the towns of India. There were two others who stayed in the 
regions of the children of Israel.” 

It will be seen that this account is feirly accurate, and very 

1 ZaMU tad nMU ace the regulw Syriac terms for the dirinity and Immsnily of 
Chaist. 
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aliglit (M)ii('<WHion is to tlid (liffsrctit iK'(«iiinlr (*f (.In* cnicifixiott 
to be found iu tiic Qur’an. A sfeitenuMit of facts wlii<di do not agree 
with tbo Quraiiio aooouiifc is iiuidc ({uitc (d»jc(itivcly. Krom tiiis it 
would appear that the Qur’an wiw not aeccpfcd -id- hsist by these mou 
— ^in the way it is accopt<«l to-day. 

In passing it may be mcutioucd that t.hc h'gend or legends, (or they 
are various and extraordimwily copious, of filn* supernatural journeys 
of Muhammad, the, Isra’ and Mi'raj "• have tlniir roots in earlier stories 
— ^notably Shvonie. -and will in lat'r days be found to have 

boon given back to Christian story, e.g., in the Jjiiuiw (Umwdy? 

One matter of particular importiuiee is th<‘ evidiuiee of th«> siscetio 
tendencies in early days duo to the (Hirisiiian jusewtic! ideal and practice. 
Tlusro ar«f passages in the traditions \vhi<-h sliow l,hat th<> asceticism 
of Christian monks had caught the imagination of the. lirst generation 
of Muslims and though the fslamie tnmd is usually away from iwuie- 
ticism and the injunction from the Prophe.t “ No monkery in Islam” 
is most influential, the Proplu^t is (sredik'd with sayings whieli <ionld bo 
prtvssod into th(^ serviraf of tin* “ rule of povcTty ”. He is re<iorded as 
liaving said, “ I stood at the, gate of Pjiradise and olwervwl that the 
majority of those, who gained admitiamce by it were f.he poor, whereas 
the wealthy were turtuKl away.”® In a<hlition we have the nword 
from ‘Abdullah b. Mas* fid : “ As though I beheld the Hrojdiet of Cod 
imitating one of the, most an<^ient prophi'hs, who was l.ortimid and 
beaten by his pe,ople, but only wiped the blood from Ilis fatv, and wud, 
‘ God forgive My people, for they know not whieli teaches Christian 
meekness * and obliquely applies the saying to the Hroplu't. A largo 
proportion of the sayings attribiik'd to Clirist by A1 (jhazziill in his 
Ihya are of an ascetic character. “ It is rela(a>d that Ji'sus, may tho 
blessing of God and peace be upon Him, wmit out and prayed for rain. 
When they grumbled, Jesus, ujiou whom he peace, said t.o them: 
* Whoever among you has committn'd sin let liim go buck.’ They 
all wont back, and no one rcmaimul with him in the desert except one. 
Ihon Jesus said, ‘ Is there no sin in t!u‘e 'f ’ And lie said : ‘ I swear 
before God tliat I do not know of anything, e.w,e|)t that on a certain 
day I was praying, when a woman passed by n>« and 1 looked on her 
with this eye, and when sho again passwl by mo 1 »tue,k my finger 
into mine ©yo and, plucking it out, threw it after the wonnui.’ Then 
Jesus said to him : ‘ Then pray to Gt>d while I say “ Amen ” to your 
prayer.’ And so ho prayed and the heaven bticamo covsrod with 
clouds and then poured forth rain and they quenched tlieir tliirst,” ® 

* Ibn SiahSm i. 188 and vwuiotm iu Bulsh&i'I, thp il intikiV aiu 1 miiuy iiUior oolluetuinit. 

* Miguol Asin : Itbm mi the Divine (Jumetly ountaiuH u miWH ol' intunnivtUiu wliioh 
may bo usefully conanltod. 

* Bukhari ; BiqSUi, 67. 

* Buy^ilri : AvJbiya, 64. 

» 'mam. id ma, Vol. l, 277-28I, ef. Jmi. lx. 31 j MaU. v. 28 f. : xvlii. ». 
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In the Hdine writer we find * : “ Take Olirist as youi pattern. For it is 
said that Ho had no pnTse. and for twenty years He wore the aamn 
woollen sliirt ; on His journnyH lie took witli Him nothing but a cup 
and a comb. One. «lay when He sjw a man drinking out of the hollow 
of his hand He straightway threw His cup away and used it no more. 
Then He })aKsed a man who was combing his board with fingers and 
immodialiely Ho c^wt away His comb and tiscd it no more.” In the 
MisMaU there, is an attribution of a similar asceticism to Muhammad in 
the section which deals with the exeelletioe of poverty and the Prophet’s 
manner of lib*. “ It is ndated from Umar that he said ; ‘ I went in 
to the Propliet of Allah ami lo ! he, was lying on his side on a mat made 
of roods. There w»ia no btslding bctwmi him and it ; and the mat had 
marked his side. He was propptul up on a pillow made of skin stuffed 
with the rinds of dates. And T said, “ O Messenger of AUah, pray 
Allah to giv<‘, abiindanco to thy followers, for verily the Persiana and 
the Greeks have been given abundanm*. although they worship not 
Allah.” He answered “ 0 Ibn Kliattab. art thou yet in this condition ? 
Those are p(!opIc whose good things have been given to them quickly 
during this world’s life.” ® 

In socking to understand thostf traditions it is well to remember that 
wo have evidence of a native simplicity as distinct from ascetism in 
the early <Iays of Tslani. ‘Umar himself from whom the above tradi- 
tion is reporkd was noli a man likely to attach too much importance 
to worldly show. We are told that this persisted oven in the Uinayyad 
Caliphate. ‘ Umar b. *Abd ul ‘Asia stripped the Mosque of Damascus 
of much of its ornament and molted down the golden chains of the 
lamps because “ ho considered such show to be opposed to the spirit 
of Islam We also read how Ibn H»abal left a banquet which was 
being given in his honour because silver plate was being used. So, 
though Islam protested against mouasticism and celibacy, it exhibited 
a spartan or even puritan spirit in many respects. 

As examples of how raattors which were of interest among Christians 
were taken over into Islam, we may take the question of the age of the 
tesutrootion body and the question of whether a wicked man may be a 
minister of roli^ou. In regard to the former we have the words of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia : “In the resurreotion the Creator by 
His power remove all the defects which the bodies of men had in this 
world, and will quicken the bo^es blameless and perfect m form at the 
age of thirty years.” If someone asks “ How do you know this ? ” 
we will answer, “ Immediately after the creation of Aidam (Gkid’s) 
order was imposed on him. iWther, after the law was given to the 
IsiaelitoB God ordered them that a man of thirty years should do the 

* JUt Perle Priei»m, p. 63 (trww.). 

> JfitSi w Fcm vl JVgartl’ (Arab, text 447). 

• MaijB^onth : , muiy Devdopmeni of Muhttmnuidcuiiiim, p. 168. 
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work of tlic tabemaclo ami tlio prioHtliiOod. Our [jord also (ianio to 
baptism at the ago of tliirty years. . . . Adam was created at the age 
of thirty years . . . there is there (Parailise) neither old nor young, 
but all mankind will rise up at the same age.” ' I n the Mulikat (and 
in TirnxidljT) we find the following : “ Jt is related from Abil Sa'Id that 
the Messenger of Allah said, ‘ Tlie meanest of the dwellers in Varadise 
is the man who will have eighty thou.san<l servanls and seventy-two 
wives . . . and they who die whether old or young, of those who go to 
Paradise will all return in Paradise to thirty years of age. They will 
never exeeed tliat age.’ ” * In a Ijanaft book of insl.rue.tion we find : 
“ In the traditions we find that the ritual ^irayi'r is obligatory {ivdjib) 
behind iwory Muslim whether rigliUious nr wicked, although lie may 
be. guilty of the greatest sins, hut it is not, eorrei-t to recite the ritual 
worship behind a heretic., a denier of IJiuUlh ora Slii’a.” •* I n Theodore 
wo toad: “If a priest is false because of Ills odious eondiuit, the 
baptism whieli he administers is truo hceause of the (imposition of the) 
tight liaiul, and if his works are sinful, the saeriliee which he offers is 
genuine. ... It the priest is a. sinner, his iniquity, like his justioe, is 
upon himself alone. . . . Those who assert that tlie siierifice of a 
sinful priest is not holy, assert wrongly. ... If a hand is imposed 
upon Bataii there is in him the hand of priesthood, and if he breaks 
the sanctified bread and give me of it, I shall receive it from him and 
regard it as hw.king nothing.” * Many similar instances eould bo given, 
but considerations of space forbid. 

1). T It M 0 It B I S T I A tr T n K O J. O <1 I O A I. » A (1 K (J H O U JNT 1) 
T <) K A H n V' I S 0 A M 

No doubt a great deal in Islam is to be attributed to the gnuius of 
Muluimmad and to the Qur’an as a sacred book, but these wore not 
the only olomonts potent in the prinluction of the Ishnn which we now 
know. AJroiKly some evidence lias been produced for this statement. 
After the compilation of the Qur’an in tlu' first generations of Islam 
tliat religion ^ow and dcvelopixi in a partially Christian environment. 
Daring this time it c-Kactod a service from Christianity which it om- 
ploytxl in its own systematisation. So, though it might bo possible 
to maintain that Muhammad was only influenced in a small degree by 
Christianity and Judaism, and that it is certain that his knowledge 
of Christianity was of a superficial oharacter, it is in no wiso possible 
to say the same about the early i>erio(l of Islamic development. There 
the influonc/O of Christianity was profound and far-reaching. 

Thus it now falls to our lot to disciuss in somewhat fuller detail 

* Miufiaiui : Synopiiit of OkrUlitm Doetriiif. in the h'oiirth Venturu, nuacnlliie to 
Thoodoro of Mopsuostia. 

* KUhb ul Fitanfi fifiU il Janna (Arab, tost, ji. 4tt7). 

* Bvgnq loa i'ar&'i4 vl lelani, p. 127, 

* op. eit. 
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than in tho opening remarks on relevant historical matters, that 
Christhm theological sotting which will give us the clue to much we 
shall afterwards encounter in our study of Islamic theological begin- 
ning and linos of development. If wo institute a comparison of 
Christianity and Islam by taldng what Christianity now is after cen- 
turies of development and comparing it with an Islam which has been 
similarly dcvcilopod, wo sot ourselves to examine the streanos at their 
moiiths whicsli are far apart, rather than at tho sources which are close 
together. If we wish to know why one stream flows to tho West and 
tho other to the East, wo must make a survey of tho watershed, so 
far as that Ls possible, bccfUiso this particular watershed lies in country 
which is almost inaccessible, and convulsions have diverted the streams 
from their old bods. In fine, there is much that remains unexplored, 
and wo have to manage with the sparse information which we have been 
able to gather. Now discoveries might bo greatly rovealbg. 

Wlion, also, we find a somewhat naive description of Christiamty 
in Muslim writers and smile with superiority because we liave first- 
hantl knowledge of Christianity as it is, we shoidd romemher that it is 
possible that our knowledge of what Christianity was may be deficient. 
Not that we consider that the eternal and immutable truth of Chris- 
tianity is not a fact but that tho form of doctrine lias eriiibited much 
that is transient and subject to change. Wo may doubt very much 
indeed whether that Muslim theology which was formulated contra 
O/irislianos was ade(iuately fomiulated in opposition to what is funda- 
mental in Christianity and yet we must know that it was formulated 
in antegonism to tho form of Christianity with which it was familiar. 
Wliother Christianity was properly and truly presented to that age 
or not most not bo taken for granted either one way or the other — 
indeed it may be utterly impossible to make a positive statement or 
form an assured judgment on that question in general. In some 
rospoots and by some people Christianity may have been correctly 
presented, but in other respects and by other people quite incorrectly. 
By some it may have been exhibited as it is in truth and by others a 
mere travesty of Christianity may have been set before the critical 
eyes of tho first Muslims. There is much valuable information to be 
gathered from Dr. L. E. Browne’s book on this subject,^ and with the 
main findings of that hook we are in agreement. In an historical 
examination of this matter ethical, political and racial matters must 
find a place, but here our sole purpose is theological, and it is to data 
of that description that we will devote our attention in the main, 
only toucliiug on other matters when they seem to have some bearing 
on our inquiry. It may be further remarked that it is not intended to 
give complete descriptions of hei’esies, schools of theology and great 
theologians in the pages which follow, but simply to indicate the broad 
^ Mdipie of Chrietiamiy in Asia. 
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ouilinoK and to deal with mattorrt in nion* dc'tail wln^n pai 

leKs with thought in Islam, 

(i) Pum4si>amio OiuusTrAN OoOTUovMHSY. [<\>r inoro than th, 
centuries bofort* th(‘. advent of Miifiamrnad fdie Christian (Ihureh v 
agitated by eontrovi^rsy nfter controversy. We litid n,t the hegiimi 
of that |)<u‘iod a Ohaivb had i»ii.ssed through yeu.rs of sufleri 
and pc^tseoution jUi hmg lu-st (‘uuM’ging froin its I(uvly estate in the wo: 
and coming to r<H«)gnitioti as the ndigitm of a mighty ('upire. It 
inde.(».d signilu^ant tluit in (he early fourth century one of the. first a( 
of Constantine wh<‘n by his pn^sence lu* g;ive (uninttmanee to the n< 
status of th(‘ Church at the. Coumul of Ni<‘asi, should 1 k» th<‘ receivi 
of numerous petitions of <‘.oinphi.int fnuti bishops against their felh 
bishops. I<» is r<MW)rdcd that he l)urn<*d tlnun. 

We must not, of <'.otirse, attribute all the {'.ontroversies to the pert 
which Ix'gan with tlu^ fourth century. The Manuouites with th< 
pee.uliar Gnostic tcme.ts had <listurbed t.lu' (tliunh of tlie. second centu 
and they ling<u‘<'d on into the si».venlli (*entury, Tim <5nosties h 
already hoesn stimulating enough to provolo' tJie hooks on heresi 
wliich W(vre tlu^ foundation of tlnxdogy ev<‘n us early a,s th<‘. latter pa 
of tluuseciond century in the work of Ireiunuis. .Instin Martyr, Clemeti 
ami Origiui to mention only a. few luid all (.aken part in n^sisting fal 
doctrine, or in dt^hnuling Christianity against «fudaism and paganisr 
or in a<lapting the tnessage of Christia-ruty to <mrr<‘nt philosophic 
thought. Ami s(>m(X)!ie has described tln^ tiurd cetitury as one of tl 
most unhappy of tln^ Christian era. It was tins (xmtury which saw tl 
b(*gimungs of th<‘ (controversy alunit tlH» ndat.ion of the Him to tl 
Fatlior. The (jm^stion of tin'. <livinity of Christ took first place i 
tlusological diwnission. Then^ was unanimous agnaunent that; Clixii 
canm frmtj God, that Me. had brought a divim^ revelation, and that B 
was both Siiviour and Lord, but the probhun was raistsl as to how th: 
recognition of Christ as Siiviour and this worsliif) of Him as Lot 
could be explained in relation t»o a ndigion which had asscTted at th 
cost of its own blood a pun». monotlunsm ngairisf^ tlu^ polytheism of th 
Roman world ? Rusehius says tliat during tlu^ yt'ars of pc'acus whic 
preceded the DiocI(».tian persixmtion, tlie (^liurch fell on evil day 
and showed signs of dege.neracy. .‘It is during this period that we se 
the rise of the honstkal scihools of Adoptianisnn wliich asw^rted tha 
God chose Christ to be His Hon be<^auHt» of His virtiu', and Habellianisni 
which maintained that Christ was simply a manifestation of the On 
God. We witruiss also the controversy of Dionysius of Alexaudrii 
with Paul of Samosata (c. 250). Here wes have the (xginnings and the] 
came to a head in the fourth century. Niiuwui whicJi should hav< 
brought about a settlement was the prelude to some sixty years o. 
unremitting dispute and (contention. Nor did this mid it, for thori 
immediately foUowod the Christological controversies with regard tc 
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the relation of the humanity to the divinity in Christ, and those lasted 
till after the rise of Islam. 

The Church was now olothed with temporal power. It had powers 
to enforce doctrine in the interests of unity — always a primary oon- 
sideratlon to those who tulo. It had a major doctrinal battle to face 
and the instruments it used were not the gentle apostolic persuasion 
of a followslup in the Grace of God, where all must be subordinate to the 
glory of God and the praise of the Gospel. It now seized on the instru- 
ments of disputjition and sot in motion the processes of councils. It 
had escaped the dangers from without and was now to be subjected 
to an inward pinning and feel the agony of dangers from within. Its 
unity, promoted by the necessity for closing its ranks in protective 
fellowship against an antagonistic world, was now to be broken by the 
incursion of nominal Clmstuuis in ever-increasing numbers. With the 
friendship of Constiuitiuo Christianity had become fashionable, and 
we should never forgot that he who lent his support to the settliug of 
the disputes in the Clmrch at Nioaea was not yet a baptized Christian. 
The age of shrines and images, relics and charms and the cult of saints 
was upon the Church, and all these things would find supporters iu the 
uew adherents of what was shortly to become the State religion. 
For, before the end of the fourth ceutury, we find that paganism is 
proscribed oven as Christianity had been and that the Emperor 
(Theodosius) is commanding that all his subjects should be orthodox 
Christians. Heresy is henceforth punishable by the State and so the 
definition of heresy becomes all-important. 

One of the sad features of this period is the rivalry of the great 
schools. They seemed to delight in setting themselves in opposition 
to ono another. Alexandria seems jealous of Antioch ; the Oriental 
bishops respond with opposition to Athanasius the Alexandrian bishop, 
the (^eeks and Syrians almost hound him. At one time Irenaeus 
could look to the bishops as the guardians of sound faith and, 
apparently, ozpect some unanimity from them, but now it is the 
bishops who seem to be the ixreconcilables and nnanimity is far to 
seek. Antioch, which was soon to play so potent a part in influencing 
the Church of the Bast, the Nestorians and the Syrians, who were to 
be the closest in their contacts with Islam, and at whose feet the early 
Muslims were to sit when they set themselves to systematize Islam, 
was most unhappy in its reljations with Alexandria, to which aUo Islam 
became the heir in many things, particularly in its mysticism and 
neoplatonism. 

We And another outbreak of contentiou and dispute iu Constan- 
tinople when Hestorius of Antioch became the bishop of that great 
city and startled the Ohuroh with his protest against the use of the 
title Theotokos — God-bearing — ^for the Virgin. The dispute led to the 
scandalous council of Ephesus in 431. The Alexandrians arrived at 
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tlio Ooimoil before the Syrian supporters of Noatorius and ooiuloumod 
and cxconimnniciitod him. When the Syrians arrived they reversed 
this decision, and then Cyril of Alesandria compounded with the 
Syrians, and Ncstorius was left in the lurch ! Tlui de-cision finally 
reached in condemnation of Nestorius amounted to the alUrination 
of the principle that the humanity and divinity in Christ were insepar- 
ably united. Then the question arose Jis to how they were united ? 

There follows the attempt of Entyebes to explain this mystery. 
He held that Christ was God and man, but that when tlic union of the 
two natures took place in the incarnation the stronger submerged 
and absorbed the weaker, so tliat Christ was all divine. JDioscorns 
of Alexandria supported this, and Constantinople, led by Flavian, 
opposed it and excommunicated Eutyolu'.s. Tlio Council at Ephesus 
in 449 reversed this decision, and Loo the Grwit of Itonie callc<l it a 
Council of Bandits. 

In addition to these the Pelagian controversy must bi^ mentioned, 
for though it pcrliaps agitated the East less than <ih<‘. West, luwerthe- 
loss it liad a profound influence on it and is asscciatHnl witli the Eos- 
torian Cliuxch, the Cliuteh which more than any other wsm brought 
into touch with Islam in its early ytws. 

Such wsw the coutiniud gnawing strife and controversy which rent 
and wore down the Church, whicsli imperilled its imifiy aiul whioh Hapi>ed 
the energies of the Church of the East at a time when a chiar, ^Kiticnt, 
vigorous and unit<«l witness was reqtiirod of it in taisj of the imminent 
rise of Islam. 

(ii) Titio GitHAT SoiiooLs. The tlmui grtsat stihools of Clnistian 
theological thought which should (H)nsiden«l in relation l;o tin* study 
we have in hand are the School of Ale-vaindria, the School of Oapjjadocia 
jind the School of Antioch. 

(a) T/k*. Si'Jutd of AlaxaiMa. Ah^xandria was the c-entre of Greek, 
Gtaoco-Semitio and Christian culture and hsirning for centuries. 
Indeed it was the meeting place of East atid West and the gnuit colony 
of Jews was largidy instrumental in achieving a wonderful bhaiding 
of Semitic religion with Greek philosophy. It was in this place that 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament scriptures was made, in 
which — and in the Wisdom litoratuio — we see the beginnings of the 
attempts to reconcile Moses and Plato. Islam was later to exhibit 
in its development a similar synthesis of Semitic and Ilellonistio ele- 
ments, and for this the ground had been prepared by at least six cen- 
turies of theological and philosophical thought. Ite great luuuos are 
Philo (o. 20 B.O-C. A.D. 50), Valontinus the Gnostic (c. A.i>. 1.20-160), 
Basilides (117-138 at Alexandria), Clement (o. 150-213), Origen 
(186-264), Plotinus (c. 206-270). 

The School was strongly marked by eclecticism. Hero truth was 
regarded as a river fed by many streams and every flower yielded 
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honey to the bee. Its philosophical background was a Platonism 
systematized by Aiistotelianism and supplemented by the 
emphasis of Stoicism. It was in the Timaeus that its Platonism found 
its centre, and this Platonism never ceased to be the predominant 
feature of the teaching associated with the School. It had its trini- 
tarian exponents such as Bfumenius, Moderatus, Nicomachus, and 
probably the greatest of all, Plotinus. But it also had ututarian Pla- 
tonists of some note as witness Celsus with whom Origen disputed. 
It is from Alexandria that the Neoplatonism arose which was after- 
wards to exercise such a profound influence on the philosophy of 
religion in later years, both in Christianily and Islam, and which must 
always be taken into consideration when Islamic mysticism is examined. 
Even Islam with its rigid unitarianism could not resist the inroads of 
the trinitarianism of Neoplatonism into its orthodoxy, its Sufism and 
its philosophical schools, as we shall have occasion to show in some 
detail later on. Ideas of emanation and procession prominent in 
philosophy and theology in both the religions or their unorthodox 
ofehoots have their source in the main in this School. In Islam we 
may trace them in al ParabI, in Ibn Skia (Avioeima), in Ibn Eushd 
(Avorrocs), in Ibn ‘Arab! the groat mystic and noany others. They 
even find their way into traditions put into the mouth of the Prophet 
Muhammad, as, o.g., “ The first thing which Allah created was the 
Eoason.” Even when regarded as errors they form the subject of 
discussions by the theologians. And when Neoplatonist elements 
have boon noted in Islamic thought it should not be thou^t that the 
fount of origin has been reached in Pseudo-Dionysius, or Proclus or 
Plotinus, whose influence certain scholars have rightly observed, for 
behind Dionysius and the others there axe Clement and Origen and 
behind Olemont and Origen, Pldlo. 

PhUo was the author of many a tenet which we find later in Islam. 
His angolology, his thou^ts on prophethood and the principles of 
exegesis are all traceable in the religion of the Prophet, and the dis- 
cussion is in the idiom which Philo rendered familiar and which the 
Babbis and the Christian Alexandrians transmitt^ with their own 
comments and additions. Thus many things which st^e our ear 
strangely, or perhaps scandalize our orthodoxy, or — as is sometimes 
the case — are represented by certain writers as marking the complete 
difference of Islam from (fliristiamty, such, for instance, as the ntber 
transcendence of God, these very things can be found in the Christian 
writers of the Alexandrian School. Shortly we shall take doctrine 
after doctrine and show that this is so. 

It should further be noted that the School of Alexandria is stron^y 
characterized by pure intellectualism and abstraction. Sense _ is 
regarded as of little account. This world is a shadow of reahties which 
lie beyond and the world of sense and corporeality is valuable solely 
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fis a gain wliereby entraiUH) may be matle t.h<‘ purely incoriwrt 
(se (5 riiilo, (h Smnnm, 32). Tliie idea was !,« beectiiu', almost, proverbi 
in Suli iiliouglit with its oft repeafasl al ninjdzit qmttarnl nl Ila^ 

“ the phenomenal is the bridge to th(>. rejil 
But Christian Ah^andrians 4 w.eept.ed t,lie I nearnation, which Tsla 
has shown no disposition t<^ accept. Kor t.lie (ihrisl.Iaus of that soho 
the Incarnation was fundamentfil. It, wjis tln^ toncihstorn* wherel 
tlioy shapexi all the rest of their theology after what tlu-y liad la 
down about the trausc,end(mt M<»nml. Tliough t.hey did mtt igiio: 
the humanity of Christ, yet the Divjm* .Logos provi(le.d them with tl 
k(iy to all the theological mystiU’ies and to tin* inle.rpr<‘.totiou i 
Scripture. 1 u tliis they diflered fn)m the Seliool of Aiitioeh, where tl 
first considonitioii was the rev(*a!(Hl Scripture which wjw examined h 
the truth about tin’! historical ,le.HUH. It is sis it l,lie start, ing point < 
the Alexjindriue system of philosoplih’al theology was the a j>m 
princif)le of the. Divine .Logos as m<!<liat.or. wln'reas the Antiocher. 
School preferred to work <t fmtvmrL flowlsMi,, in this too tl 
Alexandrians had a sliaris for wti are probably right in littldirig tli 
work of Origcn t,o be of the grealKwt, iTnp(»rtane<>. gn'Hl,er «‘ven than thr 
of Clement, since liis scriptural tlntology, his methods of exegesii 
his care in textual criticiism, his emphasis on grammar and linguistio 
his theorii'S of types and alh’gory, W(‘re all stK’Ii sis would he of th 
greatest interest to a religion like Islam in wliisdi sindi strs’ss was lai 
on Seripture. Much of the work of Origcn must have formed th 
procsKlent (tsiken iu eoujunetion with I’hilo on tlw .l(•wish side) fo 
what we shall discover in the syshunaiiization of t,he like thoughts i; 
Ishim. More.ove.r, many of these things wem carries! ov<*r into th 
Schools of Antioch aiul Cappsidoeia by thinkers win* honoured th 
great saisit Jind found inspirsitiou in tlx' work Ins had don<'!.' 

(6) TJu>. SrJiml of Oatfyjmima. Tlie names of this sehool is not happy 
but if it were (sailed tlx*. School of Caesansa, so many Ikiwiih were callw 
by that nauu*, we should not be. nuusli bestter off. The nanx* applic 
to a School of Cliristiau theology re.prcsesnted by three, great namoB 
Basil of Caesansa, Gregory of Naxianziis and Gnsgory of Nyssa, wlx 
was the greatest theologian of the thre»',. 'I’heir date, is from a.I). 361 
to 394. Wo mention tlxsm here bersatusis we shall have ocesasion t( 
rof(!r to tlusm later and beeaiisis the seshool represents some points o. 
diffensnee from Antioch. It earruwl on in nwiny uiattei’s the work o: 
Origcn, reviving it for the fourth century. It is more philosophioa 
and metaphysical than Antioch , while at the sanxt time showing marked 
Aristotelian infiueneo. Thus we find in Basil a distinction made 
between mtuki and hyposlam showing that the fornuw is related to the 
latter as the universal is to the. particular. Another instance is in the 

^ Oriflcu'H iiu^ology in bo found in hiH comntoniarutH on John and Matthow, HiiE 
de Prineijnis is partialJy availablo iu Hulinua' trarislatioiu 
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employment of the Aristotelian terms “ form ” and “ ftlATYiantw ” in 
the discussion of the sacrament of Holy Communion. But in their 
attempt to restate the doctrine of the Trinity, they used Platonism 
as well as Aristotelianism. In their mysticism they form a link 
between Alexandria and Pseudo-Dionysius. A special point of interest 
is their insistence on tradition as a source of Doctrine. This mi^t be 
written or oral. In this we see the influence of Philo and those Jews 
who held that beside the written law there was an oral instruction 
which had been handed dowit. Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a 
secret or esoteric discipline.^ We find the same idea recurring in 
Islam, and the surma may be said to be based on such an assumption. 
The Sufis also appeal to an unwritten tradition to support their 
peculiar tenets. In contrast to Alexandria we see a strong ampfuiaiH 
on the humanity of Christ. We have also a better systematized doc- 
trine of human nature. The idea that the whole of humanity was 
created ideally by God, recalls the conception of the Heavenly Adam 
which has had some influence in Islam. Similarly we have man 
described as the microcosm,® which theory we find in Philo and in the 
earliest theological thought of Islam. Their eschatology also will 
present points of interest when we come to that subject 

shortly. Finally, although this school is unswerving against Arianism , 
it should be remarkod that Gregory of Nazianzus points out particu- 
larly the human limitations of Christ, His lack of knowledge and His 
growth therom, His subjection to temptation, His grief and aU the 
human elements of the Gospel story. 

(e) The School of Andoch. Antioch was as old as Alexandria, and it 
had an ancient rivalry with the latter ciiy. But as a centre of leariiing 
its history was shorter and it could hax^y dare to vie with the great 
names associated with Alexandria. Its importance as a school of 
thought was due to its Christian associations rather than to classical 
learning. It claimed to be the first city of Christianity, and it certainly 
was the first centre of Gentile Christianity. The controversies within 
the Church from the fourth to the sixth centuries coincided with a 
growing mterest in Aristotelianism as distinct from Platonism. While 
l^exandxia remained the great Platonist School, Antioch devdoped 
its philosophy along the lines of Aristotle. The results of this axe seen 
in the methods which the Christian Antiochenes used in the examina- 
tion of material data as the foundation of their systematic theology. 

Antioch had associations with the early Gnosticism. Its schools of 
rhetoric and dialectic must have been foimded at an early date. It 
is known from Eusebius * that there was a school of this description in 
A.D. 269 when Paul of Samosata was condemned. This Paul seems 


OrationB xl. 46. 

* la al InsSn ttl Kamil by JIB and Ibn Miakiwayh ; see infia, p. 163 f., etc. 

* Eedea. Hist., vii. 29. 
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to liavc pavetl tlio way for tlxo distinguiHliing oinphaHiH of tlic Antio- 
clwiies upon, tlio Ijistorical ,T<»hu 8 and their diHliko of Tiuitajjkysica. 
Not tliat it inu«t bo aupposK'd tliat tliis dialiko was carried too far, for 
psoudo-motajdiyHical subtlctioa aro in <‘\'idonce. from tli(> teaoliing of 
thuso who looked to Antioch as tlmir tlieologieul mother. Wo find 
thorn in Ne.storian apologists ad musmn ; ami «piite apart from such 
cTuditica tins muture of Antioch must bo ststn in the. Syrians who were 
the agents in opming the treasuries (*f (Jreek pliilosophy to the Persians 
and Arabs. It would swm also that at a later daiss wlnm ative.rsity 
brought low the pride of Alesaindria and of Antioch, AIe.xandria was 
instrumcntjil in a.d. 720 in bringing back Greek h'arning to Antioch. 
It is i)Tobablo that her«i we slionld look f(»r <he miw (and somewhat 
degenerate) synthesis of Neoplatonism and Aristot^dianism of an 
uncritical character which we lind in the. early Muslim period and with 
more complications as the Muslim .system imfohls Ji»s(‘ir. It may be, 
of course, that tliis synthesis has a nuudi ejiiih'r beginning and tiuit wo 
may refer it more closely te the! influtuice of Origen on Ajitiocdi. It 
is certain that the Hohool «irri<Hi on tin* traditioji of Origen iuresjM’.ct 
to solid liistorical and UnguistM*. researcJi. 'Hius, iansian the, Martyr 
(311.-312) was probably concerned in tlie. revision of tlu! Hyrian text 
of the N<w Testament. There is also imct'abltt in .Lucian the hnjos 
Christology of Origen. 

Lucian was the teacher of Arius iiu<l these early Arians show acquain- 
tance w'ith Aristotelian iliahs'tic. It is also at this j>eriod that we 
noticx'. that, howov(‘r much alhtgorism hi«i b(‘.en sanctilied l»y Origen, 
the school pn:f«!rs to take the otlier (deiiumiis o[ his exegetieal teaching, 
and there soon arises a pndereiKMt for gratnmati<!al an<l litisral (fxposi- 
tion of the Hcripfcurcs. The tj^ndogy of Origen, howevtsr, survivea. 

Iter us tlie association with Arianism must bo signiliwvut. How much 
vigour had it in the period iii»m«lialK(ly preceding Muhammad? 
Anotilior signiiicjwit association is with Ncatiorianism. Diodorus (378- 
394) has often been regarthsd jis a i)r«cutsor of Newtorianism, and it is 
certain, that Tlieodoro of Mopsucstia (c. 429) was the itnmexliate foro- 
timner of Ntwtorius in his Christology. Not only was the school 
influential tlirougli its tctiching in Greek, but both Diodorus and 
Theodore had their works translalwl into Kyrijw by Ibas of Edtasa in 
407 or thereabouts, and so the theology bextanus more widely known 
and sjirejid eastward with the exile of Nestorianism into Persia. 
,Tho migration from Antioch to Jundislmbur, where an Aristotelian 
school was founded, has been already mentioned, an<l we may also note 
that Nisibis bocuiue the heir of Edcssa, and so the teAchings of the 
school wore i>lantod in the luairt of the new Miislhn Empire, 

Wc shall have to refer to the teachings of the Sohool at some length 
presently, and therefore these preliminary remarks must suffice. 

(iii) Tiijb Existing PiiiLosorHiOAL TmeoLoav. .Ifrom the foregoing 
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it will be (ilcav tluat boforo the advent of Islam there was a considerable 
body of pliilosoplilcal theology in existence. A modem TtfnaliTn 
lias written on Muslim theology and has said : “It is the opinion of 
the majority of people that the tenets of theology {‘Urn id Mam— 
more strictly ‘ dialectical theology ’) are derived from the Greeks. 
The basis of this is that in A1 Jamil’s Madnm as ^ghir m’l Kativr 
and Ills Jawdidr ul Qu/m ho has derived his exposition of Ndmmoa 
(propliotiiood), WaB (revelation), llMm (inspiration), Ruya (vision), 
‘AiJJkid) im Tkmah (retribution and reward) and Midjiza (mirade), 
from Ibti Sltia and A1 Farabi and wliat they wrote in a Greek philo- 
sopliical vein. But this opinion is greatly in error. No doubt A1 
Ghazsali did get these from Ibn Sina and A1 Farabi, but these matters 
are original discoveries of these philosophers and have no nontiftH nn-n 
with Greek philosophy. Ibn Eushd writes in Tah&fut ut TaJiafut ‘ As 
for the rest the ancient Greek philosophers have said nothing about 
miracles. L lotiow not a single one of the ancients who accepts what A1 
Ghazzuliluis tiikenfromthephilosophersoflslamabout Vision, ^azasall 
thinks that philosophers deny the resurrection of the body but there 
is no statement of the ancients on this subject.’ The truth is that 
though Miwlims have looked on Aristotle and Plato with respect and 
have taken all their tenets, their discipleship has been lifted to 
mathomaticH and physics and the like. When divinity was so imper- 
fect among the Greeks, how could Muslims reap advantage from it ? 
The doctors of Kcddm always looked down on Gre^ theology. 
Although Ibn Taimiya does not agree with the exponents of Kcddm 
(•mutoWZfmww)— tor ho says in his Ar Raddni ‘cda’l Mcm^, ‘Many 
things in the mutahtUmm are nonsensical ’ — ^nevertheless, just after 
this passage ho writes, ‘ The KeiUm of Aristotle and the nrnkdaxCdnmt 
are lK>th before me. In comparison with Acistotle’e the latter’s is 
based to a fat greater degree on assured premisses.’ In Tahdfitt id 
Fcdadfa the doctrines of prophethood, miracles and the hereafter 
which A1 GlvazzilU ascribes to the philosophers of Greece are not their 
discovery at all, but are Ibn ^a’s, and originally not even of his 
invention, for Ibn Sina changed the findings of the older mdaMr 
ImMn and expressed them in a new way. Ibn Taimiya writes in or 
Baddm ‘<da’l McMiq, ‘ Ibn S&ia dealt with matters of theology, prophet- 
hood, the hereafter, and the Law {shem^a), of which those before him 
(perhaps Greek philosophers) had not spoken, neither did their intel- 
lect reach to it, but Bu ‘AH Sina derived these things from Muslims.’ 
Ibn Taimiya is not generally regarded as an expert in the rational 
sciences, so perhaps his testimony may not be trusted, but Ibn Bnshd 
(Avertoes), the greatest of Muslim philosophers in his Tdhafiit ia 
TaMfuit has made it clear in regard to many tenets that Ibn Sina 
derived them from the mutaMMimm, e.g., in Iddmt id Fa‘il ^ he says, 

^ Beirut edit.^ p; 54. 
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* In this, botli (i.c., !FarabI and Ibii Kina) lolh>\v<*d our 

Fu aiiotlicr place ho \vrit(^s, ‘‘And i.his is the nu'-tluKl which Ibn Hina 

derived from tlic mula/mllimun.^ ^ 

“ This gift of Kalam will ever reniaiii for a niotnoriaL Hy means of 
it liberty was won from enslavement to Grciok philosophy. Tlio Greek 
philosophy had gained such acceptaiujc in th(% world, and such i>ublicity 
that its doctrines wore considered to be inspirrid. Muslims looked 
at them in tlie same way and thought of Aristotle and Plato as the 
gods of learning. Someone asked Karfibi, ‘ What is your nslation to 
Aristotle? ’ He replied, ' If I had lived in Aristotle's time I would 
have been a worthy <Usei])h‘. of his.’ Ibn Sina in his t^kifd on a similar 
occasion wrote, ‘ Though such a long tinu^ has elaps(‘d, (januot b(s 
a particle of addition to Aristotle’s findiitgs.’ ” 

The purpose of this long sfeitomcnt is c.hwir. Jkujaumj c.<u*taiu theo- 
logical Tnattors are not to be found in the (irree.U philoso])h(U’s, it must 
bo concluded, says the learned author, that the Muslint theology is 
undorived and original to the early exporuud-s of th<^ diah^c.tical theo- 
logy in Islam. Tliis would hjad oiu^ to supposes tluit Ix’sfore th<^s(i early 
theologians of Islam there had been no <^Kp()sition of the matters 
moutioned. Our lengthy ndcrenees to tlu’i th(«)!ogic.al schools and our 
present intention in setting fortli the (ixistiing pluIos(>phi(%al theology 
before Islam is to show that siujli a contxmtion is imsupporttul and that 
already tnatters of thc*<oIogi<jal importan(‘4‘- to both ( ihristianity and 
Islam — ^not to sp(^ak of Judaism* luid been mulm* diseussion for 
(ionturics. Our later examination of the details will give overwhelming 
evidence} on this point. 

From the earliest time nu^n of religion had sought to relat(} their 
religious concu'.ptious to th<} philosophy of the day. To be intelligible 
one must not only use the language} of tlie. p(}opl(‘, to whom one addresses 
oneself, but have a knovvhulge of the idc'ias whicJi the. words one uses 
are likely to suggest. The Fathers of tlu} (ihristiati (•hurctli had this 
task when they souglit to ])r(is<mt th<». nt*\v m(}ssag<‘- of (Thristianity 
and even earlier tlian th(}ir time, we fiiitl tin} nec(}ssity imposed upon 
the writers of the New Testament. A teiacdu}!* like In'.mwMis, who had 
little patience with the m<».taphyHical 4ind held strongly t.o the inability 
of reason and the absolute need for revelation, (‘.otd(l not avoid talcnig 
into consideration, ideas of emanation curr<}nt in his day when con- 
sidering the mode of the gimeration of tliet Hon, (iven wliile hokling that 
it w<as incoitiprelionsiblc}.’* 

The Jews of Alexandria stii»rted with the twin (iorujeptions that 
Scripture was a divine revelation aiul that Gretsk philosophy was true. 
Since this was tlie case, their task resolved its(slt into the reconcilia- 

^ (iditiou, ji. 27(J, 

* Shilili: ITht. 

» Mil. Jlwtr. iii. IS. 7. 
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tion of philosopliy witH the Law, Plato with Moses. Philo thus took 
the logos doctrine already existing— although he claims he had it 
by divine revelation — and uses it in his exposition of Judaism. 
A second result of the acceptance of the two principles mentioned was 
that it was concluded that there must be a twofold means of acquiring 
truth. There was a way of ascent by the human reason and a way of 
bestowal from above by divine revelation. These two factors we find 
presented in a philosophical manner in Philo. 

The case was similar with regard to the Christian Alexandrians. 
Harnack says : ^ “ The Church appears as the insurance society for the 
ideas of Plato and Zeno.” Some of the early Christian scholars came 
to Christianity by the path of philosophy. This was the case with 
Clement, and Justin Martyr describes his itinerary via Stoicism, 
Peripateticism, Pythagoreanism and Platonism. In this last they 
foimd most to attract them Origen was in the like case. 

That there were dangers in this must be obvious, and sometimes one 
wonders whether the content as well as the form of philosophy did not 
intrude itself to the detriment of what was fundamental in Chnstianity, 
and press revelation into the background The reservations permitted 
to Synesius of Cyrene (d. 412) when he was appointed bishop, in regard 
to the resurrection of the body and the creation of the world, contrary 
to the Christian tradition, are illustrations of this. Harnack says 
that these early philosophizing theologians ‘'made Christianity a 
deistic religion for the whole world without abandoning in word at 
least the old teaching of the Christians.” ® 

Indeed it is quite clear that there were protests from some early 
Fathers. Tertufiian is an opponent of such philosophizing tendencies, 
though he was the first to use the term “ person ” with regard to the 
Trinily. His synthesis was rather with Jewish elements, and for him 
Christianity was the New Law. That difference of opinion as to the 
legitimacy of philosophy can be heard from Muslim lips in later cen- 
turies, and the question is one which was not raised originally by 
Muslims, but one which they received as part of their inheritance 
from these centuries of Christian and J ewish inquiry. On the one side 
we have the work of Clement and Origen and on the other the protests 
of Hermias, TextuUian and the orthodoxasts of Alexandria. 

Neither are the Muslims the authors of dialectical theology.^ In 
Christianity there were dialectical schools at a very early date. (Mgen 
informs us that in the schools of instruction in Alexandria there were 
ordinary schools where the creed was taught with simple commentary, 
and that there was also' provided a dialectical instruction for those who 

^ De Cherubim ix. (i. 144), 

® History of Dogma, Vol. ii, 228. 

» History of Dogma, Vol. ii, 224. 

* Vide infra, p. 64, for the Aristotelian dialectic of John of Damascus . 
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were fitted to receive it and profit by it. TIicho wore initiaidd into 
scientific, matbematical, physiological, astroiiomicjil aiul philoHopliical 
study. Definitions were proposed and disc-usHiotus (misikmI on dlbical 
subjects. Wo have already mentioned the dialeetieiil seliool at Antioeli 
where gradually phUosoifiiical pro|)OHitionH were regarded as of lesH 
account than scriptural exogesis. Tlie methods of e.X(geKis have their 
reflection in the schools of Muslim theology as w<* shall show j>re,s<>ntly. 
Traditionalism was also not neglected in the (.iap[Mdoc.ian tSehool. 
Thus it is not too mxxch to say that tlu; siihserpieut legalistic, philo- 
sophical and mystical elements in later Islam show' paralhds with 
similar elements iti prc-Islamic Jewish and (fiiristian schools. In 
early Christianity wo sec the Tcrtullian ]>oint of view and the vigorous 
Hellenistic influences. We have litciralism favoumd by a school like 
Antioch and allegorism favoured by Alexandria, h’or one the Mosaic, 
Law is the schoolmaster and for the otluw the (Ircidc Philoso]»]icr is 
the tutor. For Clemout revelation is by the tiKslinin of Scripture and 
abstract reasoning. Tlvcrc is a covenant of (<o<l <!ovcring tin* patient 
search for truth in the philosophers and t-lut Mosjiic, Law. 

So long as the unity of truth was priujlainuid, one might argins thal; 
little harm could he done, but when we find that then* was a tendency 
to divide truth according to the various grades of men so that what 
was “ the truth, the whole truth and notliing but the f,r)ith ” for one 
class was certainly not so for another, we (tau s('(‘, what; <langerH liirk<Ml. 
The “ two lives ” of Philo and then in 01<*.m(>.nt, which the latter sought, 
to justify by the distinction between “milk” and “solid food”, 
“ Faith ” and “ understanding all mysteries ”, ” tlu* spirit of bondugff ” 
and “ the spirit of adoption ” could do a gri'at deal to unset, I, le the 
conception of the unity of truth. The prae.ticre of “ res(‘rv(* ” and 
“ accommodation ”, while it might have, sojih* justilieatum as applied 
to teaching so that simple minds might not be f)urdened with matters 
which they could not well understand, might on the other hand become 
a subtle enemy of truth. The division into the «M>mmot» lHiopI<>, who 
could exercise faith as a sort of infiirior discipline and (ilKsdietusi to 
axrthority, and the privileged wise with their mystical or inte.lh'ctual 
gnosis, has its reflection in tlio ‘mmn and M'W <>f hitt>r Muslim wtit(»rs 
and in the practice of " taqUd -unrwiHoning obedhuuM* to authority, 
and the tagiya whereby a man e.onc<ade(l his real opinions. There is a 
danger here that faith should he regarded as j ust inferior underwtondiug. 
Even A1 (jhazzSlI who achieved some, measure of emancipatuwi from 
mere iutellcotualism, is not unable to escape the snan*. He has his 
plain dogmatic and ethical teaching in oiu^ group of his writings, 
attacks the philosophers in others, in yet otlwirs (soruh'stsends to 
philosophize, and oven in Misfikat ul /imHlr, wher<f In* brings his 
readers to the threshold of an a<lvaiut<«! myst,ery, hints that there is a 
further stage which could not thou be revwUed, and which we havtt not 
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found explained in any of Lis extant works. Place side by side the 
t 3 rpes and antitypes of Origen and A1 Ghazzall’s similar indiilgenoe in 
symbolism. Consider Clement’s doctrine of gnosis alongside the words 
Ghazzall uses in addressing his reader in MisMat ul “ Ton 

have assayed to climb an arduous ascent, so high that the height thereof 
cannot be so much as gauged by mortal eyes. You have knocked at 
a door which is only open to those who know and are ‘ established in 
knowledge’. Moreover, not every mystery is to be revealed or 
divulged ”, and add to this the disdplina arcani of Gregory of ITyssa 
and, with all the differences encountered, it can be seen that there is 
the common attraction of the esoteric which might lead to contempt for 
simple truth which could be grasped by the “vulgar horde ”. The 
pride of intellect which thinks certain “truth” is “good enough” 
for common people is not a sign of any great ethical superiority. 

The esoteric doctrine, reserve, the “ two lives ”, the grades of the 
vulgar and the elect, allegorism and typology, all these go together. 
And when it is asked “ Of what profit has been your allegorizing ? 
What has it revealed ? ” the only answer that can be given is that it 
has “ revealed ” such subjective imaginings as contribute to the conceit 
of superior wit or piety, and constitutes a convenient method of reading 
into the Scripture what you wish to find there. 

The principle of “ accommodation ” has more to commend it. When 
Origen says, “ The holy apostles in preaching the faith of Christ 
declared with the utmost clarity whatever they considered was neces- 
sary for salvation even to those who were slack in investigating divine 
knowledge and left the reason for their statements to be discovered 
by those who showed themselves worthy of the excellent gifts of the 
Spirit ” ® or to Celsus, “ For our prophets and Jesus Himself and His 
disciples were careful to adopt such a style of address as would not 
merely convey the truth, but which would be suitable for the winning 
of the common people, until each one, drawn and led onward, should 
reach up as far as possible to the comprehension of the mysteries which 
lie behmd the seemingly simple words ”, and Ibn Miskawayh ® (in 
almost identical terms) : “ The honoured prophets, on whom be peace, 
had to adopt a style of explanation which was near to the understand- 
ing and could benefit all classes of men in common, ux order to proclaim 
their message and teach men. So they used proverbs and riddles which, 
beside being commonly understood, satisfied the elect also. Each 
man was informed by the prophet’s word according to the extent of 
his intelligence,” so long as there was no idea of exclusiveness, and 
there was nothing to be withheld absolutely but only until the pre- 
liminary instruction had done its work, then there was no violence to 

^ Gairdaer’s translation, p. 44. 

® de Prmoipiis i. 3. 

3 Vide infra, p. 173. 
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unity of truMi, It in doubtful, lunvuvur, wlu'tlinr iliis was always 
tlni n[»[)annost. thought in tlin luinds of Miuso. phihfsoplii/.itig theolo- 
gians. It may bo. witli su(*.li ideas a.s tliose in mind that Shibli sugg(»strt 
in tlu^ <iuotatio!i w(*. have ma<le. that an e.ma!u‘.ii)a.i.ion from |>hilos<»phy 
was dosirabh*, but the furtlie.r conto.ntion tliat t.his emaiU‘ipa.tion, was 
achieved either iii the earli<u‘ Ohvistiau or Ihe lat<‘r Musliui th(u>Iogia.im 
is not one which we c-au possibly admit. Th<^ philosophizing of tiheo- 
logy had gone a long way befoni Islam a.ml in Islam it e,ontinued on 
the same j)atli in spitt^ of th<‘. prot/i^sts of A1 llhn,zzrilT, 

It is true, that protesiw have, taken. pla<*.e in both the n^ligions, a-nd 
that sometinu‘S the, prott*,vSt against the us(‘ of reason in religion is 
added to the dislik(^ of ])liilosophy in redigiou partieularly in Islam. 
It has formed a (dassi(^al (piestion in Islam as to whetlnu* what is right 
a.nd wrong is reeognizahh*. I>y reason, with few except the l\1uM»a/iilit)es, 
who are not nujkomsl orlihodox, ttiaintaining tin*, allirmativc*. This is 
to press matters to a, crude. extrcMue. Tin* prim'.iple whi<'.h Ole.rjnuit, 
tor iustanc<i, ae.C(*.pts is that nothing is to In*. lM*lh‘ve<l of (rod whieh is 
unworthy o.f Him and tluit n^ason must he iilu^ jmige t)f wind, is worthy 
of Him. Thus reason is tlu^ judg<*. of revtdationd This <|uestion will 
be tak(Ui up later. It must sulUcc^ ln*re to indicate tin* [)robI(‘rn. Is 
revelation to be regardt*.d 4is mere.ly a eouiinna.tion of what l.he reason 
discuv(*.rs 'i Or is revelation to i)e. a<teeptt*d only winm w<* <*a.n in some 
way read into it whai has already been ra.tiona.Ily e<me(MVed ’( Or is 
the mistake*, we rtiake^ in thinkitig of revela-tion a.s iiUitic ? Or eloes 
nwelation mean tin*, stimulaticui of righli n*asem ? All tln*s(*. itHlieaf;e 
some*, of tin* probimns which arisen and vvhit*h nmst be* fae*.e*d. Jiut tins 
eaisy way e)ijt, to re*garel as allegory all whiedi elenss m»t e^xaedJy sejuare^ 
with se)me {)re*cone.e‘ive‘d le)giea.l or |>hilose»phie^u.I seheme* is e*rroneouH as 
a method and uiultiplie‘s eu’ror, 

b\)r all tin*, appeal to philosophy it should be* reu‘,ogni/*eMl that in 
these early schools tln^re*. was a de*ci<h*el lack e)f rigidity. Tin* case*, of 
8yu<', sius has been mentioned and is, by the way, a c.t)munudi on Hhibirs 
statement that the (piestion of tln^ re^surrection of the benly was not oiuj 
which had been discusseul. There k esvidemc.e'! that thougli philosophy 
was prtisaed into Hccvitxj a great deal had to be», ngardtid as emly an 
interim stattnnetit. The*, data of (Christianity to whiedi tin*. Apostle’s 
Creed is witness were not lost, and, they did a gr<*.at. de*al towards the 
reshaping of philosopliy, and thougli it is (*,asy to say, for iustuu(^<^ that 
Neoplatonism iiifluenc‘i(id Christianity, it is possible and indiuul probable 
that Giiristiauity influenced N<H)pktoniHm. In gem^ral it H(*t*-ms that 
sohitur rnnh^damio was a tacit principle in the evolution of Christian 
theology. As a heresy arose or a wrong statenuuit was ixmk or a 
wrong term used, criticism was cxiweised, and out of the c.riticism 
emerged a more assured understanding of the genuiu<^ (toiitent of the 
' iS’tromlttii v!. IC, m-l ; vii. 10, lilO, 
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faith. Thus was realized iu one way the promise of the guidance into 
all truth which was Christ’s bequest to His disciples. The lack of 
rigidity is illustrated by the defence of Dionysius of Alexandria by 
Athanasius,^ although he used the term “ created ” of Christ, and thus 
it seems clear that though metaphysical terminology might imply 
unorthodoxy, the terminology was not regarded as the all-important 
thing. Indeed, it would seem that difiSlculties increased when the ap- 
proval of orthodoxy was transferred to the acceptance of philosophical 
statements. Earlier, what seems to have been asked is whether some- 
thing “ novel ” (cf. the Muslim hid^a) was being introduced into the 
faith. Certainly this was the case with Tertullian. The above remarks 
will imply that to some extent “ heresy ” contributed to the develop- 
ment of the theology. Similarly in Islam : the early books of theology 
in Christianity were books on heresies, and in Islam also we find the 
same compilations.^ 

One of the results of an excessive emphasis on gnosis in the Alexan- 
drian School particularly, but this is true to some extent of all the 
Eastern schools, is a deficient soteriology. Too often we find the sub- 
stitution of monastic discipline and virginity and an ascetic intel- 
loctualism usurping the place of the redemptive self-giving of Grod. 
The incarnation is in the main held out as a sort of promise of the 
deification of man. Cosmological considerations are of more importance 
than the atoning grace which brings back the individual sinner in 
reconciliation to God. The East had too little of Augustine and too 
much metaphysical speculation. It puzzled itself about the mode of 
the lucamatiou to the neglect of the doctrines of grace. For the faith 
of trust there was substituted the faith of assent, and now when the 
Muslim comes face to face with the Christian he has little to ask of the 
God Who is Saviour and everything to ask about problems of the 
Trinity, the mode of the Incarnation, the difiSlculties of the union of 
divine and human. 

(iv) Christian Heresy and Islam. When the question is asked as 
to whether Islam may not have been adversely affected to Christianity 
by heresy, if this refers to the rise of Muhammad aud his direct relation 
to heretical sects in Arabia, one may reply that there was as much 
likelihood (or more) that he would have acquaintance with orthodox 
Christianity. If, however, the question refers to the later development 
of Islam there is more possibility that in the early clash between 
Islam and Christianity on theological grounds Muslims may have 
become acquainted with heresies which could be used to support the 

1 (U Sent Cf. also viii, 779. 

2 There is a temptation to follow here with a discussion of early Christian mysticism, 
in relation to Sufism, but if mysticism were dealt with this book would be enlarged 
beyond all duo proportions. The works of Nicholson, Massignon, Margaret Smith, 
Horton (of Bonn) are recommended to the student who wishes to include these in his 
study. 
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Muslim position. Somotliing lias boon said under tin* licading of tJic 
Christology of tlio Qur’an about tlio iiviluonoe of (Tiiostioisin ('spocially 
in its doootisnx. Hero it must be addoil tliat tlmugli (jnosl.ics seem 
to bo too early to have had — iu tlu' abseuct*. of litiTid.iire Jivailabld to 
Muhammad — any direct influence on him, it. would stsmi thiit, some of 
those anoiont heresies often had a very <,enaeiou.s lift*. In e.(>rtain 
cases it nuiy have happened that the impulse, which was powerful in 
the rise of Islam may have boon at the sjirne tiim* within other move- 
ments which appear in ecclc'ai<'i,sti(!al hisf.ory as (.lliristiaii henwies. 
In order to form some sort of judgment on tlm matfier we shall glance 
at some of the heresies which may be thought to ('.iiliihil. eluiracteristies 
similar to those shown in Islam. 

(a) Gnostiemn and Kindred Herexm. (jnosl.ieism arosi* very early, 
and Ixsside the Cliristian varifsty we find pagan gnosl ieism ii,nd .lewish, 
Tlie great names in the early period are Vidtuil imi.s, Ihisilides and 
Theodotus. It is interesting to find in (,he linst Kpi.H(Ie of St. .lohii 
evidence of the existence of gnosties at f.hal. early da.l.e. Igiiat.ius in 
fiis epistles had ocmsiou to utter warnings againsf. doeel ie. liere,sy. lie, 
shows that ho attached great imi>or(,une.e to Ihe physical hmfw of 
Christ’s death and rcsun:cction. Why am I ready l,o face f.he hi'asfis 
if Christ did not die in the flesh ? ” 

Tlioodotus (end of second century) (tsliihits many lil<enes,ses lo f.lie 
libionites. Ho lield that Christ wjw a mere imin and ye(. helievt'd in 
the miraculous coneeptioii. He denitsi that Christ <'<tuiii he called Hod, 
Thc.so Mbionit(!.s and the Mar<iionifK‘.s show a loam di, alike for fihe. Old 
Tcstaimmt. The former held that it was a forgery hy an evil spirit. 
The Vseudo-ChimontiiuiH (leclanal that it had been interpolated by false 
prophets who had added tlu^ stories of the sins «;ommil,ted by .\dafn. 

The whole vi(iw of proplmtlKHsl <amtribut<al l)y these waits is of 
special interest. The Ebionito projihehs waire Abralia,m, Isiuie, .Tmiob, 
Moses, Aaron and Joshua. Tliis shoukl he. (annpanal with f.lui' Muslim 
ideas and the cxolusion in Islam also of the writing pmphets of the 
Old Testament (with one or two exceptions). [I’lie iS(>|.liianM held that 
Mani, Adam, Seth, Noah, Ahraharu were prophets. (A1 .Binuii 
quotes Mani for Bmidha and Zoroasfier ns propliets.) The inclusion of 
Seth is interesting beciiuse we liml him in Islam also and f.o <|uitc a 
marked degree in later mysticism.® We. have, evkhaiee in Mas’ndi® 
and Ba^dadl* that early Islam was ncxpiainlK'd with the Manmuiiti's. 

When we realize the affinity that the later sect of f.he I’nulicians 
had with Marcion, and their adoptianist temlen<ji<'s, and f.he. trmlition 
which relates the wxit to Ihiul of Samosata, it is not iinlitting i.hat ho 

» Ad Hmym. v. and ad TraU. x. (if. altu) JOp. of Itaninltiw, v, 10 If. 

* Epiphantas : lla«r. xxxix. 1. 

* Xm J*rairiet d’Or vi. 380 f. Of. also i. 300 iitid viii, 303. 

* Al Fafq baina'l Firaq, 340. 
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should now be considered. His tenets were also akin to the 
Monarcbians — ^iadccd many of these heretical sects show many points 
of similarity— in the fact that he denied personal distinctions in the 
Gk>dhead. Ho held that Christ was horn of the Virgin and that the 
Logos inspired him. The Logos is considered to ’be an impersonal 
attribute of the Father. Paul averred that hymns to Christ were an 
innovation. Tliis list of beliefs is remarkable, for the Muslim could 
hold all this and even affirms it. Paul held strongly to the opinion 
that the light which was in Christ was not the Logos in its essence.^ 
The differences between his ideas and the Muslim conceptions are that 
ho would agree that Christ could be called God by virtue of the clo thing 
of Christ with divine dignity by union wth God. Although 
Adoptianism proper rose in Spain in the eighth century a.d. where in 
the middle of the century Migetius denied the divinity of the Word, 
the be^nnings of adoptianism should be looked for much earlier and 
Paul of Samosata lies in the path of inquiry. 

We come finally to the Paulicians.® In affinity with the Marcionites 
they hold a critical view of Scripture. In Ohristology they are adop- 
tianist. God sent an angel to be bom of a woman and adopted Him 
as His Son. Scott ® says that they wore strongly anti-Catholic and 
anti-cloricjil. They rejected the worship of images and repudiated 
monasticism. Their affinity for the Muslims was such that they fought 
on the side of the Muslims against the Byzantine Empire. They 
represented a popular movement which had a great following in Armenia 
and in Syria. The date of the rkc of the sect is obscure, but if Constan- 
tine Silvanus (possibly c. a.d. 640) was the foimder, then we may see 
in Islam and the Paulician movement movements which sprung 
almost simultaneously from conunon causes. Among other tenets of 
the sect may be mentioned the rejection of the doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of the Virgin, the rejection of purgatory and the 
intercession of saints.^ 

(b) Other Heretical Opiniem with regard to the Incarnation and the 
Person of Christ. The Axian heresy is the first which falls to our notice. 
In previous pages we have had occasion to refer to this doctrine. 
The main tenets of Arianism which concern us here are the attribution 
of an inferior deity to Christ. The Father is the “ tmbegotten ” and 
the Son is “ begotten ”. The Arians were often nicknamed “ Por- 
phyrians ”, and the significance of this is probably that the doctrine 
suggested a scheme of emanation on the Neoplatonist pattern. We 
have seen how the controversy distracted Christendom. It was not 
settled at Nicaea but continued for many a long day. We read that 


Atluuiasius : de Deeret, o. 

* Scott in EJRE ix. 695 ff. 

® Log, cit, 

* Cf. Qur’an Sura ix. 30-31. 
Ood.” 


V. 24. 


“ They take doctors and monks for Lords rather than 
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m A. I). ;$59 Oonstaiitius, the Byzaritiiio Einpo.ror, was instruinonta 
ill gaining tlie assent of tlie bishops to a (T(h‘,( 1 wliich was virtually s 
Topiidiation of the divinity of Christ. During tin', nugn oC Valontiniari 
.Rome adhorecl to the doctrine of Nica<?a, wh<ir<»is at Milan there wafr 
an Ariaii bishop. Towards the end of the fourth <*.(^ntnry Oonstau* 
tinoplo was almost wliolly Arian. 

In regard to this doctrine, in a<ldition to tlu^ renuirks we have 
already made under the heading “ Christology of ih<*. Qur an ”, wc 
would point out that in the [ihilosophi/ang the,ologians of Islam it if- 
not uncommon to (liuI schemers on tlu‘. onianatiotuil pattern wind) 
allow some*, possibility of a vi(u*g<vrent of a supernatural (^haract(‘.i 
mediating be^twocn the transcendent One and (‘.realrion. Kv<mi witli 
regard to tlui Prophet Muhammad finel that the^re is advanced o 
eloctrine. of his prej-oxistence^ in al I((ufiq(U nl MuhammuHifa or the 
Ijight of Muhammad. Those uhwis are to found in some of tlu 
great inystiejs. Ibn fclina in Kkdb ul Ishdrdt i(limti(i<\s tlut Aristotelian 
^Aql (Primal Itoison) with, the Light of Allah spokiui of in Sura xx.i v. liR. 
Traditions have Ixmui put into tlie mouth of the. Propludi suedi as I 
was a prophet wliilo Adam was bidwenui wat(‘.r and <’lay.” In Jill 
tlie great mystic, the IfdtfMja is (IcseTiiied in t<'.rms svhwh are distinctlj 
Arian, and Porphyrian. "‘One of his names is Word of <Jod {Anhi 
Ulldh) and Htis is the most sublime and exalted of all (*xis<»tmees. 
suprem(% in r('.gar<l to dignity and rank and tiu're is no ;ingid gn^atei 
tlian He. He is the (dued of all archangels and in all de‘vi(M'ts is superioi 
to the angels. . . . He has elillerent guises and is manifested in variou^ 
habitations,” ^ 

Th(». Monarchians were** for the most part oppes<»d to any sort o. 
logos doctrine. They are. said to have* lx*<*n studemts of Xristotlc 
God, in tluuV (jreexl, was a single person just as Ht^ was a singles Ixuug. 
Homo Monarchians held that Christ was a mere man whom (hxl hac 
inspired and who was s]HKjiaUy elect of God -a good delinition of the 
prophet in the Muslim system, OtluTS htsld that Christ was a mode oi 
the divine manifestation, not really distine.t from (S*od, tlx^ Pathei 
except on the plane of manifestation, Tlu’i fornu^r rej(H*.te(l the fourtli 
Gospel and were nickiuimed aloqL^ The laiiitT an*. Ix^ttiT known 
Sabellians after Sabollius, wlio was the (duel exponent of the school. 
Tlu*. Moiwitchians had a v(^ry long history. They an*, attacked bj 
T(‘.rtu]Iian,® and they were condemneil by the*. LahTan Council as late 
as A.i). (549. It is interesting to note that an (sarly Bishop of .Bostni 
in Arabia, Beryl (a contemporary with Orig(ui), held to the views o) 
the inodalist Monarchians, He said that tint [Hirsonality of Christ wtu 
purely Juimau. 


' Al Ivsthi nl VeL ii, (lapp. 51, SO, 

* Mptphan ; JIa(tr, U. 

® Adv. Prax, 
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Tho schools which over-emphasized the. humanity of Christ have 
also been mentioned. This was jieculiarly the tendency of the school 
of Antioch. This school did great service in recalling Christendom 
from a metaphysical view of Christ to consider Him as He was por- 
trayed in the pages of the Gospel. Paul of Samosata was associated 
with Antioch, and so was Nestorius. It has been said that “ Nes- 
torianism was the characteristic heresy of the school which looted to 
Antioch for leadership ”. Both Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
liad laid special stress on the manhood of Christ, not, however, to the 
exclusion of His divinity, but with a great deal of ambiguity with 
regard to all that was fundamental in the idea of Incarnation. The 
idea set forward that there was a moral bond of union between two 
persons, which became the regular Nestorian doctrine, would logically 
rule out any absolute necessity for the connexion. A relation between 
Christ and God which was essential to the being of God seems to be 
ruled out or, if not, to bo obscured. Christ is only man indwelt by 
God to the utmost degree. 

Of somewhat different character is the Apollinarian heresy, which 
denied to Christ a rational soul and held that in Christ the place of 
the rational soul was taken by the Logos. Christ was thus not a 
perfect man but a sort of flesh-clothed logos. 

These heresies with regard to the person of Christ are instructive 
because they show how difficult a task these old theologians set them- 
selves when they sought to explam the mode of the Incarnation. 
They should also oncourage us to a wider and deeper sympathy with 
Muslims who seek an explanation of these things. With regard to 
the two terms which may be considered to cover a great deal which is 
held in the Nestorian School, namely, “ union ” and “ indwelling ”, 
it is mtorosting to find that when the Muslim theological books speak 
of the tenets which Christians hold with regard to the Inoamation, 
these two ideas are eaqpressed. For tihe first of these the term “ ” 

is used and for the second “ MM ”. The latter word has become almost 
the technical es^ression for “ inoamation ” in Islam, but one may be 
permitted to question whether the word truly represents the Christian 
doctrine.^ 

Whether there was any heresy to justify the charge of tritheism is 
very doubtful, but a misunderstending of the Trinity mi^t account 
for that. John Philoponus (early sixth century), an Aristotelian of 
AlAxandria , was called John the Tritheist, but he was also stigmatized 
as an atheist. He was a Monophysite and is known in Islam as Yahya 
an Ni^wi. Any really tritheistic sects must have beeu very obscure 
and Lave left no remams. 

(c) Pdaffumim. Though it might seem to be out of place to discuss 
Pelagianism in relation to a religion which so strongly emphasizes the 
^ ffor s Ml diaouBsion see Vol. 11. 
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(loiuiiuiui will of (Jod, it will bo noon that iiiflu<Mic.(*s can bo tnusod no 
only wboro tlum'. is iign'oituMit bul» also wIk^.h', thons is opposition 
Olio of tlio. nuitfcors of (l<»i)ato. in tbo oarly days of lsla.n\ was tho quca 
tion of tbo froodom of tbo will and tbo relation of tbo divine will t 
man’s actions. Tho ground for tins debate had already be(ui |)repare< 
in Christianity, and since, rt^lagianisni inlliKnictuI Nostorianism an< 
the Eastern Ohureb in g*jn(^ral, tlu'n^ gradiuilly gnnv up tlu 5 broa< 
distinction of Christianity a<*.knowI(Mlging freewill aaul fslarn acjcoptiu, 
prodostination, wliieb does jnsti(‘.e tuuther to Cliristianity nor to Islaii 
and brings two doctrines into opposition whi<b are n(»t inusessaril 
contradictories. 

The doctrine of tlu^ Chundi was that man ha.s fn^^will. Augustin 
is in no doubt about it tliough Jio was tho oppomuit of Pt*Iagius. “ Go< 
foresee, s the power of the will also. Tlunv-fore this power is not take 
from Tn<‘, hy (bxl’s presci<iiu{e ; on the (contrary it be.longs to me fch 
more surcily.” Jhit the gtMieral opinion is that tlu'i will has boo 
corrupted by tb<^ tall atid for the cnfe,(d)hul will the a»i<l oC (bxl is noedoi 
through His griuu,\ inanifeskMl in Christ by the- agiuuy of the J£ol 
Hpirifc. Telagius qiu^stionecl this corruption and set Inmself to (*.omha 
a belief in lierexlitary sinfulness which <(0 his mind I(‘d to ant 
nomianism. Man, had naturally tlu^ power todo right. Now tht^strang 
thing is that in Islam original sin is diuiied. It is tiot (|u<‘.stioned tha 
man is we,ak, but natural ability to do right is ()resuppoH(Mi mfur a 
(vmj (idiom am ftc irfmal to mtn (it idL Thmu^ is no suix^rnatun: 
iuidowmeut to do right, and gra«(‘. is the working of Cod as He will 
in the parthuilar human life. Islatn really pn^sents a parado.x; hen 
On th(*. one hand, nye.e.ting the original eorru|)tion of man by tlio fal 
it would imply a position soimevhat akin to Pelagianism, and on tb 
other haml, holding with such extraordinary Unuwuty to the domiuaii 
will of Ootl, it (‘4iu l)e, (bissed as pr<‘desfcinariaiusnK l^^lrthe.^mor(^ th 
principle, of tbe XVla-gian (loelestius that the. Law bibigs nuui to tb 
lCing<lom of Cod even as the tirosp<5l, is in harmony with tbe pnisumi 
tiou that ptovails tbrovxghout Islam that without any particular pla 
of salvation such as Christianity pn^aebi^s, it is possibh^ for m<ui to obe 
tlie Law and attain to th<* righteousness whieb is by tint Law. 

‘When vri) examine tln^ way in wbicb love is attributed to tbxl i 
tbe Qur’an it bcconnts at omut <tvi<lent that; it is pcitdominaiitly 
reward to tbo meritorious, and altbough IV.lagius fortnally refused i 
acjknowledgo that his b<tlud was that Cod's gractt is givxtn in proportio 
to man’s morits and worthiness, uevttrthelcss this primaple seen 
implicit in his systiuu. 

It is possible tliat the ranuf'utations of thti l\ibigiHU Inttitsy were vei 
wide in tint East. Marius Mentator (sonsidonsd that tint mil author < 
Pelagianisin was Theodore of Mopsmtstia, and ilutre is no doubt th* 
* Ih Jjihero Afhitrh, XU, viii. 
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tliere was a very real and definite association of Pelagianism and 
Nestorianism. The School of Antioch 3nade much of Christ’s pos- 
session of freewill, and in the subsequent inquiry as to what constituted 
hmnan nature the common attribute of freedom was easily deduced. 
The Antiochene theology became familiar to Pekgius through Eufinus 
of Syria and finally Peiagius settled in Palestine. 

Before leaving the question of Pelagianism in relation to Islam two 
matters should be mentioned. One of the questions at issue was the 
justice of God. Could the idea of inherited sinfninesa be reconciled 
with this ? The question of God’s justice in relation to man’s 
freedom was raised by the Mu'tazilites at a very early date. The 
second matter is that it was a principle of Pelagianism that abilily 
limits obligation. This, too, became one of the classical matters of 
debate, the Ash’arites holding that there was obligation beyond ability 
and the Mu’tazilites that this was not the case. 

(d) Iconodasm. Though this is hardly to be classed as a heresy it is 
convenient to mention here the movement against the worsMp of 
images which came to a head in the Byzantine Empire during the reign 
of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian at the beginning of the eighth century. 
Some have seen in this movement a result of the rise of Liam and its 
uncompromising opposition to anythmg which savoured of polytheism. 
One would rather see in this movement something parallel to Islam 
and due to the same forces which were at work to emphasize mono- 
theism. The Paulicians were inconoclasts before the time of Leo, and 
there is on record the rebuke of Gregory I (590-604) in his letter to 
Serenas of Marseilles,^ showing that promts against the use of images 
were conunon before the Iconoclastic movement proper. That the 
edict of Leo in a.d. 725 was prompted in some part by a previous 
persecution of Christians for worshipping images by Yaritd II in 
A.l>. 722 is quite likely,^ but it must not be thought that this was in 
any degree the beginning of opposition to image worship in Chris- 
tianity, and if it was regarded as political wisdom to seek to conciliate 
the Miialima by the edict, Leo was not doing something which was 
unsupported by powerful opinion in the Church which had been formed 
quite apart from political considerations, although there were equally 
infl uential leaders of the Church who favoured image worship, e.g., the 
Damascene.’ 

(v) John of Damascus. Perhaps no individual Christian thinker 
is so important in a comparative study of Islamic and Christian theo- 
logy as John of Damascus. BSs woiks belong to the years of Islam’s 
infancy— he died before the middle of the eighth century. He wrote 

1 PtOrdlogia Latina (Migne), Ixxvii. 1027. 

* VUi Asaemani ii. 105. For a long and valuable statement on tte subject see 
Browne : ScUps& ofOhnstu&iity in Asia, pjp. 74 ff. 

• De JmaginUms, iii. Patrol. Qraeoa, xoiv. 1376. 
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ui the environraent of early Islam. Ho know Islam well, being tb 
son of a Christian official at the court of the Hmayyad Caliphs an< 
himself engaged in similar service as a layman before ho booaino i 
priest. In his book on the heresies he shows an acqimintance with th 
Qur’an, and ho is indeed one of the earliest witnesses wo have outsid 
Islam for the existence and part of the contents of the Qur’an, i 
good deal of what ho wrote is extant, and though thowi may bo a doub 
about some of the books which bear his name, it is fairly certain tha 
if they did not come from liis pen, th(‘.y oimo from tlu*. pen of hi 
disciple Theodore Abu Qurra. Tlie works important for our study ar 
his Dwitotcrt, his Da IlaareHiktia and De i'ide. Orthodmn, which form : 
trilogy, and his dialogues known as Dkjmtatio (UiriMmui ct Sarmm 
and Dispdatio Saracmi ct Ohnstiani. Tlioso two dialogues will b 
rofeiTod to again when wo come to speak of the Apologists. When th 
different doctrines come to bo conBidere.d at tlu^ close of fihis sectio: 
we .shall have occasion to (luote from his treatise on dogmatios wliic 
is called Da Fide Ortitodoxa. Striiitly spc'uking his Diiikdim lioul; 
form the introduction to our later section on the comparative schei 
lasticism of lalfim and Christianity, but lus in that section it is mor 
convenient to confine the discussion to rnediicval Christian tScholap 
ticism wo must take notice of the DialcHm here. 

ft has alroiuly boon remarked that the dialectic tlieology (<>alled b 
Muslims K(Mm) was net the invention of Muslim theologians am 
that there were schools of dialectical theology in Christianity tor man; 
centuries before fslam.' In the Hamaseene’s Dhktiia we have . 
scheme of dialectic to be applied to theology so complete in its detail 
as to compare, favourably with any later introduction to KfdSm. I: 
this we lind si.tty-eight “mp^Ua pldlmophim *' which are explain©* 
aeeording to the terminology and metluKlology of Aristotle. Htartin, 
with an article on knowledge he proceeds to deline philosophy and the, 
turns to a discussion of being, substance and accident. Thou follow 
a number of logical capita, definition, genus, speiiies, individua 
differentia, accidents, properties, predication uuivocal and equivocs 
all being dealt with. Other subjects are the ton predieamenta, suh 
stance, luiture, form, h^ostaais, person, enhypostasis, auhyiiostasii 
the olasisification of being and sidwtance {oiina -jawkar), quantit; 
{iron (U’—ftmn), relation (w/xls' n—dtiiafa), quality (iroioV -to/), activit] 
and passivity and infi'al), position (setir^nt- 

wcd‘), place (iroC- -’a^t—whero), time (Tror*- —when), acquire* 
character (possession, etc. lie eoncludos with si: 

definitions of philosophy and an article on the four dialectical methods. 

It is this schoiuo which appears again and again as the method o 
the dialectical theology in Islam.** It is the Aristetolian method whid 

^ Migno : Patrologia Orttem, xoiv. RiB IT. 

* Of. Ijl : ttaw&gif ami infra, Vol 1 1. 
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the Muslims foimd so congenial and which they developed till they 
gave it back to Europe in the Middle Ages. And thus we come full 
circle from Christian dialectic iu pre-Islamic days to the mediaeval 
scholasticism through the Muslim system. 

In his De Haeresibus, John speaks of the Muslims as Ishmaelites 
or alternatively Hagarites, and explains their name Saracen from the 
words of Hagar, “ Sara sent me away empty Thus they are Sd/opocs 
ifivo-ut,-. Formerly they were idolaters, but in the reign of Heraclius 
“ Mamed ” arose, instructed in all probability by an Arian monk. 
“ Mamed ” claimed to have received a book from Heaven. ' John avere 
that the Qur’an teaches that God is One, the Creator, neither begotten 
nor begetting (Sura cxii. 3) ; that Christ is a word of God and His 
Spirit (Sura iv. 169), but a creature and a servant, bom without seed 
from Mary, the sister of Moses and Aaron ; the Word and the Spirit 
came into Mary and she bore Jesus, a Ptophet and Servant of Gh)d ; 
the Jews unlawfully purposed to crucify Him, and, apprehending Him, 
they crucified Him only in appearance for Christ was really not crucified 
nor did He die, but God took Him to Heaven for love of Him. When 
Christ came to Heaven God asked Him whether He said He was the 
Son of God and God, and He denied it. “ Men, the smners, wrote that 
I said tills.” John then goes on to ask what were the credentials of the 
Prophet and how His revelation came ? The answer which he puts 
into the mouth of the Muslims is that revelation came upon Him while 
he was asleep. John ridicules 'this. He refers to the fact that Muslims 
called the Christians “ Associators ”, i.e., those who joiaed partners 
with God {mmJmhiin — haupLords). When the Christians assert that 
the Sonship of Christ was delivered to them by the prophets 
and the Scripture, they (the Muslims) say that this is what the Chris- 
tians road into the Scripture. He then proceeds to ask why Christians 
should be called Associators if the Qur’an refers to Christ as Word of 
God and Spirit 1 For these are inseparable from God. “ It would be 
better for you (Muslims) to say that He has a partner than to mutilate 
Him- . . . When you call us Associators we call you Mutilators 

(icdwTas).” 

John then goes on to ask why Christians should be blamed for 
bowing before the Cross, when Muslims kiss the Black Stone which 
still bears the traces of an engraved figure and is an idol ? There is 
then an attack on the character of Muhammad and some criticism of 
the contents of the Qur’an. 

Nothing very much is added to our knowledge of Islam by this 
brief notice.^ It is interesting because it shows a knowMge of the 
Qur’an and because the reply to the Muslim charge of “ joining partners 
with God ” is repeated again and again, in the polemic which was used 
against Islam. There it is said that the Muslim idea which separates 
> For De Baereiibus see Higne : Pat. Orate., Vol. xoiv, 764 ff. 
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frotn («(«l iliati vvliicli i« ww'iitial i<» Ifis Immii}' and iianw'ly. Wore 
ami Kpiril;, iw a inutiljition of G««l. W(* also lind tlio attaede on fely 
oharaotor of Midiaintnad ropoated iiiiiic lator apolof'iHf.s. 

(vi) The Apolooioth. In atldition to Jolin of Damasciw, earlj 
apologists for Christianity against Islam arc John's disc.iplo Tliooelon 
Abu Qurra (ninth contury) who was Bishop of Jlarran, ‘Abdul IVTasSl 
b. Ishaq al Kindi .(tenth century ac(M)r(ling to Miissignon and nintl 
according to Muir), Yahya b. ‘Adi the Jacohit'O (tl. h7-l), l.lunayn b 
Ishtwi the Nestorian (d. 8711), Tiinotliy the Nestoriun Catholicm 
(78()- -811:1), 'Oyriacus, th»J JaoobitM! Patriarch e>£ Antioch (7S):l-%Sl7) 
Abu ‘All ‘Isa h. Ishaq b. Zur'a the Jaesobito (d. ](K)7) uiul Eliyyfi the 
Nestorian Mtdropolitiiu of Nisibis (lODK -lO-lii)).^ Of tlies(» we maj 
choose Theodore, Timotliy and Al Kindi Jis repre.sent{itivo 

John of Damascus is apparently more extneerned to giv(^ iustructioi 
to Christians than anything else. lie is on tlu! wliole on the dehuisive 
Theodore follows his nifistrf'r. Timothy adoplfl a (iomuliatfuy tone aru 
Al Kindi is distinctly on the offensive, having been promised immutiitj 
so that he ma.y speak his mind freely. The Muslim riposte is providec 
by the book by ‘All Tabari.^ 

It should be observed in the first place that tho pre-Jslamic apolo 
gists sliould not bo ncglee.twl when we siHsk to undomtaiul th<i lines o 
wliicli the polemic against Islam was condueti'tl. One should par- 
ticularly notice Aphraat<ts of Kdeasa* (fourth centur)’), Chrysostom' 
(347 -407), ami Gregcutius who was Bishop of /'^dar, the laipital of th< 
llimyariks in Wouth Arabia (end of fifth or beginning of sixth century) 

John of Daiiiivscus in his Dis'puhtlio starts with a qiKistiou about tin 
terns Word and Spirit used in the. Qiir'aii for Christ, lie advises thi 
Christian wliom lie is instructing to ask whether these were cri'atod O) 
uucreatiMl. If the reply is that they were uncreated lie should Iiai 
this as agreement and if not he. should further iiupiin* wlio create 
them ? 1 1 the Muslim is (sompclled to aiuswor that God H imself create 
them the Christian should r»«tort that in this case, before God create 
them Ho Imd neither Word nor Spirit, if the Muslim shifts the quos 
tion to whether tho “ wonls ” of God are created or not tbe answoi 
most bo that the Christian believes in one word.® Tbe ne.Kt qiicstioi 
suggested is tho differeuce between ligurative and litisral iuterprota- 

^ h'ov ilwwi Browno : of VhH«tUmty in, Aftio, (Japp, vi and vUi Hliouhl b< 

cotiHulU^d. Sltatfh : Vinyt yhilrntyphUium rt upoUtytUitpivft ntubth 

('.MUm (Arabic), (Uicikhn; Vinyl TmiU^n IhiioUnjiyne^ tVttutmrn artthvtt (‘hri^iieMnv,, 
(Araliic) and 'J^roin TrjMn unnotiH tk poUmique. rt \k. ttM)yk (Aral>i«) 

Muir : Apoliiyy if Ai Kindi/t vS.]*.C,K.., ^iitdh Himniktt vii and viii contain a d«a 

<)t’ material for thi» Htiidy . alKt> MS8, 70 of (Ubliolhctpm Nutionaln ( l>ariH) diHiuwmw 

by CJuillanuu) in AMmi World Quarkrly for ilainiary, I02r>. 

* Mingana : Kitdh ad Din load IMtUa, wl, twul tranH. (Maimhc-Hit^r, 1023 4). 

® hdroloyia Vol. i (IUh IlomiUrji wm? writtiui 

^ l*at, (harm (IVlij;n<'.). xlviii, 813 IT, 

* ibid., Ixxxvi. Olil if. 

® Cr. HhahraHlilnT ; Nihaya on the mibjcot Allah’H Speech iti ( Ino. (^ap. ,\iii. 
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tion of sctiplnne. “ XiitocaJuess has leferoQoo to tlio fizecl wi»n.wi«g 
of a tting while figurative interpretation involves a secondary mean- 
ing.” Tlie illustrations which are given of this are : “ The sea saw and 
fled ”, but the sea has no eyes, and “ The earth which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood”. Here “mouth” is used 
metaphorically. The next question put into the mouth of the 
“ Saracen ” is “ How did God come into a woman’s womb ? ” The 
reply is that the Qur’an says that God first cleansed Mary and the Spirit 
and Word of God came down upon her, and the Gospel says : “ Thp. 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most Hi gh 
shall oversliadow thee.” Thus there is agreement in the two ! But 
ascent and descent arc not to be taken literally, for how can He descend 
and ascend Who holds all in His hands ? Then if the Muslim asks : 
“ If God was Christ, how did He eat, drink, sleep, suffer crucifixion, 
and die ? ” the Christian should reply that God created from the body 
of the holy Virgin a complete, living and intelligent man. He was 
truly the Word, but the Word of God did not eat, toik, sleep, nor was 
He crucified nor did He die. It was the assumed flesh which was 
crucified. Tire Word after the assumption of the flesh was anhypos- 
tatic — ^imperaonal— -and tliere was no fourth person added to the 
Trinity after the ineffable union. The reply to the question : “ Did 
He whom you call God die ? ” is in the negative. 

There follows a section of the dialogue dealing with the question of 
the creation of evil. A worm forms ha a wormd. Who created it ? 
Is God the cause of evil ? asks the Muslim. No. Then what caused 
evil ? It is by our own foollrardiness and the wiles of the Devil. In 
reply to the question how tliis could be, the Christian answers that it 
is by freewill, to which the Muslim retorts : “ Bhive you freewill and 
are you able to do whatever you please ? ” The Cluistian replies 
that ho has been formed with freewill by God. Then the question 
proceeds to whether evil is by God’s command, for then “ according to 
you God will turn out to be unrighteous which he is not ” ; for if 
God commands the fornicator to commit fornication and the thief to 
steal and the murderer to commit murder then all of these are woriliy 
of praise, for they have done God’s will. To this the Muslim objects 
that God forms the unborn child in the womb and so the fruit of 
fornication is formed by God and God would become a partner with 
the fornicator and the adulterer. To this extraordinary idea the reply 
is given : “ We in no wise find that Scripture says that after the first 
week (of creation) God formed or created anything.” He made man in 
the first week and commanded him to beget and to be b^otten. . . . 
“ Because man had life he made seed to develop in his own life.” 
In procreation “ I use my own freewill and it comes to pass in answer 
to God’s first command ”. The Saracen then asks how it could be said 
by God of Jeremiah “ In the womb I knew thee ” ? The ground is then 
1.0.01 67 * 
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.sliifted Hoimiwliat and, probably wit-b Honus a<it.nal ('xfK'rioiujo to gjiide 
him, John flnggoAtH.tliafc the Muslim might ask wli(*th(*r those who do 
(Jod's will aro good or evil, having in mind a further (puistitin jis to 
whothor Clirist sufferod willingly or by the. will of (jrod at the hand of 
the J'o.ws. Tn reply the Damascene <leH(wib(‘H (lod’s action towards 

the committing of evil jis jMmiissivo (hxl’s will is patiene(^ and for- 

Ixiaranfic, i.c., fie. torb<«irs when man sins and (1o<‘h u<d. e.ompel him. 
In Mignc there follows an appendix from TlMMxlore Abfi Qurm which 
(wntains an argument for Christianity from the miracles of Christ 
of which a list is given. 

Theodore Abu Qurra follows bis inasttw in tlu* Juain. In his debate 
in the court of Ma’inOn wo find that the, (nuwtions raised jire, whether 
eircuracisiun is to be ohsetrved, and whether Olirist is wxsioal with (}od, 
to which Theodore Diplies with (piotjitions fnnn th<* Qur’ati (Biiras 
iii. 52 and i v. 1 (19). The disputants agnw: that (.!liri.Ht is Word and S])irit. 
Tl\eodot<5 wants IlaslumI with whom he was <lebating to agriH'. that 
(Sirist was Cr<«itot and not created relying on ti«' idea that the Word 
\va8 the (‘.xccutive of God in creation. Anotlx^r ankigmiist to 

the Christum advocAte the words : “ 1 asticnd to My Kaiiher and yotu 
Father, to My God and your God.” ThtHulore has no dinxit r<*]»ly to 
this but pro«M>e.ds to argue for tbe iimarnal.ion. Ih>, also {Hits a jxxiM 
as to the Tneaning of Sura v. IKS. If God knew this why did lie ask 
Jesus '{ Som<‘ort<^ inttwjects that if Christ i.s <hxl then lie is dwid. 
The answer to this is given by Hura iii. *18 and the opponents j^^rcc, 
Tlieodew! tlx'u sjiys that the Qur’an is right when it says that Chtisl 
was like Adam but that it also <ialls Christ “Spirit" ami “ Word oi 
G<k 1 A Jew intrudes into tbe debatt» at this })»int and asserts thal 
Christians e.rueify their Gtxl and worshif) tlxi wixxl on wliieh lie ww 
eruciliod. In dehince of the veneration «)f th<^ Cross, Tlieodore temindt 
the Muslims that they kiss the black stone which reminds iis of wlial 
is said by John of Damascus in J)e. Ilafimibus.^ The argument again 
returns to the description of Christ as Spirit au<l Word, and an objootoi 
asks : “ If Christ is Spirit and Wool in the sense of tlu! executive oi 
Gk)d in creation and providence, was this at an end when the Word 
came down upon Maty '( ’’ Was God without His W(trd and Si>iri( 
when Clirist was on earth 'i Theodore answers that this would b( 
tantamount to attributing temiioral and spatial limitations to God 
Tlie Word of God was both in lusaven aiui on earth. There follows th< 
question whether Christ was crucified willingly or not. If tbe former 
then the Jews wore not to blame for what they did, and if the latter, 
then Clirist is not omnipotent. Thero is also thu question of the 
freedom of the will. 

Tlio Nestorian Patriarch Mat Timothy 1 was a man of great swal and 
energy. The extant apology is to bo found in both Syriac and Arabic 

* Vide eupra, p. ttfi. 
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It consists of two days’ conversation with the Caliph Mahdi. We aTin-H 
refer to the contents of this in the summary of the subjects of debate. 
Timothy’s apology is remarkable for many concessions which he makes. 
In reply to the Caliph’s question as to what he had to say about 
Muhammad he said, Muhammad walked in the path of the prophets, 
taught the unity of God, drove men firom bad works and brought them 
near to good works, separated men from idolatry and polytheism, and 
taught about “ God, His Word and His Spirit ”. “ Who will not 
praise, honour and exalt the one who not only fought for Qod in words, 
but showed his zeal for Him by the sword ? ” ^ As Abraham had 
turned his face from idols and Jhom his kinsfolk so Muhammad did. 
There is more than a hint of political compromise in his words, but on 
the whole the apology is clear and rather fuller than some others we 
possess. 

■ A1 Kindi as well as Theodore Abii Qurra mentions as a Muslim pro- 
tagonist Muhammad b. ‘Abd Ullah al Haahimi. Sometimes this A1 
Kindi is confused with Abh Yhsuf b. Ishaq al Kindi, the philosopher, 
who was apparently a Muslim, for he wrote a treatise against the 
Trinity. The lines which the apologist Al Kindi follows are far more in 
the nature of an attack on Islam than a defence of Christianity. In 
the first section of the book be examines the question of the Trinity, 
mentions the fact that there is a mistake in thinking that there is a 
female element in the Trinity and advances the usual arguments. He 
then examines the claim of Muhammad to be a prophet. He takes 
incidents from the life of Muhammad as throwing light on the Prophet’s 
cliaractor. He then takes up the question of what is the evidence for 
a divine mission. Brophecy is one and this consists of revelation of 
the past accredited by miracle, and revelation of the future accredited 
by the fulfilment. He then asks what prophecies Muhammad gave of 
future events ? Is there any record of miracles performed by 
Muhamm a d ? Those the Ptophet disavowed in Sura xvii. 61. He Ba,ys 
that the Muslim victories should not be reckoned as miracles, and 
quotes Deut. ix. 4-5. He then turns to the Christian argument for the 
truth of Christ from the miracles He performed. 

There follows a discussion of the Qur’an as a proof of the mission of 
Muliammad, and he examines its matter and its style. He condemns 
Holy War and the laws concerning women. He further goes on to a 
critical examination of the collection and text of the Qur’an. This is 
the first extant record of such an attempt being made. He accuses 
Al l^ajjaj of corrupting the Qur’an and points to contradictions in it. 
He gives instances of foreign words in the Qmr’an, and criticizes the 
doctrine of the abrogation of one text in the Qur’an by another. 
Other subjects he deals with are the question of the interce^on of 
Muhammad on the Iiast Day, the Christian’s adoration of the Cross, 
^ Mingana : c^. eH.t p. 61. 
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the prophecies of the Old Testament, the question as to whether the 
Scriptures have been corrupted, etc. 

In support of Christianity he H(!ts forth answers to Muslim objections 
to the Trinity, and then goes on to give an aocxmut ot Clirist, His 
Annunciation and Birth, His ministry and twicliing, l{i.s death and 
resurrection. He speaks of the spnjad of tlie Gospel throughout the 
earth and finally dosils with tlio question why the followers of Clirist 
no longer work miracles. 

As said previously the coiuiterbhist from the Muslim side is provided 
for in tho work of ‘All 'fabari. A brief outline of the cont(*nts of this 
book may bo given. The Mtvisago wliie,h Muhammad brought wiis that 
which all tho prophets had given, namely this Unity of God, This is 
tho faith of Abraham, 'fabati gives an outline of ihe religious laws 
of Islam and concludes : “ These are messjigos and points which 
demonstrate that tho man who laid them down was sound, slii'adfast, 
pious, devout, and was not a plagiarist, an appropriator of other’s 
ri^ta nor one maldng light of things and lacking gravity.” He also 
assorts that miracles were perfomu«l by Muliammad, the Night 
Journey, Laliab was miraculously cAium by a lion at the wonl of the 
prophet. “ Walid b. Mughira met him anil th<^ Prophet made a sign 
to a wound ho had in the sole of Ins foot and it liroke out and killed 
him. Then Aswad b, ‘Abd Yag^ifilh mv* him and Ihe Prophet made a 
sign to his belly ; and he became dro|>si<ial and died A eanutl and 
a calf spoke to him and a wolf gave testimony of his prophethood. 
Trees walked at his command. He miraculously provided water. 

Broin the miracles of Muhammad iu* turns t<» eonsider the pro* 
phocics attributed to him, but luis not. much to say on tliis seore. In 
consideration of whetlier the Qur’an is a sign of tlu' Propliet's mission, 
he points out that Muhammad was an unlettered man ami yet produced 
tho Qur’an. A comparison ot the Old Testament with Ihe Qur'an is 
for the disparagement of the former. It tleals g('iu>rally vvitli “ genea- 
logies of the Isruditea, their exodus from Kgypt, their eamping and 
striking camp and tlie names of the plaei's wliero they halted. It 
contains also lofty laws and maxims which dazzle the mind and which 
man’s intellectual laipacity and power are unable to compass. Put 
what tho Qur’an says of the historicid events is us a remimh'r ot the 
favours of God, as edification, winning and admonition ”. Tlie Gospel, 
while containing good maxims of morality and exci^lhmt parables, is 
deficient in laws, proscriptions and history. The Book of Psalms 
contains historical events, praises and hymns of groat beauty, but it 
also is deficient in laws. There has been no book like the Qur’an 
“ since man began to write on iwrchmcut 

Mubammod’s triumph is also a sign of his (irophetic mission. His 
victory is from God and not from the Devil. Ilis companions wore 
just and righteous men. Four oluiptcrs follow on the asceticism of 
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Aba Bakr, ‘Umar b. ul Khattab. ‘AH, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd iil ‘Aiaz, ‘Abd- 
iillah b. Umar, etc. Whence the writer proceeds to examine the 
prophecies concerning Muhammad which it is alleged are to be found in 
the prophets of the Old Testament and in the words of Christ. In 
David such passages as Psa. xlv. 2-5 ; xlviii. 1-2 and 1, 2-3, in which 
praise and praised might be translated hmnd and mahmud, tbe refer- 
ence is claimed to be to Muhammad and similarly in Isaiah (ii. 12-13, 
etc.) and other places. The sign of prophethood is on his shoulder 
(Isa. ix, C). In Isa. xxi. 1-14, the South means Yaman. Thus he goes 
on through Hosea, Micah, Babakkok, Zephaniah, Zechaxiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel. From the New Testament he advances the promise 
of the Paraclete as a promise of Muhammad. Christ referred to the 
Muslim dispensation when he commanded his disciples to sdl their 
garments and buy swords. Gal. iv, 22-26 and its obscure allegory of 
Hagar and Mount Sinai in Arabia is also pressed into service. la a 
later chapter ho argues against those who quarrel with the Prophet, 
saying that ho changed the rules of Moses and the Gk>spel. 

(vii) Tub CHtBF Points at issue in the Apologists. We must 
now come to consider the main points at issue according to the Apolo- 
gists. In his introduction to Mingana’s edition of Timothy’s Apology, 
Kendcl Harris draws attention to the indebtedness of the Chnstian 
Apologists who debated with the Muslims to those who had previously 
debated with the Jews. Cyprian’s Book of Testmonies undoubtedly 
formed a source book for later Christian apologists. 

There is much in the Apologists with which we cannot find ourselves 
in whole-hearted agreement. Take, for instance, Justin Mmtyr, in 
whom we have a most inadequate description of Christianity. He 
holds tliat Christianity is true doctrine opposed to pagan ideas. It 
is a doctrine of virtue and rewards and punishments, and the whole is 
set before us as a new philosophy attested by revelation. “Ohmt 
is the logos of whom the whole human race partakes, and those who live 
according to reason are Christians even though they were considered 
to be atheists.” ^ The logos of Justin is Philo’s rather thah'the “ Word 
made flesh ” of the Gospel. “ God begot Him self, a beginninjg before 
all creation, a certain rational power which is called Holy Spirit, Glory 
of the Lord,® and at other times Son and Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord 
and Logos.” Christ is in some sort a creature, for He was begotten 
by an act of the Father’s will. The personal distinction between the 
Son and the Father is not eternal. God is the transcendent, and He is 
only revealed in and through intermediate being, i.e., the logos. It 
might be similarly said that Clement’s explanation of the Trinity seems 
more aldn to a doctrine of emanation than to a Trimty of coeqi^, 
consubstantial persons. It is distressing to find in the apologists 

‘ Apdl. i, 46, 2. 

« Cf. Ibn Mtakawaih : San vi SSri, p. 137, tnfra. 
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litisikinc.y wlioro tlicro slionld he none, sind .i marked al)Hene,e of tho 
preaeliinj' of the. Miiving griwte of (lod. dhrislopher Dawson ' has most 
acuUdy said : “ Theology in the Wiist fomul i1«s cent, re and ])rint‘iple 
of organizatiou in the doc.fcrine of (J-riu-e, ih(» siw.rairw.nts are e.oiioeivc<l 
primarily us Moans of Grace, a.n<l the Gliristijui lah* is the Life of Grace. 
In the East the theology is tli(« doctrine of the ( lonsuhstanlaal Word. 
The saoniTncnts ar<', conceived as myst(wi(«s of illinnination and the 
Christian lifts is Ro.en sis ii process of d(silie.id.ion hy which hunuuiity is 
assimilatisd to the immortal luituns of thi‘ Divine, Wttnl.” Thosts words 
havts ii widtsr jvppliciition, and tht'y shtsidd always hts hortsts in mind 
as a ke,y to nmny a prohltsm whie.li confronts ns iis this study. No 
wiser word.s eonlti sum up the, pttsition. 

Wo shall grotip tht; subjects which will nuiktt e.htar tin* nu'thod and 
mind of the apologists uudttr stsven headings : 1’he Pt'rson and Intainia- 
tion of Christ, Tlie Trinity, God’s Jleing and Attrihiitt's, Tlie Crucifixion 
of Christ, Be.rii>t.nre, Muh,ainmad, Miraclt's and Signs. 

(a) T/ut Person awl huumudion of Joshs dhrist. Cyprian startiS 
with this Hiihjctit in the Sttcund I'sirt. td his Lilwr IVstimmimim. 
Clirist blie. Son of God is also ht'gotitui in tiht* (lesh. Tim ,h>ws (if wtt arc 
to trust Pseudo-Chrysostom) ’■* wttre not sihove suggesting tinworthy 
ideas of th(i paternity of Gtttl. nie Cidiph Mahdl a-sks outriglit at the 
commeticement of his conversation with Tiuutthy * whether he htdioves 
tluit God rnarritsd a woman from wliom He begot a Son, and Titnnthy 
roplics tliat this is blasphemy. For physitsal reiwions tlu^ Calijth also 
suggests that Timothy believt's in a “ hollow ” God, with a disgusting 
insinuation.'' The Caliph want*) to know also how ht'getting can he 
without genikil orgjins.'^* TIic answtv of 'rimot liy is that God is incor- 
poreal anil that, lie hegef.s as He creates wit.hout instruments. But 
Hometimes laiigiiagii useil hy Ghristians was not altogether free from 
ambiguity. An example from a later {leriod (perhaps) is in the Dudogm 
of Paqimm mvl Phih,^ wluvo in e-xpositiou of the words of Psa. ii. 7, 
“ This (lay have 1 l)egotte.n thee ”, it says “‘I have begotten thee ’ 
refers to the begetting in the flesh In answer to the question, 
What is Olirist ? Timotliy gives the answer that He is the Word-God 
who appeared in the flesh for the salvation of the world, ” As light is 
bom of the sun and word of the soul,’' so also Clirist who is the Word 
is born of God high above the times and before ail the worlds. As to 

* Medhival Heligwnf p. 

® Miftno: Pat, anm, xlvUi, 1075' 'Um 

® IMingana : op. tU., p, 17. 

* Mingana t op, cU„ p. 78. 

* : op, 21 f. 

« m. A, (3. uoiimru ia«u. 

Of. alHo Dmourm on thfi 'Muno Nahm of (M (MS. ir4) ih Mudm 
vii -viii. “ \V(^ «lo not way that Oo<i Ix'gat tha Wonl aH any man forbid 

... but aH ih(^ Sun U^gotH rayH, tw th« mind btt^otH tho woni, and tui the dri* 
hwii ; noiHj of tluhso UiinjjH oxiHiod hefow what wuh liogotton of thorn,** 
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His birth from Mary, He is bom without the seals of virginity beiug 
broken, even as Eve was bom from Adam without fracture, and fruit 
is born from trees without breaking them.” In response to the ques- 
tion of the Caliph, how the eternal could be born in time ? he replies 
that it was not in eternity that Christ was born of Mary. The Caliph 
thereupon considers that this makes Christ two beings, but, standing 
on his orthodoxy, Timothy says : “ No, not two beings but two 
natures.” One nature belongs to the Word and the other to that 
which is from Mary. In reply to a farther inquiry as to how two could 
bo one and one two ? Timothy gives an illustration from tnan^ -vrho 
consists of body and soul and is therefore two but is yet one individual 
and orxs composite, and from speech since “ the tongue and the word 
arc one with the sound in which they are clothed ”, There is here a 
very stumbling attempt to explain the union, and throughout these 
arguments wo find a similar failure to realize in what consists the true 
union of the human and the divine in Christ and a most imperfect 
conception of human nature. Too often the idea emerges that the 
huinsiiiity is rather an appearance than a reality ; we ]^ve abeady 
iiLot»«l the naive idea of ^egory of Nyssa that Christ by assuming a 
human form deceived the Devil into thinldng ho had' only a human 
being to (leal with, whereas this was not so. We find the same idea in 
Gregiintius.*' In his disciussion with Herban, the Jew, he say^ : “ God 
sent His Leges, who is united with a man in the womb of the Virgin 
and who defeats the demons and dies and rescues men from Hades. 
Then he ascomis and sends his disciples forth. If Christ had appeared 
in all this as God, the Devil might have been excused for thinking 
tliat he had nut i)oon dealt with fairly.” ^ Behind this is an idea that 
huimvu nature is such a low and mean thing that the Son of God could 
not hav(i been contaminated by any connection with it except in some 
numnor which suppressed the humanity or, it may be, elevated it into 
something beyond humanity. Browne ® quotes Jahiz as declaring 
that there was an affinity between the Christians and the Maniohaeans 
or Mazdakians (sawlcqa) in the way they regard the body and teach 
virginity. 

Beside these points there are the difficulties raised with regard to 
the divinity of Christ. The Christians call a human being God. It is 
surprising how often wo find John xx. 17 quoted by opponents. Thus 
the Jew Horban quotes tins to Gregentius : “ I go to My Path® and 
your Pathcr, to My God and to your God,” How could Christ rise 
those words if Ho wore the Son of God ? It already been noticed 
in the Qur’an. In Gregentius we have it used in pre-Islamic times and 
in the Qur’an there is an echo of this, and later we find it in Theodore 

* IMiglin: /VSri*/. Uxxvi, 031-784. 

“ tiiM) altw ThootloH) Abu (Juw» in Ohoikho ; Vingl TraUda, pp. 116-117. 

• JSeKpae nf OhHaia%ity in Aaia, p. 69. 
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and ill Timothy and in other apologifits. It nooms to have been a 
standard argument. It is also asked why did Christ pniy ? ® Did Ho 
need worship and prayer ? Timothy asks anotlu^r (puwtion in reply : 
“ Did Christ sin ? ” The Caliph is Hhocked at su(‘.h a suggestion, and 
Timothy then says tliat Christ pniytsd not as otKi in need nor as a 
sinner. Ho worshipped and pra 3 a'.d in order to tisaiih th('s<! things to 
His disciples. His disciples would not hav<i yieldeil to His teaching 
it He had not put it into praiitice. It is interesting to note tliat when 
Muhammad’s pniy(?rs for forgiviuiess in the, Qur’an are. julvaiu’-ed by 
Cliristians as proof of his need for forgivem'ss, a similar reply (;<» that 
of Timothy on behalf of Christ is given by Miislitns on Is'lialf of 
Muliammad. Another text advanced against th(i (Ihrisfiian by A1 
Mahdi is Matt. xix. 17 : '* Why calUwt thou Me good '< " * Was (jlirist 
disclaiming goodness ? And was He ditTe.rentiating Uiinself from Cod ? 
Timothy replies ■anth .Tohu .x. II, wliere Christ, (-alls Himsidf the Cood 
Bhe-phetd. The Caliph seems to be. well inforined for at one point he 
proceeds to iiwiuire wliether the propl>(‘f,M of idd Iiav(> not «'nll(‘d Christ 
a servant.* The reply givim to this is in t.he afllrmat ive, but t.luit Christ 
did not lose His sonship hy His serviee any more than t.he Caliph’s 
sou when he went in obedience to light at Constiantinople against the 
liyssantines. The prophets also called (tlirist a sc'rvant beenusi' Hi* was 
believed to he, so by the Jews. Tlie Sousl)i|) <tf (.ihrist also eauses some 
diflieulty, and this is true to the pn'simt day. Hi is not, so miudi tliat 
Christ is spoken of as a servant, lint t hat Hi* is sjuiken of as t.he Kon of 
God. We find the same points raiseil in Cyprian anil in .\iilinui,teH in 
his seventeenth Homily. There the .lews ohjeet : “ You worsliip and 
serve a man who was hegott,en and a human being who was erucilied. 
You call a human being Coil ami though Cod has no sou, you say of 
this Jesus who was erucilied tliat He. is Cod’s Hon.” To f,liis Apliriuites 
replies that Moses was called Hou of God and quot<*s : “ I have made 
thee a god to Pharaoh ” (Kxod. vii. 1). This reminds us of the. Quranic 
passage in which it is assertinl tliat the .lews call M/.ra the Hon of God. 
Aphraatos continues, that God bestows this title on whom He [ileas(*s, 
wHcH is liardly to bo iuti'rpreted as incarnation. With regard to the 
appeal to the testimony of the prophets, it may Iieni he remarked 
that in addition to those passages wliie.h arc elearly of a Measianic 
character, the strangest pissages are advanced in support of the 
person of Christ. If wo arc disposed to smile at the way ‘All Tabari 
deals with the Old Testament in search of prophecies for Muliammad, 
it is well for us to see to what strange nllegorissing the early Christian 
apologists resorted. Tlius the seals of the lion’s den are a typo of the 

^ Miiifrimiv ; cit, 2(>. 

* /6iW„2U-»L 

» 

* /6W.,«3 39\ 
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Virginity of Ma3^> In Psa. ox. 2 the “rod ” is the cross, Prom 
Hah. iii. 3 we find the exposition that “Paran”, the dark-shaded 
mountain of the Ij XX , means that Christ was hid within the Virgin. 
Jesus on the cross is seen in Dent. xx:viii. 66 ff. In Isa. vnV n the 
scaled book is the Virgin.® 

(6) TM Holy Triwity. The Caliph A1 Mahdi accuses Timothy of 
tri-theism and the Patriarch says that while he belieTes in Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, he still believes in one Gtod.® He illustrates this 
by saying that the Caliph and his word and his spirit are not dis- 
tinguishable and neither are the light and heat and the sun three suns 
but one sun. The Caliph wants to know whether the Word and the 
Spirit arc separable from God, and the reply, which we find also in 
Epiphanius, is that if this were so then God would cease to be rational 
and living. As source and fount of wisdom God imparts wisdom by 
His Word, and as the source of life to all living beings He imparts life 
by moans of His Word and Spirit. The Caliph wants to know where 
in the Scripture it is said that the Word and Spirit are eternally with 
God, and the following passages are given : Psa. xxxiii. 6 ; Psa. Ivi. 10 ; 
Psa. civ. 5 ; Psa. cxix. 89 ; Isa. xl. 8 ; John i. 1 and 4 ; John rvii. 6 
and Matt, xxviii. 19. Later on in the debate * the Patriarch strongly 
insists that he believes in the Unity of God “ I do not believe m three 
different Godheads ”. Tlve question is taken up as to the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinily.® The difference between the Son 
and the Spirit is that the former is “ begotten ” and the latter “ pro- 
ceeds”. The first person is “unbegotten”, but otherwise there is 
no difference in the relations of the three. God is not corporeal and 
not composite and so it is unfitting to speak of Him having members or 
being susceptible to dissection. Beason comes out of the soul without 
cleavage and without organs. “ Why ”, asks the Caliph, “ did not all 
throe become incarnate if they are not separable one from another ? 
If Father and Spirit did not put on a human body with the Son how 
can they bo inseparable by distance and space 1 ” This inquiry is 
prompted by the statement of Timothy that just as the whole of the 
taste and the whole of the scent is jfrom the whole of the apple, and 
yet scent is not taste nor taste scent, so, too, the persons of the Trinil^ 
being uncircumscribed are not separate one from another and not noixed 
and confused with one another but “ separated in their persons in a 
united way and united in their nature in a separate way ”. The 
Patriarch’s answer to the question of the Caliph is that the word of 
the Caliph clothes itself with the papyrus on which it is written while 
his soul and mind cannot be said to do so. The Word-God clothed 

^ Studia Sinaitica, vu-Yiii, loc, dt, 

* Oregentius : cp, eit, 

» Mingana ; op, c&., 22 ff. 

^ Hingana : cp, cit,, p. 62. 
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Hunflolf with a body from among us without having btHsn Ncpanilwl 
ono whit from the Feather or the Spirit. 

On the second day of the debate Timothy lamielieM out into a 
mathematical argument which is weinl ami wonderful.* ‘‘Oiu! is 
the cause of three . . . bocausetliis number om* is the oause of number 
two and the number two of the number three. This is Iiow oiu! is the 
cause of three as I said. . . . On the other hand the nntnb(‘r tlimc is 
caused by the number two and this uumlww two by tim nutnhtw om*. 
the nunubcr throe is therefore the cause of tlie mimlKT oiU'.” The 
Caliph observes that in this case the number four would be the. <!auHe 
of tlie number live and so on, and then th(> question of oiu; (Jodliead 
woidd resolve itself into many. To this Timothy rtqilies that tii<‘r<*, is 
always a time to stop (though why it should Im so eouvenieutly three 
he does not explain in a way which was likely t.o eonviruie ids opponent); 
number throe is porfecst and complett', all otlitw immlM'rs being simidy 
added to ono anotluw by means of that ('.ompieh^ and perhwt number, 
“ as it is said This is certainly pides afsiii from the (^lirisliiau 
conception of the Trituty, but it did not semn to strike (.he leanuul 
ratriarch in that way. To do him jiistie(> it should be said that he 
scorns to sense that this nuitluuiiatical roiisoidtig is soimnvliat out. of 
place. Wlion tins Caliph says that neitlier “ l.hrei* ’’ nor “ (,wo ” <!ati 
be predicated of Cod, lus reliorbs that neither tlnm can “ oim " b(‘ said 
of Him, and it may be that lus was I<y«ling up to this by the non.sense • 

for so it seems to us iu his previous remarks, “ Tlmre Ix'iiig no minilxsr 

in Gkxl, W(s should not have ap{)1ied it to Him. As, how(*V4*r, we. do 
apply this number, i.c., oius, to G-od w'ithout any nsferemyi (,o (,lie Insgiii- 
ning <sf an aritlinustica! number, w<s apply to Him also thi‘ numixw l.hree 
without any impli<«itiou of multiplication or division of gtals, but with 
a particuhir uiferencts to tins Word an<l the Hpirit of God." Tin* (lalipli 
insists tliat the number oms is applied to (Jod in Hcriptims, and Tiimsthy 
says that so also a unmlxsr implying plurality, «!.g., l-hi' [dural in 
Gen. i. 26, the triple Jlloly iu Isa. vi. 2, *' Tins Lord (Hod and His Mfsirit ’’ 
in Tsa. xlviii. 16 and also IVa. xxx. 6. In tins Qur'an In' points to 
the use of the plural in Sums xix. 17 ami xxi. 91. Tlus (.lalipli replies 
that those are plurals of majesty or Gwi is luldntssing the angels. 
Timothy asks what honour eouhl accrue to God from such a 
device ? and says it would he. dishouourahle for it to reh>r U> angels, 
for they are created an<l <«)iihl not be thus associated w'ith the 
Cnuitor, Timothy then goes on to make the astoumling statmuont 
that the triple letters which stand at the hiMwl of sonui of the Suras 
of tlio Qur’i'in arc mystical symlwils of tlic Trinity. The Caliph asks 
it this wen* so then why should not (.he Pnqihet. have afllrmed it 
plainly ? Timothy says that the nawon was that because tlw Arabs 
wen* polytheists they would bo likely to mistake (.his for [lolythoism, 
^ Mingima -• op. tit., ((3 It, 
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mid it was for tliis same reason tliat Mulianimad preaclied so strongly 
tho unity of God. 

Tiinotliy later ^ advancos what may l)o called philosophical proof for 
tho Trinity, If God is a percoivor and knower from all eternity He 
must liiivo an object for this perception and knowledge. But in 
eternity there was no created being with God, so, if there were no being 
at all with Him whom Ho might perceive and know, how could He 
bo ealhid a pjrceivcr and knower in a divine and eternal sense ? The 
(Hiph answers, very fittingly, that God perceived and knew Himself. 
Timothy then go(!8 on to say that if God is all a peroeiver, uncircujn- 
setibod HO tliat He does not perceive and know with one part and be 
perceived and known with another part then how can Ife perceive 
Hiinsolf ? Tlic meaning seems to be that if there is no differentiation 
within tho Godhead then how could this be possible. Asked for further 
explaimtiou, the Patriarch says that God was perceiving and knowing 
His Word and His Spirit from everlasting, and perceived and knew 
Ills creatures as not existing then but going to exist in the future. 
Tlusso are not parts set at a distance one from another so that one 
perceives and the other is perceived, because the Father is in the Son 
and the Son in the Spirit without any break or interval or confusion, 
just as the soul is in the reason and the reason in the mind without 
any break or confusion. Tho Caliph then says that since God per- 
ceived the creatures before they came to exist an eternal perceiver 
(loos not involve the eternity of the object perceived. To this quite 
sound argiunent the Patriarch sa}^ that an infinite perceiver requires 
an infinite object of perception; so as well as the creature, He perceived 
the Spirit aiwl tho Word who are eternal. AI Mahdi is not convinced, 
and sayB that this only proves that the Word and the Spirit are crea- 
tures, to which Timothy retorts that if this is so, by what instruments 
did God create tho heavens and the earth ? having either forgotten 
that ho said previously that God needed no instruments, or perhaps 
to show that if thoro were need of instruments to create and these 
instruments worn themselves created theu other instruments would 
be needed to create those instruments and so on ad mjimtum. 

This is a very fair example of the manner in which the question of 
the Trinity was approached by these apologists. When we may safely 
assume tliat being a Hestorian the Patriarch has entered into the heri- 
tage of the School of Antioch, where exegetical and historical study was 
emphasized, and that he can yet present the Trinity in the Tn a nner we 
have seen, what could be expected from another school whi^ did not 
concern itself so deeply with sound exegesis ? The Trmty is debated 
lilfA a metaphysical puzzle aud not in its divine significance for our 
salvation. 

This may be seen also in the illustrations given : the sphere of the 
> Mingana : op. cit., 73 S. 
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Bun and il.« rays and liwit. ; t.h« ey« wildi iln pupil and t.lin in 
eyo ; aoul, body and spirit (note thn ordnr) ; nK)t.. branoht's and 
fruit; month, tongue and word> Tlww are the triads wliiidi are 
supposed to ilhiniinate the uuderstonding when wti eonsider tiie problem 
of the Blessed and I-Toly Trinity, 

(c) Q(d, Jlin mtl AUribith:s. It is nai.ural that in such debates 
as wo have described the matters <lealt witli (toncieniing the Oodhead 
should be in definite nslation to the (pi<‘stions of tl>e 1 m-arnation or the 
Trinity. Alongside rather crude suggestiotjs we find a r<'pudiation of 
autliro])oraorpliisin to which both si(ies pay lip service but which fails 
to che<!k them in cM'rtain unworthy ideas alanit (lod. Thus the (laliph 
Mahdi profassts to Timothy, “ Vou will not go very far with Ckal in 
your bodily oomparisons and similes which is rather unfair because 
ho has Just ma(f<» the suggestion lumself that (Ihristians belitwi^ in 
a “ hollow ” God. The I’atriaixdi boldly repli(*a that lui Jnalfos use of 
bodily metai>hors because lu' is a Isslily nuin. Marlicir in llie. debate 
the Caliph had saitl that it is never allowsible to draw a demonstration 
from crojvtures for the Orcidior, The. re-mark is proinjtted by tins subject 
under discussioti and the qtiesiiiou of what h'nf.herhood, Kiliation and 
Procession mean when appliwl to (hal, Timothy afllrms that these 
are not applied to G<k 1 in tlu' ssune way as they an^ applied l,o humanity, 
hut in a “divine way which the mind cannot eoinpndunid hut on 
the <)th(ir harul he says plainly tliaf; if it were net penuiasihle to draw 
a proof of God from creatures then we should Ix' in c.omplej.e ignorance 
of God btMsause what wit say of G(k 1 is <le.tlueti‘d from natural things. 
The Caliph cannot scut this and asst'rts with some jiisticii that kingship, 
life, powe.r, greatmsss, honour, wisdom, sight, Icnowltulg*! and justice 
belong really and tuiturally and <*<K‘.mally to G’o<l an<l only b('loiig to 
creatures in an “ unnatural ", innK'rfe(!t juid tenquiral maivner. On 
this both th(< d<slNitors ar<‘ agnsnl, and Timothy himself d(>pre(!atos the 
lowering of God to a eomj)arisou with ereaturi's, for " He. has no com- 
parison with created beings at all Hoou we shall K(>e the debattw 
which took place on UtsMnfi and ta'fil in the Muslim theological schools. 
Meanwhile in answer to tin*, impliral question how man is to have any 
knowledge of God, it is intensting to nots*. what another apologist 
says : “ We ought to know that w(5 understaiul nothing about the 
power of God nor His Majesty by Hpo«i(!li, by figures, nor by word, but 
by faith and piety and the fear of (hul and purif-y of spirit." * When wo 
coinc to sum up the theological results of tint whole period we shall 
have an opportunity of observing wlmt the DainastaiJic has to say on 
this Important subject. It will suilioe to say here that neither Cliristiau 

* Stiidia Hinaiticat vii viii, (for, rit, 

* Mingana : up. cU.t 

» /ftifl, p. 70. 

* £tiudiw tiimUieiip vii -viii.^ for. rit, 
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nor Muslim has a monopoly of ideas on this subject either way. 
Different schools of thought are to be found in both religions. 

(d) Tlut Death and Cmdjmon of Jesus Christ. “ Can God die ? ” 
was a q^ucstion asked of Christians by both Miialinrifi and Jews. AnW 
of course, no Cluristian hold that it was possible for God to dia But 
on the other hand there were those who seemed to assert with the 
divinity of Chmt that God could die.^ The Caliph Mahdi drew the 
attention of Timothy to tliis. We have sdready mentioned in another 
place how Justinian was responsible for the formula: “God was 
crucified for us ”. The Nestorian Patriarch repudiates such a notion 
on behalf of liis own church, but says that the Jacobites and Malldtes 
(the ortliodox Byy.antinoB) hold that God died in the fl e sh. This is 
no doubt an oiror on his part. Before this statement, however, he has 
taken something off the edge of this remark by saying : “ If Christ 
has been called by the prophets God and Lord and if it has been-said 
by som<5 people that God suffered and died in the flesh, it is clear that 
it is the human nature of the Word-God which he took from us which 
suffered and died, booiuso in no book in the prophets or the Gospel 
do wo find that God Himself died in the flesh, though we do find that 
the Son and Jesus Christ died in the flesh. The expression that ‘ God 
suffered in the flesh ’ is not correct.” 

Tlio Muslim quotes the denial of the crucifixion to be found in the 
Qur’an (Sura iv. 150) and almost invariably the Christian replies with 
Suras xi.v. .‘14 and iii. d'S. This is true even to the present day, and it 
cannot be said that those two sets of texts from the Qur’an have been 
satisfactorily explained. In any case to appeal to the Qur’an i^;ainst 
the Qur’an is a most unsatisfactory proceeding. In answer to a question 
about the prophecies concerning the cruci:^on of Christ, ]^othy 
(and most others) quote Psa. xxii. 16-18 ; Isa. liii. 6 ; Lam, iii. 4 
and 80, etc. ; Daniel ix. 26 ; Zeeh. xiii. 7 and Jer. xd. 19. When A1 
Mahdi presses the text that God made a similitude and it is to this 
to which the Scripture refers, Timothy" asks whether God was a de- 
ceiver, and if this was the case then the disciples of Christ were not to 
bo blamed if they reported what God intended them to see. If Satan 
was tho deceiver, who gave him the power over the disciples ? The 
Caliph urges that it was dishonourable for Christ to die by crucifixion 
but Timothy reminds him that other prophets had been slain as the 
Qur’an itself says.® 

At this point tho question is raised as to whether Christ was slain 
willingly or not. This seems to have been a point at issue for a long 
time. It may be that in the earlier arguments with the Jews they had 
said that if Christ died a voluntary death then they were not to blame. 

> Mir.gM.na. - AwAogy cf Timalky, pp. 86 f. See also Clement of Alex. : Pretre^. x, 
106, 4 and Aft* of PMUp, 74. 

* Mingana : Apology of Tirndhy, pp. 40 ff. 
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Malidi makes the same point. ThecKlore of Moiwuestia hu.s a (jimstion 
iind answer on the subject in liis ISi/mpnis of Ohrislian Faith : “ Did 
our Lord die willingly or forcibly ? If Ih> di«l willingly, He agreed 
with His murderers, who in this (iaset would not deserve tin; pain of 
death, but are all the iium! to be rewarded l»e(iaus(,‘ (hey Inive a(*(!om- 
pliahcd His will.” The answer is : “ He did not dii> forcibly, and lie 
was not weaker tlum Tlis murderers, who murdered Him histanse they 
hated Him and His sender. Ho died by Hod's (anil, ih'rnussion, which 
preserves the frcew'ill of man. If lie hcul .savtsl Himself from tli»> fVoHs 
Hes would have coewoewi His fnscwill and recpiirt>d that, it should not 
aocomplish His dcssire. iic; did tu»t eoere,e His fn'ewill, but, He (.aeitly 
permitted the not of His cruchixion, and, though cvhlt* t.o save* Himself 
from the Cross, Ho did not do .so in order to .saft>guard Ills frcsovilland 
act spontanoously.” ‘ Timothy follows this argument, eloselv in his 
rc^ply to A1 Mivhdl. Theodore! Abu Qurra also .says praet.ically the same 
M.nd wo find similar arguments as to whef,lier(!hri.ste.oidd save Himself, 
in tlw! dobato of Grc'gcfiitins and Ilerhan. It will be noted t,ha|i the 
debate about the oruoifi-xion is <«mc.eriied with a m<‘(,aphy,sical prohlein 
and is relatcsl to idc«is about the Divine Hcting and at(,rilmt.i>s and not 
t,o any qucistiou of atoncMinint or Ho(s*riology. 

(e) ffonplmV: In th<! d/)o%y of Tim>th<j afl,er .a cpn'stion a.s (,o why 
(Jliristians do not ctbscwvc! the rite of cdrcumcision (also reminiseent of 
t.h(! oarlicir aiMilogists tet the .f(!ws), tlus Caliph Mahdl says (,hat if Christ 
aholished thc! Daw Ht! was the enemy of t.h(! Haw. " 'Pimot.hy says that 
(he light of the stars is abolished by the. light of the* suit, but tlu' suii is 
not thercefore. its eiK'iuy. It .should h<! tutted that here' again a .subjew-t 
raiscid by the jipologists to the! Jews is taken up with tiu! Muslim. 'Plte 
Caliph jwcks Timothy whchher he Ixdieves that thc* QurTm is from (lod, 
and Timothy says it is not for him to say, hut that the fetrmer sesrip- 
t uros W(!ro confirmed by mirachw. Wlmrt Hod wished tet altrogate thcc 
Mosaic law ho confirmed this by miraoles, and siiuie. this is .so similarly 
Ho should have confitmtid the abrogation of the Hospitl by minutlcs 
also. Tins is a very intorewting statetncuifc indteed, for tipjwincntly 
Timothy has no knowlcMlge of any ntiratdccs piwformcid by Mulmmmad, 
and the Caliph docis not enlighten him on the subject. If the Caliph 
know of any miracles reported of Muhammad would hc! have! le.t this 
pass ? Another point is the use of the idc*a of abrogation in redation 
to the Scriptures of a former dispcmwition. Tho Muslim cloctrincs of 
abrogation is of tho Qur’iLn by the Qur’uu. Were, tlu! thiristians the 
first to talk of the abrogation of the Hid Testament, by the Nt'.w ancl 
wore they followed by tlio Muslims claiming that tluc Qur’an abrogated 
the Gospel ? 

The next subject for discussion is whether the Mcriptures have been 

* Apology of Twtt&thy, 127 IF, 
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comiptcfl or wliotliox the Scriptures in the hands of the miriatiatifl are 
the genuine Gospel. The Muslim assumption is that this Gospel is a 
book given to Jesus. Thus Al Mahdi asks the questions: “Who 
gave you the Gospel and was it given before the Ascension ? ” The 
point of this is clear. If it was given before the Ascension and it can 
be proved that the Scriptures in the hands of the Christians were written 
after the Ascension then the books in the hands of the Chriatiania cannot 
be the genuine Gospel. To this question Timothy, lowing what 
the implication is, replies very well. He says that the Gospel was given 
before the Ascension, “ as the Gospel is the narrative of the Economy 
of th<5 works and words of Jesus Christ and as the works of Christ were 
done and His concrete words delivered to us before His Ascension ”, 
and further if the Gospel is the preaching of the Kingdom of Heaven 
it certiiinly came before the Ascension. But the Caliph is not prepared 
to lot it go at that and asks whether the Gospel was not written in 
parts by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ? to which the reply is that 
they wrote and transmitted what they heard and saw and learned from 
Christ and what the Spirit had brought to their minds. When the 
Caliph again suggests that the “ Fwqan ” has abrogated the “ In^l ” 
as the Gospel abrogated Moses, the Patriarch says that changes of the 
law of Moses had been predicted in Jer. xxri. 32-34 and Joel ii. 28-30.*' 
More particularly with regard to the corruption of the Scripture. 
Al Mahdi says that there were many prophecies of Muhammad in the 
Scriptures, but the books have been corrupted.® Timothy replies 
that if this is the (wise then where is the uncorrupted copy whereby 
it may bo known that the books in the hands of the Christians have been 
corrupted ? Wliat had the Christian to gain from such a proceeding ! 
From the Gospel all the doctrines of the faith were taken ; how could 
they suffer it to be corrupted ? Though there were prophecies of Christ 
in the Jewish Scriptures, the Jews had not attempted to change their 
wording. Evou if Christians had been able to corrupt the books 
wliich they had in their hands how could they do this with hooks hdd 
by the Jews with whom they were in conflict. Finally, if the Christians 
had clianged the books in any way they would have altered those 
things which, according to some people, were undignifled in the Chris- 
tian faith and so an embarrassment, e.g., Christ’s growth in wisdom. 
His eating and drinking, His fatigue, His anger and lack of omm- 
science, His prayers, IBs passion and crucifixion and hurial. While 
in general there is a good deal to say for Timothy’s argument, when 
we look at the things which he says were considered to he undigeifled 
and unworthy we cannot help but express our utter amazement 1 
Surely Timothy could not mean that he had any sympathy with such a 
view. If he did he implies a greater condemnation for the Christianity 

» Apology of TmoOy, pp. 47 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 35 and 55 ff. 
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of his day. The Cross was indood to be a stinnhlinff (,o tlie,T(s\ 
and toolisluicaa to tho Greek, but that it should be e<umider<>d ai 
ombarraasuKuit to th(» Christian is not un(h>rHtjHulal)le at all. Tin 
Cross is tho glory of Clirist, and Tim<>(.hy elsewhere says as nnuili. !■ 
is true that ho ascribes th((S(i ideas 1s» otln'rs, but it almost se.«sni8 ai 
if ho tliought that it would have J«;eu mue.lt bi‘<.ter if the objeef. of hii 
advocacy had been someone who did not ejit and drink anil h;id no 
sulfowsd fatigiK'! and death. It does seem as if thes<' early \vrit(>rH am 
theologians found tlie true humanity of Christ an ertdKirrnssnnmt tc 
them. It is not that he is not prepared to defend the (irons, lb 
worships the. Ciuss beeau.s(\ it is th(‘. (sause «»t life,* ami it is only littinp 
that the medium by which (jlod showed His love to ail should be tlu 
medium through which all show their Iov<> to Cod, hut tluire seems U 
be an ombarrassttHUit about the. Verson on the Cross. 

(/) Muhamnmi. fiittle wm be add<sl to wluit has already been 
iudicated in the. prcecditig pages on the ptwson of Muhammad in the 
pages of the apologists. Vropheesuis of his advent an' wmght in the 
former Scriptures aiul tins suggestion is madt*. (hat jus(; jis (.he .lews 
rejected Clirist so the (Jhristians have rejee,(.ed Muhammml. The usual 
reply is to <j[uoto copiously from the Old Tesiament. jirojihee.ies of 
Christ similar to those found in Cyprian, and to s(a(,e. that then' is no 
prophecy of Muhammad at all to be foumi I'ither there or in the New 
Testament. Kroiu the Muslim shle are usually advanced Deut. .Kviii. IK 
and the question of the Jews to Jesus “ Art Thou that I’roplu't ? ” 
The question of the Varaclete is always raised. To this question the 
Patriarch Timothy rejilii's that if Muhammad were the l’artte.le.(ie lie 
would be the S])irit of God ami incorporeal ami invisible. The i*ara- 
clcte searc.hes the deep things of (hid, but Muhammad confesses 
ijporauce (Sura vi. 50). The Taraclete wrought ininMih'S through the 
disciples but Muhammad not a single miracle through his. Hince J Javid 
saidtlmt by tho Kpiritof God all the powers were creabul this would 
mean that MuhamnuMl would have, to bo a Creator.** Home attack the 
ohanioter of Muhammail and some, like Timothy, are conciliatory. 

(p) (vnd Mirades b> fromm FaiUi. Genemlly speaking, too 
much stress is placed ou miracles as proof of the truth of religion and 
the mission of tho prophets. True, sometimes the good works and piety 
of Christians are ailvanceil as a proof, but even here there is a tendency 
to supplement this by appeal to mysterious powers. Sometimes it is 
suggested that mimcles are needed to “ overpower” men’s opposition. 
The very word which is used for miracles in the Arabic {mt'jm) 
moans something which renders imiK>tout.» In the of Qro- 

' Apologj/ «/ Tinwthy, 3». 

* Ibid., 3li ff. SO, SS. 

* Cf. SwuKKtt *>• in Ohuikho : Vingt TraMii, p. H-t ; uloo Hitala of AI Kiadl 
quoted by Browne s op. cit., p. S6 and for Theodore AliO Qurni, Kbath : Vimj! Truitt*. 
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gcntiixs and Horban we find that the whole controveray ends with the 
conversion o£ Horban after a miraculous appearance of our Lord in 
answer to the prayers of the Archbishop. The Jews were blinded by 
the vision, but thoir sight was restored by baptism. Timothy does 
indeed close his couvorsation with the Caliph with a description of the 
pearl of great price which shines of itself and is knoTO by its lustre 
when it is found, but unfortunately too little is made of the sdf- 
authontioating truth. The appeal to piety is often accompanied by 
claims to powers iicquired by asceticism which make strange reading. 
Apparently tlie more violence a man could do to his nature the more 
pious he was esteemed. 

Part of the appeal to signs is seen in the climax that success is the 
hallmark of truth. In the earlier days the Christians pointed to the 
forlorn state of the Jews as the sign that God had forsaken them. 
Thus we (in<l Aphraatos ^ asking : “ Do you think that God is with you 
though you are dispersed among the nations ? ” The Jew in this 
case is nsady with his reply, quoting Lev. xxvi. 44 : “And yet for aU 
tlwt, when tlusy be in the land of their enemies, I will not reject them, 
neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my 
covenant with them : for I am the Lord their God,” Chrysostom ® 
makes the same appeal to the evidence of success. “ The very tomb 
of His slain body, small and constricted as it is, is more reverenc^ 
than the palaces of Kings.” The Gospel has been preached even in 
the British. Hes. Understandable as this is for poor frail human 
beings wlio look on outward things, is it not somewhat presumptuous 
for the followers of the “ despised and rejected of men ” ? 

How might the Muslim retort now as he well could do that since 
the conquests of the armies of Islam had laid low a mi^ty empire, 
^d’s blessing was upon Islam, and the truth of Islam was proved, 
Kveu the Nestorian Patriarch anticipates this. 

» rtilnd. Hyr., Vol. i, Ilmtuly xvii. , „ , . , • n . - 

» Sou itt hiH proof that Christ is Qod to Jews and Greeks m Patrotogw Oraeea, iItiu, 
SUIT. 
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mJTlON TWO 

THE INTllODlTOTroN OK IMIILOSOIMIY INTO 1«LAM 

A, TIIK TBANMI. ATdHS A N l> T IM'; I H WUHK 

Wo Imvo Hliown in iui oiirlior Hoc.tioti tliu(. tlio (■liriNlijiii (ihumli ir 
tlio Eiwli luul (h'.volojHHl philoHopliion,! w-lutols iiml tlult' <ho,<tIogy had 
bo(«i tro!il.('tl ill tho |)liili),s(i|)l)i(*ti.l niiuitior. Wo hiivo now to unawm 
tho quostiion uh (io liow' IhIhih l)(>cjuiioa('.((Ujiinl.oil wif li ilio |t(iiloMO[>hipii 
BOurooH, vv'itih AriBtioldo ami the NooiilaioniVts. which, having 

Horvod thoir |>ur[Kwo in philosophizitif' (IhriBldan l.lii'oloj'v, wi'ro to hi 
act. to the. .same Lksk in Islam. Who wi're l lie (sirly teiiehers of IbIau: 
in this [lartieiilar provims* 'i It is here t.hat we shall see the hegin- 
nine's of those philosophical schools which, famous as tlie '* Amhiar 
Philosojihy ”, were destined a,t the period of l.heir lii};h*‘‘‘'t development 
to achieve something which would haul Islam an unique inihience ir 
tho Miildle Ages and refashion the Armhitelian Seholas(ic of Kurope. 

It is remarkahio how in Islam’s earlier fonnalive period, that rolt 
giou took gifts which the (Hiristian (llmrch olTered. and lahw at hoi 
iienith returned to (Ihrlstian scholars of the Middle Agi's what she owed 
The return was ma<le with an aceumulaled intere,st of doubtful valm 
to (Ihristianil.y as such but as a .stimulus to thought in the renaissauw 
doubth'ss an «‘urichment. 

Let it be understood that the [ihilosophy with which ws* are primarily 
couceriu'd here is the Hellenistic, That there were other itillueucof 
at work is ((iiite ceriNain, but a great deal of re.search mus(. be iimler' 
taken it these are to hi*, properly analysed and Hdetpiately presented 
Kor the most part that I'eseanih remains to he done. It. ineludni 
iut|uiry into the Persian, Jifirtiastriaii, Mawlian, ami Imlodhiddhis' 
philo«ophi<‘s, and it ean hardly be underUiken here. 

The first eentre of pliilosophical eultun* which wi‘ should not.ii«! ii 
.Uarran in Me-sojiotamia. Mas'udl ‘ eoimeets (Ireek philosophy witl 
Harran, and in nieutioniug this spisiks of Platonisl., Pythagorean am 
Aristotelian doctrines. We have in this area tin* e,videne4>s of a pro 
Islamic culture that resulted in an eclimtie sysLun whic.h, on the om 
hand, ilisplays elements akin to Eastern solar eulf.s and the Liglr 
mytli, illuminism and Persian dualism and an emanational seheme o 
First Cause, Intsdlect, Houl, Matt^w ami the World, all of which gnwlft 
tions are tliought of as interaeting * and, on tlu' other hami, a pagauLsn 
which recalls the reaction against Christianity in Egypt. <,)rpheufi 
Hormes, Apollonius of Tyana (Uiillnus) witii Agathodaemou am 

‘ PnUriM d'Or, iv, «14-W1, 

* Sf<> tmiH'M of this in MiHloiwititi, iiifrtt. 
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PyfcliagOTaa wore tlioir prophets. These wrought miracles aud taught 
men the mysteries. The many-sided Hermetic literature has its reflec- 
tion in Iliin-au. Added to all this is Neoplatonism, which it is not ‘ 
always easy to differentiate in that setting from older— perhaps 
Indiaii'-emaiuition systems. The synthesis, if it can be dignffiftil by 
such a terra, is already complete before it comes to us. An identifica- 
tion whicili the Harraniatis made between 'Hermes and Seth, and 
Agjithodaemon and Enoch hints at some sort of Gnosticism.^ Some of 
the later [wntheLstic notions of Islam may have had their origin ia 
this school. But the occult and mystical were not tee only interests 
of tlj(t TTaiTanuiim. Wo, find notable Aristotelians among them. The 
Mhrid JiumtioiiH one Abil Hull, the Sabian, as a translator of the 
PhynicH, aud Thabit b. Qurra summarized the Hmnmeuties and 
coratnonitul on part of the Physios with the commentary of Porphyry. 

Nor was the Sabian loft untouched by Christianity. Not far away 
W(ire E<1 (!HH)i and Kasain. From the former city we read of Jacob of 
Edeasa, and it is there we find the Syrian compilations of the pseu- 
depigrapha of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plutarch and Dionysius. If ever 
the Gr«*.«k literatuns apart from the philosophy had a chance to Tna,Vft 
sonui impact upon the East, it might have done so from that city. 
T!ieo[)IiiluH of .Edessa (d. 785) translated tec Umd and tee Odyssey of 
Hoinc.r into Syriac. Tlieophilus was the court astronomer of the Caliph 
Mahdi (775 •785) aiul ho translated the Sophistioa of Aristotle into 
Syriac. Ja(!oh was born just within the Muslim eta. and studied in 
Ahixaiidria and other centres. His Mndimdim was a treatise on 
pliiloHophical terms and some people credit him with tee invention 
of tho vowel Hystom in Syriac.® 

Another centre whence the Qroek learning spread into the Middle 
East was Persia. There wo find bote Neoplatonist and Nestoiian 
exiles. Erdmann* has said: “When Justinian, in tee year 629, 
closed the schools of philosophy through anxiety for the Chiistiaii 
doctrine, he did not realize that if he had let them continue, the anti- 
Cliristian philosophy would not have been in the least dangerous, 
bewiuse it would have perished of itself, but being compelled to emi- 
grate toward the Orient, it would, centuries afterwards, exercise an 
influence upon Christian thought more powerful than he had ever 
feared.” Wliilc this puts rather too much emphasis on one partioular 
episode in tho infiltration of the Hellenistic philosophy into tee Middle 
East, there can be no doubt that tee exile of tee Neojplatonist philo- 
sophers to which ho refers and their taking refuge with AnusMrwan 
Khusra (<!. A.1J. 530) was an event faaught with important consequences 
for tho development of thou^t in Persia. There were translations of 

^ (:<<!« HhaluwiiiSnl : Al MiM. wa’u SHud (Coieton), pp. 203 fif. 

* Por fullw dotttilB, soe Wright : Short Sistory of Syrvto Lit., p. 149. 

* ilidory of PhXkwphy, Vol. i, p. 263. 
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Gm*k pliilcwopliioal workw into Pahlawi the MumUih <‘nt.. And 

wliilft Poraia is ordinarily awHOciatK'd tin* tlualiHiu of Z«»roa«|.ria«i8m 
it. skoiild 1)0 mncnibcnid tliati won* moniHl io w.liooln of t.lionglit 
thoro iiifluonml by Iiidiau and Ibi<idhiKii<‘. thonKld. Kin-.li mcIiooIb 
would litul rtomotlunK l•.rmg(*ni!d iti fclu' NoopIatoruH). <>ni|>liswiH on the 
tmnsw'udont Ouo and Komotliing to fortify thcin in tlirir nioniatic 
IcaningB, Howovor littlo or inucli tin* oxilo of Sijnplii’iim, Damaocum, 
and tboir ((onijMinions may bavo acc-oinpliaht'd (lirortly, aomi* of t.lie 
atfcractivonoaa of Nooplatouisju for tin* groat niyatioal ports «>f Pctiiia 
may bo diio fat an oarly fanHliari7.ati<)n ttf i,hi> I’orsianH with Noo- 
platonist doctritn*. Aihl to tliia the rt'inforoomont of huoIi influcnoca 
from fcho CliriHtian.M of tlio Nosfatrian (-hiirrh ami tin* Hulwotpiont 
IVraian inflmtnoo in tlio Muslim ompiro at Baghdad, and wo may find 
that a groat doal of tho favour osfamdod fat (Ins-k tlmught in the 
'Ablautid Oaliphato wjta foafa*rod by BorKiattH. 

Of tho. nam<*s w<t have unmf.iomsl. by far tho moat, imporfauit for uh 
is SimplioiuH, whoao oommontarioa wo lind moniitmod again atid again 
in tho translations and tbo»ouro,<*lifa'raturo for*' Ariibhin '* pbilosophy. 
In Bimplioius w« bavo an oxamplo of tho HynlboMis of Atistcoiolianism 
and Nooplatonisin. Ho bolongs fa> <iho sohool of Borphyry, Wo lind 
tluit lio wroto conmntntari(‘8 on Arlsfattlo’s /A' <’iirh, I h .ini dm, thn 
Phjfsics, tho C(U(^(tfm, ofas. 

fait it not bo snpposttd for a monmiit that thost' last nannaidis of the 
Aoadomy wo.ro tho h<i1o. agonts in bringing tho philosofthy <tf (Iroooo to 
falam. Tlunr namo. i.s logion. High ami htw faiok [wirt in it. Tho 
Muslim o.oidd htarn tho Un'ok kiutwhslgoi fntm bis folhtw-oitimw, 
Mansflr (TfiO -TTO) math* a diroct ap|K*al to tho By/,at)t-ino 1flm|H'r<)r to 
Ho.ml him ttuithomatical works. Krom tho boginning of his roigti 
Christians woroi tho ohhff mt'diiim for tho tnuismission of ( Irook h'arning 
and Hoio.no«!. Until tho tonth oont.ury thoy ro.maim*d in tho astiondaimy 
as scribes, doctors and translafairs.’ Krom that period tln*y bogin fa) 
decline, hitving lost touch witji tho. sounio of thoir inspimthm. Tim 
general level of culture of tho Christians up to that tinio was high, 
though thoy did not prodmm any man of outst 4 imHng and original 
genius such as A1 Farabi. Ibii Hlua atid AI Blrunl. 

Before the advent of Islam wo have in Persia tho Nosliorian Hohools 
and therefore the Aristotoliauism which tho setmol of Antioch favoured. 
Of the great scholars of that period may bo numtionoil Bauhis Porsa, 
who is also callod Paul of Nisibis (OliO 4)80 ?), Ih^ is orodifasl with a 
Logic which he dedicated to jfhusrfi. Jlo is for n)auy nujsons a most 
important poisouagc. Ho stands in the lino of direct inlluim<m upon 
Junilius Afrioinus and Cassiodorus. The tiobt of tlm former to Paul 

* In tho tiiiu' <»!' Ibn Mittkawttih wc lumi c^vidunct* tlmt wuh » fuilony of 
Omks in Bajlidrui. Thoy appcaliwl to tho Hyrian Patriapt^li to apinnut a metropolitan 
for them. jSeo Browne : Mijm of ChrtHianiiy ta Jm'ti, p, 57* 
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iiS ol)ViouH froTii lus IiG(pil(iTi(^ wliicli is tils piocursor of T^- 

liist'itMui’fu’ dwi’iuiTum IdtfiTani/in written by Cassiodonis. Here we 
bavo examples of the principles of exegesis which Paul taught. In 
him we find those problems discussed which afterwards agitated the 
schools of Islam, e.g., whether there was creation e» midb or an eternal 
primary matter. Wo should also note his theories in opposition to 
dualism and liis discussion of the formula “ God possesses contrary 
qualities ” devised in the interests of a severe Tncniam, To save 
dualism and the opposition of two principles, one of evil and one of 
good, one of light and the other of darkness, there were those who would 
prwlicate both light and darkness of the One Principle, aanrifieing a 
imity of internal hannony for an external and aritiinnetioal unity.^ 
It should bo noted that Paul of Persia wrote in Syriac, but most of 
these Syrians seem to have been bilingual. 

We now conic to those Christian translators who were the direct 
means of bringing the works of the Greek philosophical writers to the 
Muslims. Theso are quite well known by M uslim writers. Some of 
them, though Christians, have been claimed as Muslim pTiTln snpTmrs 
Thus Shahrastaui says that among the Muslim philosophers are 
.yunayu b. Isl.iaq, Yahya b. ‘Adi, etc.® The Fihrist of NadJm® is 
constantly referring to those writers who sometimes wore mere scribes, 
but sometimes collectors of manuscripts, translators and commentators. 
Koine of them must have been men of great intellectual ability though 
not, perhaps, original thinkers. They probably added little to the 
tradition which they received. They seem to have exercised care in 
their work, and even when it was merely of a scribal character they 
took the trouble to record the state of the manuscript they used and, 
when opportunity offered, coixeoted these mannscripts by the use of 
bettor ones which came to hand.* Nadim is writing in a.d. 987, and 
in addition to liim wo have evidence from Mas'fldI (d. 966) and BXrunl 
(late tenth century), and from bibliographers and writers of bio- 
graphical sketches like Ibn KhaUikan. Ibn Miskawaih will be given, 
in evidence of the material assimilated, in a short translation, to which 
notes have been added. 

A Jacobite commentator of whom we frequently hear in Muslim 
circles is Yahya Nal^wl, John the Gramm ari an also Imown as Phil- 
oponus. There seems to be some uncertainty about' Hs date. Some 
accounts would make him contemporary with Muhaminad and some 
much later in the time of Mu'tasim (b. 796). "We inay dismiss as apo- 
cryphal the story that he tried to preserve the library at Alexandria 
from the Muslim invaders. Indeed we may take it for granted that he 

1 Of. Ijand : ATUodota Byriaat, iv (Leyden, 1870). 

* 348. . 

• The main aooonnt is to bo found in pp. 331-370 of my copy pnblwied m Cairo 
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was not then alive, but lived in the sixth century. Tt is possible that 
he was a disciple of Ammonius the Neoplatonist. Tlio Fi/trisl ^ refers 
to his works in refutation of Proclus,® Aristotle and Galen. What- 
ever he wrote in refutation of Aristotle did not prevent him from writing 
commentaries on the Categories, the Prior Analgtics, the Posterior 
AnrAytios and the Physios. His book against Proclus was on the subject 
of the eternity of the world and it was translated into Arabic.® 

A famous family of translators was that of Hunayn b. Ishaq (809-73). 
He was a physician in the court of the Caliphs Mutawakkil and Waftiq 
bi’llah. He travelled in the Byzantine empire and there studied Greek, 
and he brou^t back with him many manuscripts. He was most 
prolific in his translation work, which included Euclid * as well as the 
Philosophers. His mterest in medical matters and in meteorology is 
referred to by Mas'udi.® His translations include the Laws of Plato,® 
the ReptibUe and the Timaeus. His translations of Aristotle are the 
Gategerries, Generatum amd Corruption, the whole of De Ardma, parts of 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics, and the Hennmeutios. With his 
translation of the Categories he included the commentary of Porphyry. 
He amended Ibn BifaUq’s translation of De Coeh et MvmM and epi- 
tomized the Hermeneutics. Most of his translations seem to have been 
into Syriac and it is even said that he translated the Prior Analytics 
into Syriac from an Arabic version by Theodore, but this may be a 
mistake. He and his son Ishaq and his nephew seem to have formed 
a school of translators in Baghdad, and we often find it recorded that 
Hunayn did a certain translation into Syriac and tliat Ishaq ’ trans- 
lated it into Arabic. The Translations attributed to the latter are 
Aristotle’s Rfietorio, De Arrnna,^ the Ethics (with Porphyry’s com- 
mentary), the whole of the Pod Analytics into Syriac, Matta b. Yunus 
turning it into Arabic, the Hermeneutics into Arabic from the Syriac of 
his fatW, the Topwa into Syriac, whence it was done into Arabic by 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, and the commentaries of Themistius and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias on the same. He is also credited with a translation of 
Plato’s Sophist with the commentary of Olympiodorus. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysica, De Anima, Generation and Corruption and Hermeneutics 
he translated with Alexander’s commentaries. 

Matta b. Yunus,® sometimes called Abfi Bishr Matta b. YOnus al 
Qannai was a translator and commentator. Among his translations 

» P. 366. 

* See Al Kri^s India (Sad^n’s farans.), i. 36, etc. 

* Steinsclmeider : Die Ardbiaehea Ueberaetsungm aus drm Grieeiiaelien, p. 93. 

* Ibn p»a l lik Sn. : (De Slone) i. 478. 

* Pmitifa i'Ot, iv. 180 ff. 

^ See Wihrist, 344, 362, etc. lebSq died 910 a.d. See also Ibn ; (De 

Slaae)i.l87. 

* SeeMas'adi: Pmfrie* d’Or, iv. 61. 

* PHria and Brocikeltnann, i. 207. He died 940. 
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were tlie Sophistics of Aristotle into Syriac, the Poetics from Syriac 
into Arabic, several parts of De Coeh k Mundi and the commentary 
of Alexander on De Gemratione et Corruptione, He commented on the 
Categories, parts of the Prior Analytics, the Post Analytics, and the 
first part of the Topics, and wrote a super-commentary on the com- 
mentary of Themistius on the Poetics. 

Abu Zakariya Yahya b. ‘Adi al Mantiqi (d. 974), ^ is credited with a 
translation of Plato’s Laws^ anA. Aristotle’s Poetics which “is said to 
contain Themistius also He translated gunayn’s Syriac translation 
of the Physios into Arabic. He also turned the Sophistics in the Syriac 
version of Theophilus into Arabic, and corrected a translation of the 
Thnaeus. He seems to have done a good deal of emendation, the 
Phaedrus, the Physics of Abu Etih, the Sabian, Matta’s translation of 
Alexander’s commentary on Generation and Corruption and the com- 
mentary of Themistius on De Coelo et Mundi all passing through his 
hands. He also did some work with Alexander’s commentary on the 
Topics. 

Yahya b. Bifriq ® (f. ninth century) is said to have translated 1?he 
Tumeus, and Aristotle’s Meteorology and an abridgement of the De 
Anima. He was also responsible for a version of the Book of Animals 
and De Coelo et Mundn which Hunayn amended. Qusta b. Luqa is 
attributed with a translation of a book by Plato on the principles of 
geometry. Ho turned the Syriac of Hunayn’s translation of the 
Physics into Arabic. Beside these Hadim says that he translated 
commentaries of Alexander Aphrodisias on the Physios and Generation 
and Corruption and Yahya KTahwi on the former work. ‘Abd ul 
Masih b. ‘Abdullah Na‘ima al Himsi Is mostly famous for a translation 
of the so-called Theology of Aristotle into Syriac and a translation of the 
Sophistics. We read of one Abu’l-Ehavr al Hasan al Khammar (late 
tenth century) as the author of a harmony of Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. Others whom we may briefly name are Abii ‘AJi ‘Isa b. Isitaq 
b. Ziix‘a (d. 1008),^ and several who are merely names, a certain Basil 
who is said to have translated the Physios with the commentary of 
Porphyry, Stephen of Alexandria who summarized the Hermeneutics 
and whose work on the Categories is also mentioned in the Fihrist, one 
Theodore or Theodorus who, according to the same, translated the 
Prior Analytics into Arabic, and perhaps most surprising of all, a bpok 
by Gregory of Nyssa on the Nature of Man,^ is mentioned by Nadim. 
In contrast to the very extensive hst of Christian translators, we find 
very few Muslims engaged in this task, but the day was shortly to 

^ Fihrist, 369 and Brockelmann, i. 207. 

® Fihrist, 344. 

® Brockelmann, i. 203. 

* Brockelmann, i. 208. 

« Fihrist, 367. 
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come when they would use the material provided for them and, bring- 
ing fresh minds to the work, accomplish a new synthesis which became 
familiar to Christians after an interval of centuries. 

It would be as well here to summarize the results in order to form 
some idea of the material available at this time and which forms the 
bulk of the source literature for the later philosophy of Islam, 

Of Plato ^ we find the following works known and translated at 
least into Syriac if not into Arabic. Laches^ Chxinnides, the two called 
AhUmdes, Euthydemus, Gorgias^ Ion, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Orito, 
Theaetetus, Cratylus, Sophist, Tinmens,^ Parmenides, Phaedms, Mono, 
Menexenus, Thaion (?), the two called Hippias, Phaedo,^ Clitopho, 
BepMic, Laws,^ Apology of Socrates,^ Theages, Politious ; and Minos, 
Hipparchus, AtJdeticm (?) and a book on the principles of geometry 
attributed to Plato, Of commentaries on Plato we have reference to 
those by Proclus on Phaedo, Qorgias, part of the Repuilic,^ and Timems 
and that of Olympiodorus (fifth century) on Sophia J 
For Aristotle ® the list is also quite comprehensive. We find Oaie- 
gories, Hermeneutics, Prior Analytics, Apodeictics (the name for the 
Posterior Analytics in the Muslim writers, following Galen and Alex- 
ander of Aphxodisias), Topics, Rhetoric, Poetics, Physics,^ De Goelo et 
Mundi, De Generatione et Corruptiom, De Anima, the Ethics and the 
Metaphysics?-^ The commentaries known are : Nicolaus,^ Simplicius 
particularly on Physics, De Amma, Categories and De Code et Mundi, 
Damasoius (perhaps), Themistius (so extensively mentioned that it is 
futile to particularize), Alexander ^ of Aphrodisias (also most exten- 
sively used), Olympiodorus on De Anima, Porphyry on Prior 
Analytics, Categories, Ethics and his Isagoge,^^ 

The Neoplatonists known include the following : Proclus who, in 
the Fihrist is given his full name Diadochus Proclus and to whom is 
aUributed, beside the commentaries mentioned, books on Pythagoras, 
his Ekments of Theology, and a shorter Elements which we believe is 
otherwise unknown. He is also mentioned and quoted in A1 Biruni’s 


* Mas‘iidi : Prairies d’Or^ iii. 134 and 362-3 and Fihrist, 344 f. 

® 3yiaa*iidi r op, dt., iii. 363. A1 BirGni : India (Sachau’ s trans.), i. 36, etc. 
» A1 Biriini : qp, eif., i. 66, ii. 166. He quotes it in i. 85-6, 

* A1 BirOni ; qp, dt., i. 123, 386, etc. 

« Referred to by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a cf. AX Biriini : op, dt,, ii. 171. 

* Baumstark : QescMcikte der Syr, LU,, p. 231. 

^ Quoted by Ibn Sina, of. also Fihrist, 344. 

* Mas'udi : 'Op. dt,, ii.260 and Fihrist, 363, etc. 

* A1 BirGni: op. cii,, quotes i. 320. 

1* liCas^Gdi : qp. dt,, ii. 260. 

Fihrist, 366. 

ll *18“ A1 Biranl, passim. 

“ Maa'udi : op. ir. 61, and Fikrist, 363, 367, etc. 

« FOiiist, 362. 

« Mas'lldS : op. eft., iii. 68, etc. 

“ P. 368. 
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India} T?oiphjiy is well known.* Simplicius we have already had 
occasion to mention. Seside these there are Ammonius ® and lam- 
hlichus and some less important names. ■ Pseudo-Dionysius seems to 
have been known but not by name so far as we have learned. His 
disciple and devotee Maximus (6i80-662) is mentioned.* Plotinus is 
known through the misnamed Theology of AristoUe which contains 
some of the material to be found in the Emeads. This book is to-day 
obtainable in cheap form in the East. Its exordium runs: “The 
book of Aristotle the Philosopher called in Greek the Athul^Xya 
{theologia). It is the statement on Divinity with the commentary of 
Porphyry the Syrian and ‘Abd ul Masib b. ‘AbduUah Na’ima al TTinnsf s 
and Abu YCisuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq al Kindi amended it for Aljma’d b. al 
Mu'tasim.” The El&memls of Theology was known in an abridgement or 
rather translation of parts of that book into Arabic. This Arabic 
compilation became, when translated into Latin, the lAber de Gaum, 
which we find quoted so much in the mediaeval scholastics. It is 
rather interesting to see that Al BirSn! refers a book of this Tia.TnR to 
Apollonius of Tyana.® 

Among other famous Greeks of whom we find some notice in the 
early bibliographers wo may instance Galen and Hippocrates,^ 
Plutarch,® Pjrthagoras,® and Socrates,*® and Homer is quoted by Al 
Biruni.** Hermes is known apparently only as an astrologer.** 

On the whole, we find that Aristotle takes the chief place and that he 
is acclaimed as the philosopher par exceUence, but there does not seem 
to have boon any standard of judgment available to the Muslima, 
alongside the works which were copied and translated for them, whereby 
they might be able to distinguish Aristotle from Plato or the Neo- 
platonists. It seems to be assumed that, except in minor points, all 
taught the same, that is the truth. Their very Aristotle comes to them 
for the most part at the hands of Keoplatonists, and of his com- 
mentators Themistius and Alexander are plainly preferred, but the 
former seems to have been more in favour than the latter, particularly 
with Shahrastani, and Ibn Sina before him. Subjects which we find 
rooted and integral in the later theology have their origins in Aristotle, 
e.g., the denial of infinite series, or the impossibility of infinite causes 


1 1, 57. 

® Fihriat, 354, 357, etc- 
iv. 8. 


Al Birtin! : India {ed, cU,) i, 43, Mas'udi ; op, cii, iii. 68, 


® Fihrist, 356 and Al Biriiru : op. cU., i. 85. 

^ Reference lost. 

® In the Arabic of this name there is a tcMid written in my copy cf. Emessa. 

• Fihdrist^ 373 ; see Al Biruni : op, cii., i. 40. 

’ Al BIrani : cH., i. 96, 123, 222, 36 and ii. 168, etc. Mas‘udi ; op, cii., iii. 134, etc. 
B Fihrisi, 3^ and 365. 

• Ibid., 342. 

!•» Ibid., 342. 

Op. cii., i. 42, 98 and 231. 
w JTiMsi, 373. 
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and effects, the argument from the First Mover (though some reject 
this), his definitions in the Metaphysics, the division of form and matter, 
the ckssifioation of the possible and the necessary. Tlioro is an acquain- 
tance with elements to be found in Aristotle, Plato and the Neo- 
platonists with regard to the Soul, and all are forced into a strange 
juxtaposition which hardly becomes a synthesis. Tims wo have the 
division of the soul as rational, concupisoiblo and irascible, which is 
Galenist AxistoteUanism, joined with ideas contained in the Pfiaedo,* 
and such conceptions as the pre-cxistcnco of tho soul and transmigra- 
tion (raised as a question to be refuted). Tlie mystictil id(!a of union 
with the One® reflects Neoplatonism. A1 Farabi uses arguments for 
the existence of God which have their origin in the Titimais. 

In his Fidds of Gold,* Mas'fidi gives us glimpses of the debates which 
took place on the nature of the Soul, on tho spheres, meteorology, the 
properties and measurement of figures, disposition and nature, rela- 
tion and aggregation, the syllogism, composition, ph>i8ic8 in general, 
metaphysics, substance, accident, etc. The discussion still goes on. 

It is a dangerous proceeding to try to reconstruct the body of know- 
ledge available to these early Muslims. It is just as easy to under- 
estimate their knowledge as to overestimate it. We have not only the 
lists of books to go by, but the sudden budding genius of the early 
Muslim writere on philosophy. No one can doubt tho genius of A1 
BirunI, and there are the less scientific but more purely philosophical 
A1 Kindi, Al FarahE and Ibn Sina. There was a stimulus of an unique 
order behind their work, and it is not to be account(*d for by a mere 
smattering of knowledge about books but of real and commendable 
study of them. The pity is that they had not more than they pos- 
sessed and more to make their critical judgment sounder, but even 
as it was they were able to accomplish a groat deal. 

So that the reader may form some sort of independent judgment 
on the subjects which at this early period were discussed by the philo- 
sophizing theologians we here append a translation of tho Shorter 
Theology of Ibn Miskawaih called Al Fawz id Asghevr. With this we 
have ^ven footnotes which are not to be taken as indicating tho imme- 
diate source so much as parallel ideas to be found in early writers 
which illustrate the general body of ideas current at this period. 
Nothing in the nature of dogmatism about the sources is intended. 
If sometimes we have been betrayed into a categorical statement 
which appears to conflict with this warning we crave forgiveness. We 
are here very seldom travelling in the region of absolute certainty. 

Ibn Miskawaih died an old man in a.d. 1030. He was said to be a 

Al BlrOnl : op. oU., i. 320. 

* Ibid., i. 66 f, and Mas'Udl : op. eil., i. 19. 

* AlBIrOni: c0.,i. .85. 

* C^. oU., L 19-20. 
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coaverfc from ZorouBtrianisir) to Islam, but if the work of a modem 
Tmter^ coutfiiiis geimiue material for his life aud work, it aftAma 
possible tliat ho had some association with Harian, for his works are 
said to have contained an account of Tlialos, Hermes Trismegistus and 
Agathodixomori. In the account given in Yaq^at’s Dicliomry of Famous 
Men 2 wo find him a devotee of Yahju b. ‘Adi and in the service of 
Ahu’l Khavr al IJasan al Khammat. the Christian, already mentioned 
as the author of a harmony of Christianity and philosophy. Mention 
is made of his study of the Isagoge and the Categories. Not much is 
known of his lif<\, but his gnuit work Tajar^ vl Umam {The Experiences 
of the Nat/ums) lias betm published in facsimile,® and Al Fam al Asykar 
was published in Beirut. 


B. 

AL FAWZ UL ASGHAR 

THE SHORTER THEOLOGY OP 
TBN MISKAWAIH 

PAETI. GOD 

CAP. I, THE PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF AH ABTHTOBR 

In one respect this question is very easy and in another it is very 
hard. On the one hand the quest of this supreme goal transcends our 
customary ends and purposes, while on the other hand there is nothing 
so clear and evident, because the essence of the Exalted Truth is most 
luminous and bright. Thus the proof of the Creator is exceedingly 
easy in respect of His Essence, but in reqpect to the impotency and 
infirmity of human intelligence it is extraordinarily difficult. A 
philosopher has made this clear by an excellmt illustration of the bat 
which is incapable of seeing the sun. In the same way, man’s reason 
fails to perceive the essence of God.* 

Wherefore sages and rational philosophers have endured great pains 
and mortifications to achieve this honourable quest and, becoming 
inured to the hardships of the task, have gradually progressed to that 
measure of contemplation of the Creator which is withm the compass 
of the creature. And in tmth, there is no other way to the knowledge 
of God except these mortifications and gradual advances. 

Mohammad BSqir ; Saiadat vi JamM, 70. 

* Vol.2,88. 

’ Gibb Memorial Series No. 7 (Old Series). 

* Arist : MUafphgaica, Bk. a 993a, SOS. It is interesting to note ti^t tlm opening 
words and the illnstration of the bat almost translate Aristotle. Bnt in Aristotle the 
subject of inq.niiy which is in “one way easy and another wayh8td”isXrnth. Sere there 
is a tacit aooept anoe of the identification of the Creator of the UniTerse with the Truth. 
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r Many men have thought that the philosophers have selfishly hidden 
this matter and have not allowed these things to be revealed to the 
common people. But this is not so. The fact is that the intellects of 
common people are quite incapable of grasping this subject, as the 
illustration mentioned above shows. These points should be considered 
in the pursuit of this lofty goal, so that gradually advancing from the 
low to the high, the difficulties encountered in traversing the stages of 
this hard journey may be borne with patience and fortitude, so that 
haply success may be achieved as we will hereinafter briefly explain, 
indicating its principles and rules. 

The truth is, that the reason our intellects fall short in graspmg 
divine and spiritual things is that man is the ultimate stage of physical 
existence, and after reaching the human creation elemental composi- 
tions come to an end. Thus the manifold veils and material composi- 
tions have become a veil to the intellect, that bright substance. These 
veils of matter prevent the intellect from perceiving intellectual 
things. For simple elements, when they proceed from their primary 
state to the intermixtiire of multiplicity, come as far as the human 
composition and then stop. . Because it is impossible for the composi- 
tion and dissolution of thmgs actually produced to be infinite or with- 
out an end. So then, if in this composition man should desire to 
perceive the simple elements, it is only by reversing the process and 
dissolving (or reducing to its simple elements) what has been composed 
and what has resulted in this final human composite, that one could 
perhaps arrive at the (other) extreme of the simple elements. For in 
reference to man, pure elements are at the opposite extreme, and so the 
perception of them is hard and troublesome for him. A certain philo- 
sopher in a book called Sam^u^l Kiyan ^ has said most cogently that 

^ Kiyarb or was the title given to Arable translations of 

Aristotle’s Physics, la Kashf however, it is said that the book eell e d 

Sam^u'l Kiyan is by Alexandw of Aphrodisias (fl. 200 b.o.) and is an abbreviation of 
Aristotle’s Physics. There are eight matters discussed in it. On the first Abti Rtib 
?afa’S ^ commented and Yabya b. ‘Adi (Jacobite Christian d. a.d. 974, of. BroM- 
wanTif i, 207) amended this commentaiy. The second was translated into iSyriao by 
punayn b. Isb^ (d. 809, of. Brochelmann, i. 205 f.) and Yabya b. ‘Adi translated 

it from the Syriac into Arabic. The fourth was expounded in three articles by Yabya 
b. ‘Adi. The fifth was the subject of a commentary by QustS b. Lfiiqa (d. a.d. 836, of. 
BfocJedmannf i, 2(^). The seventh was translated by the latter. Porphyry expounded 
the first four articles. The commentaiy of Themistius was translated from Syriac 
mto Arabic by Abfi Bishr b. Matta (d. a.d. 940, cf. Brock, i., p. 207). Abii Abmad b. 
Kirmast (p commented on this. Thabit b. Qurra (d. A.n. 836, cf. Brock, i. 217) 
consented on part of the first article. Abu IbrShim b. as Salt translated the first 
article. Abu 1 Paraj Qudama b. Ja'frr (d. a.I). 922, cf. Brock, i. 228) also commented 
on parts of the tot ^icle. Nemistius expounded the whole book, but as it was not 
dear, Yabya Nabwi (John the Grammarian) commented on it and this he did from the 
Gr^ mto the Arabic m a work of ten volumes (cf. Pihrist, p. 366, where it is said that 
^hn was a ^cobite Christian). Cf. also Piiday’s Sisiory of the ByzarUine Bmpire, 
ft. I, Cap. in, Sect. 11 ; and Cap, IV, Sect, i (Dent, 132 f. and 191 ff.). For further 
in «i^to Ai^otle in Warn, the artide by De Boer in the Mneydopeeiia 
(!fJdo«.Vol.i,432£f. ghodd be consnlted. 
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the parts of human nature at the time of composition were in their 
lowest stage, and after natural composition came to their final stage. 
Or, to put it in another way, those parts or elements which were at 
that time nearest are now farthest away, and if you consider this in 
relation to the human composite, they become still more remote. 

From this esiplanation it can be estimated, when man has such a 
difficulty in reaching the perception of things which are nearest to him 
in the universe of bodies and which are parts of his own composition, 
how exceedingly difficult it must be for man to understand those divine 
things and abstract substances, when from that universe of light he is 
estranged and separated in every way and by the utmost distance ! 

Bearing in mind all these difficulties, it is essential that when we 
attempt this supreme quest, namely, to traverse the universe of the 
abstract, we should first of all strive to attain to a knowledge of 
physical things (pd)%yat) ^ and then laboriously proceed gradually, 
and with patience and fortitude to that supreme goal. Otherwise 
there is no way to achieve our object. 

Plato says that the one who desires success in any important purpose 
must courageously endure the difficulties and hsudships which con&ont 
him. That great philosopher so said because when man seeks know- 
ledge of the realities of things, he must patiently and perseveringly 
consider the causes and origins of the universe and bear the difficulties 
which present themselves in the course of his inquiries and then at 
last he will reach the primary source before which there is no otffier ; 
and this is the supreme achievement. 

Let it be understood that man noay learn the natures or realities of 
things in two ways. The first is by way of the five senses, i.e., by the 
animal power {tpmwa Jmvm/^a) which is shared by man and animal 
alike.^ The second is peculiar to man and is that wMch gives him 
superiority over all animals, and this is by means of the intelleot. 
But it is not possible for man to perceive by the iuteUeot alone without 
the assistance of sense until he exercise prolonged endeavour and hard 
labour. For we have the external senses from our birth, and our 
rational soul never comes to a time throughout our whole life when we 
can dispense with the aid of the senses and the phantasies {atoMm) ^ 
in perceiTing and understanding. Therefore, when we decide to 
give our attention to any intellectual matter, because it is customary 
or a matter of habit with us for our phantasy to present sensible forms, 
the result is that no intellectual matter comes to our mind in its pure 

1 John of Damascus ; De Fide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap. HI {P.G., 94, 796) proceeds on 
the assumption that the Creator is known through the Creation and this is the basis of 
most Scholastic inquiry (cf. Peter Lombard : Libr, IV SmteniiaruTn, Yol, i, Bk. I, 
Distinct, iii, Cap. I, and Bonaventura ; Commmtaria Qmtuor lAbros SerOefniiarum 
Magistri Petri Lombardi, ad he,). 

® Cf. John of Damascus : Le Fide Orthod., Bk. DC, XII {P.G., 94,925). 

® Of. op. cit., Bk. n. Cap. XVn (P.G'., 94, 933). Walm is the Aristotelian pJicm- 
tama which is not exactly imagination but rather presentation. Of. also Tima&is, 71 . 
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form witliout tlie inclusion of some sensible form. So consider, that 
when you at understanding the intellect, or the rational soul, or 
any other immaterial things, unless you form an idea of. some cor- 
poreal form with which you are familiar and draw an analogy from 
that for the spiritual, there is no other way for you to understand 
them.^ This is the case with all those spiritual things which are beyond 
the universe of bodies and which we cannot perfectly understand in 
any way. E.g., when we think that beyond all the universe of bodies 
there is either a vacuum or a plenum, ^ powerful proof and rational 
argument clearly inform us that there can be neither a vacuum nor a 
plenum. This cannot be taken in by our mind because in the universe 
of bodies we have become accustomed to think that everywhere there 
must be either emptiness or fullness, and this in spite of sound reason 
proving conclusively that there is neither, and that we have the proofs 
before us. 

The reason is that we are not habituated to perceiving intellectual 
matters and are mpst intimately acquainted with things of sense. 
But in spite of all this, when we engage in such hard endeavour that, 
contrary to our wont and nature, we succeed in concentrating our 
attention on intellectual matters and abstractions, and so far as it is 
possible, give up using the external senses, and think about intellectual 
things so much that at last we form the habit and become inured to 
the toil, then the eyes are opened and it is learned how superior intel- 
lectual things are to the things of sense. 

Moreover, it then begins to dawn upon our minds that in comparison 
to sensible things intellectual things are as an ornament of solid gold 
is to gilt. For all sensible things are subject to continual flux and 
alteration and nothing remains in the same state even for a short 
time. The reason for this is that no sensibles are devoid of matter, 
and in matter there is always less or more, intensity and weakness, 
and susceptibility to alternating movement and rest. So, at the time 
of perception, we are assured in ourselves that we have grasped the 
sensible thing in every respect, but then after a short time some change 
or other takes place and in the real thing there is some divergence from 
our mental picture of it. Let us fix this subject in the mind by an 
illustration: The eye sees something in a certain condition. It is 
certain that that thing will occur at another time in another condition 
because matter must change. Someone sees Zayd to-day and finds 
him in a certain stable condition, but because Zayd’s natural heat is 
always acting upon his original moisture, some part is dissolved in the 
form of vapours, and by food and air there is something being sub- 
stituted from one moment to another. And this increase and decrease 
is going on in the body continually. So it needs must be that when 

^ Of. John of Damascus : De Fide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap. II (P.G',, 94, 792). 

A favourite matter of dieensBion. Cf. Arist. Meta^hys,, 1009 a 25 ff. 
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Zayd is seen again, he ■will be different from what was sensibly per- 
ceived at first, althougli the sight may not be able to discern this 'with 
exactitude. But the intellect understands quite well that variations 
in the universe of bodies keep occurring and must so occur. 

This is the case with sensibles, but in intelligibles there is never any 
change and alteration, or movement and rest, but they are eternal 
and everlasting and remain in one condition. So to those people who, 
after great toil and endeavour, begin to understand the intelligibles, 
this world of sensibles comes -fco be regarded as but an ornament of 
^It and the world of spiritual things as the genuine jewel.^ 

On account of these things Plato called this universe the world of 
sophistry, 2 and sages and philosophers have always considered this 
world to be the lowest and most inferior, and have never deigned to 
turn their attention to it, but, considering intellectual things most 
honourable, have continually occupied themselves in the quest of the 
same. 

It will be plain from what has been said that when we proceed from 
the understanding of the things of sense to the imderstanding of the 
universe of spiritual things, we have to exact excessive toil from our 
nature, and to bid farewell to all those forms which dwell in oui mind 
the creation of our sense-perception; and which are the cause of error 
and uncertainty in our perception of the genuinely intellectual ,* and 
we have to cut ourselves off from all those phantasies which are ob- 
tained through the senses. But this severance of relations is a most 
dfficult task, for how hard it is to dissociate ourselves from something 
which has always been habitual to us, and to achieve a separation 
from the notions of ordinary people I This severance is more difficult 
than the actual knowing, because at such a time it is as if a man were 
to cut himself off from his former existence and choose another. But 
God’s elect servants undertake this toil because the delights of this 
supreme knowledge pass not away and its end is exceedingly blissful 
and pleasant. By the boon of this knowledge one walks in eternal 
realms and perpetual bounties fall to one’s lot, ultimately coming to 
dwell in Paradise, there to commune with the celestial hierarchy and 
to be graced by blessed nearness to the Creator. May He be praised 
and magniSed ! 

^ Of. Arist. Meiaph, 99db and 1036a 3 ff; It should, however, be observed that it is 
not merely the instability of sense, but the changeability of matter which hinders 
correct knowledge. Eor the intelligibles, one must abstract from sense-impressions 
because we are not observing the same thing twice. It is interesting to note that AbU 
Rashid Sa'id an INisapUrl was a contemporaiy of Ibn Miskawaih, and his KUab nl 
Masd'il contains a complete atomistic theory. Ibn Miskawaih is no atomist, but in 
this passage he is considered by some Muslims to point that way. Of. also Plotinna : 
EnneadSj I, viii. 6, “ What -we incorrectly call reality in the world of sense.” 

® l.e., illusion, cf. Plotiniis : Enneads, I, iii. 6, “ Untruth and sophism it knows, 
not directly, not of its own nature, but merely as something product outside itself, 
something which it recognizes to be foreign to the verities laid up in itself.” 
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This is the subject which we will explain as we proceed. And because 
our quest is exceeding diffixmlt, several stages have been set, firstly, 
the lower knowledge, secondly, the intermediate knowledge, and 
lastly, the supreme knowledge. Thus from the lowest knowledge, 
which is most fitting to our habit and nature, we will proceed gradually 
from the beginning, so that no stage may be loft out. And when one 
stage has been properly traversed and its ideas completely mastered, 
then the second will be begun.^ 

By this gradual process I have reached the goal ; for that person 
alone can be called a philosopher who begins with the exact sciences ® 
(‘iMn riyadHya, i.e., mathematics, etc.) and proceeds step by step, 
and after acquiring logic, which is the instrument of philosophy, 
acquires knowledge of the natural sciences and attains to philosophical 
method. Otherwise a man is only entitled to be called according to 
the science he serves. For instance, the one who knows the exact 
sciences will be called a mathematician, the one who knows the world 
of the stars an astronomer, another ^1 be a physician, another a 
logician, another a grammarian, etc. None of these can be called a 
philosopher. But he who gradually acquires all the sciences and 
reaches the ultimate and final stage can be called by the honourable 
title of philosopher.® 

CAP. n. nssoBiBirro how aul thb philosohhebs of ou> uavh 

UHANIMOUSLT AGEBED OH THE DOOTBESE OF THB AHTIPIOEB OF THB 

UNIVEBSE * 

Of those people who, according to the last chapter, are entitled to 
be called philosophers, i.e., those who, according to what has been 
said, have studied divine things after gradual advances and laborious 

1 The curious blend of mystical ferrour and serious philosophical discipline is 
characteristic of Plotinus. In this and the preTious paragraphs there is a distinctly 
religious tone, and in the succeeding paragraph we descend to a simple statement of 
philosophical method. ^ 

For stages mentioned it is interesting to compare Bonaventura’s liineraarium 
Mentis in Deum, Capp. 1 and II. In Cap. 1 we have three grades : (1) We must pass 
through the vestiges which are corporeal, tempond and external to us. This is to bo 
led into Gk>d*s Way, (2) We must enter into our own minds which are the imago of 
Gk)d, eternal and spiritual and within. TMs is to enter God’s Truth. (3) Wo must 
rise on high to the eternal and purely spiritual which transcends us, by contemplating 
the First Principle. This is to rejoice in the knowledge of God and in reverence for 
His Majesty. The first corresponds to the sensible and corporeal external to us, the 
second refers to sense by the agency of the soul, and the third refers to the mind or 
intellect. In Cap. 11 Bonaventura discusses how all created things of this sensible 
world lead the mind of the contemplative and wise to the eternal God, 

* Of. Plotinus : Stmeads^ I, i, 3 f., “ Mathematics will be prescribed to train him to 
abstract thought. ... After mathematics he must be put throusrh a course of dia- 
lectic, etc.” 

® Arist. Metaph., 1004a, 34. “ It is the function of the philosopher to be able to 
investigate all things.” 

This is a very sweepi^ statement. It reminds us that Christians and Muslims 
alike have accepted theistic arguments firom polytheists. 
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endeavours, not one lias differed with respect to the afiBrmation of the 
Artificer of the Universe. Neither has any one of them denied that 
the qualities ascribed to man, so far as human power goes, are found 
to the limit of perfection in the Creator, may His Name be honoured ! 
that is to say, benevolence and goodness, power and wisdom. Origin- 
ally all these attributes are of that hallowed Majesty and for us men 
they are merely borrowed.^ 

In proof of this assertion we set forth the statement of the Philosopher 
Porphyry. “ One of those matters which according to reason are self- 
evident or axiomatic {badihl) is the doctrine of the Maker, and all 
the truth-loving and right-thinking philosophers of Greece accept the 
self-evident character of this. And those people who do not hold that 
the proof of the Maker is self-evident ^ are, in my opinion, not Worthy 
to be mentioned, and are not entitled to be included in the company 
of the Philosophers. By their refractoriness they have committed 
many errors and they have been forced to accept things which are 
contrary to observation (or contemplation, i.e., mushahada) and the 
self-evident. It is as though they said that the proof of the Artificer 
was not self-evident, but this statement of theirs was not based on any 
universal rule, neither did this idea come to their mind without reflec- 
tion and study, which is the rule for the self-evident. But the reason 
for this false idea was that they did not choose for themselves any 
genuine highway and were not boimd by any universal rule. For this 
reason when they became mutually contradictory they were at last 
confused and, contrary to sound reason, began to say things without 

^ Cf. Jolm of Damasons : De Fide Oriihod., Bk. I, Cap. Xll. Speaking of the diTine 
names, he says, “ Some have an afiStmative ogmflcation as indicating t^t He is the 
catise of all things. For as the cause of all that is and of all essence He is called both 
Ens and Essence ; and as the cause of reason and Wisdom. ... He is called rational 
and wise, and similarly . . . liying, powerful, etc.” (F,0,, 94, 845 f.). 

* First to speak of the laborious method by which this knowledge of the divine is 
aoq[uired, andithen to follow on with an assertion that this knowledge is self-evident, 
or of an intuitional character is seemingly contradictoiy. We might think that 
hadthi had been used in a loose way, hut that this is not so is made clear by what fol- 
lows in the text. ^ , j. T. 

Of knowledge which is badlhl it may be said that it is that the acquisition of which 
does not depend on speculation (iia?ar) and it is equivalent to ^rzlrt, i.e., necessajiy. 
It sometimes, however, seems to convey the sense that the knowledge so described is 
conclusive or carries conviction, after due thought has been exercised. It may be 
that it is used in this manner in the text. 

It should be noted that a few lines further on, “ mushahada ” is used. There is 
more than a hint of direct apprehension here also, and the term is used by the Sufis 
for “ contemplation 

It may be that a reconciliation can be suggested in the Neoplatonist manner sup- 
ported by what Porphyry says in his JUfe ojFldtinus. There in respect to one by whom 
the philosophical discipline is taught we have the record of the dimax— which Plotinus 
achieved four times — ^in which there was this direct mystical apprdiensian, “ not by 
inherent fitness but by ineffable act But even then the intuitive cannot be that 
which is self-evident or axiomatic and the basis of all knowledge, but only mystical 
intuition, not the possession of man as a thinking being, but the prerogative of the few 
elect, prepared by bodily and intellectual discipline. 
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foundation. I do not like to argue -with suck people and, morooTer, 
I liave no wish to address people whose intellects are conhned within 
the limits of natural phenomena until they have cultivated their intel- 
lects wilh. labour and toil and have become accustomed to understand- 
ing the truth.” 

See how emphatic and fervent is this declaration of the philosopher 
Porphyry, from which it appears that no philosopher who was sound 
in his thinking has denied the proof for the Artihcer. 

If you consider, it will he plain that the agreement of every rational 
person with regard to the Eeal Artihcer is necessary and inevitable. 
For those men, who by means of toil and labour purify their reason 
and achieve abstraction from sensible things and from phantasy, 
arrive most assuredly at the conclusion to which people of wisdom and 
insight have arrived, and will come to say what the most eminent 
philosophers and prophets have already said. Behold, all the leaders 
of the past have instructed the whole world in the doctrine of the 
Unity and have shown the way to justice and ri^teousness ; they 
have bound the common people to political and social laws by the 
Divine command, and taught the elect the methods of reasoning and 
dis<aimination. For just as physicians of the body heal men, so the 
prophets are the spiritual physicians of men and heal the human 
soul. We see that it is necessary to use force with some sick people 
when curing them and sometimes even to beat them, for the sick person 
does not understand the beneht of the medicine which the physician 
wishes to give him and so hesitates to drink it. So they have to be made 
to take it by force. Physicians often do not fully explain to sick people 
the reason why they forbid them to eat some food which they long for 
and why they prescribe the use of unpalatable food and Tnflriim'nft 

The reason for this is that, in the first place, there ate many difiSicul- 
ties in the way, and again, neither is the time sufficient nor does the 
necessity demand it. Many patients have not the wit to imdAr s tan d 
^ese fine points. Thus there is little use and a great deal of labour 
in explainmg the reason for every method of treatment. Many 
patients have been seen who when they have been cured by the labour 
and remedies of the physician, begin to resort to subterfuges to get 
what they &ncy to eat, and begin to adopt some regime of their own 
although it may be ever so harmful. 

This is exactly the condition of the spiritually sick, to whom the 
respected philosophers and prophets explain when they come in quest 
of the truth, that they should sever their connections with the vile 
habits and .conditions of this world of bodies, and from senaes and 
phantasies, and consider the abstractions of the reason and use pro- 
found speculation. It is then that the Imowledge of the truth in quest 
will be obtained, and complete health and real ease become the lot 
of their soul. 
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Bat because tlis metbod is difficult, ignorant and unfortunate 
people have resorted to forced interpretations of the commandments 
of the Lawgiver (i.e., td’vfU). For one thing there is ease and repose 
in this because who would be plunged into the irksomeness of labour 
and leave all the delights of the world ? Secondly, they thinV that by 
the aid of these interpretations they may gain the respect of the 
common people and become foimders of a r^ular school. So in 
accordance with their wishes, they make a new inteipretation and 
produce a new school and taunt and slander one another. For the 
conditions and desires of people are very various and so conflict of 
opinions is most rife, and things have even come to such a pass that the 
real reason for conflicting schools is that one is at enmity with the other. 

Later we will briefly set forth proofa from which it will be learned 
that the person who thinks justly will admit the Unity of God and the 
existence of the Axtiflcer of the Universe. And it will also be learned 
that the people who have explained these things to us were them- 
selves believers in the same. 

CAP. m. THAT THE EXISTBNOE OF THE ABTTFIOEB CAN BE PBOVEB 

3EEOM: MOTION' AND THAT OF ALL THmOS MOTION IS THE FITTEST 
FOB THIS PBOOF 

It has been explained in the first chapter that because we have 
physical bodies, our states are in accordance with them and so the 
nearest and most closely related to us of all those things from which we 
can ai^e are those selfsame physical bodies which we poneive by the 
five senses. A more detailed stetement of this is that each separate 
power of sense percmves those things which are appropriate to it in 
the following manner : Each sense has a particular balance ^ bestowed 
on it and so when 'the effect of anything eitemal falls upon it, and the 
ftvtft Tnal thing is in a condition repugnant to it, 'then the sensitive 
power becomes aware of it. This is called perc^tion or sensation 
(idrah and i%sds). 

This abst^e theory should be fixed in the mind by an illustration. 
By mfinnH of the moisture which is granted to the power of tasting it 
perceives that other moisture which is in general repugnant to its own. 
And the power of hearing, by its own balanced air, senses that repug- 
nant air which comes to it. Likewise the power of touch has given to 
it an earthy balance, by which it can perceive anything pertaining to 
its own class and rep'ugnant to it. And the power of sight by its fiery 
rays senses other external fiery rays, and so also by similar analogy 
in the case of the power of smelling. But in this latter there is a sli^t 
difference, for the power of smelling is composite, because this power 
perceives vapours, and vapours are compost of mr and water. 

^ ** Sense is a ratio.** Aiist. Z>e iii. 2, 3. 
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It seems fitting tliat here the method of the perception by one sense 
should be e^lained in detail, so that the analogy may be dra-wn for 
the otter powers. 

The air which renoains in the cavity of the ear has an equilibrium 
which is suitable for the receiving of other air. So when any cstemal 
air moves that original air, man learns something and the name for 
this is “ perception ” and “ sensation ”. Similarly for that moisture 
which is put into the tongue. 

How we wish to prove that every natural body must have a move- 
ment which is proper to it.^ For body may have tw;o conditions. It 
can either be actually (bi’lfi'l) existing or it can be potentially existing 
(6i’Z And the identity and subsistence of the body is by that 

form which is proper to it. And that proper form is something from 
which the essence or reality of any body is made. That which is 
essence is nature (taJln^a) and the nature ^ of a body is the cause of its 
particular movement. It is its nature which moves the body towards 
its final perfection, and makes it perfect. It is plain that the end of 
everything is suitable and convenient to it.* And just as everything 
that moves must move towards its end, in the same way, it should be 
understood that when every mover moves, it must have a desire and 
attraction towards its end. Further, it is plain that whatever is 
desired and sought is the cause of the one who desires and seeks. 
But it is essential that every cause should be prior in nature {U’t 
tab") to its effect. Thus it is proved that it pertains to all physical 
bodies to move and ^ it is also necessary for them to have a mover 
which is their cause. Thus tp prove the existence of the First Maker 
and Beal Cause from movement is clearer and plainer than anything 
else, because movement is proved to be necessary for all bodies. 

Here by way of introduction the kinds of movement are described, 
the consequence of which will be seen in the following chapter. The 
movement of physical bodies is of six kinds': 1. The movement of 
generation. 2. [&e movement of common. 3. The movement of 
augmentation. 4. The movement of diminution. 5. The movement 
of alteration. 6. ■The movement of transposition, i.e., change of 
place.® For movement is a sort of change and it is cleat that a body 
may change in three cases, namely, in its state, its place or its substance 
and essence.^ 

Now change of place will be by the change and movement of the 
whole place or only change of a part of it. The name for the change 

^ aiist. Metaph., 1069a, 30 ff. 

• Op. oit., 1069b. 16 ff. and 1071a, 4, S. 

• Op. ext., 1070a, 11 fif. 

*■ Op. c*., 1072b, Iff. 

‘ Op. eft., 1072b, 10. 

• Arist. Oateg., xiT. 16a, 13 ff. 

’ It should be noted that A1 jn JHagisid ul FaUUifa excludes substanoe and 

includes position (of. iii. 236). 
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of the whole is straight movement, and partial movement is called 
rotary or circular movement. In the latter also there are two forms. 
There is movement from the centre to the circumference, this is called 
growth, i.e., augmentation {namw — avi-qals). When there is move- 
ment from the circumference towards the centre this is called diminu- 
tion or withering (idmhlal and ^ahuL). 

That body which changes in conation has also two states. In 
one the condition changes but the essence continues, and in the other 
the substance changes along with the condition The former 

is called alteration — MMUb — and the latter is corruption {fasad). 
In this latter case when we consider that substance into the form of 
which the body is altered after change of condition and substance, 
then this is called the movement of generation 

GAP. IV. THAT THE MOVES OP EVERYTHING MOVED IS SOME OTHER 
THING AND THIS WHIOH IS THE MOVER OP ALL THINGS 13 NOT ITSELP 

MOVED 

In this chapter it is purposed to prove two things. Firstly, every- 
thing moved (of whatever sort of movement as mentioned above) 
must have a mover,® and beside that which is moved there must be 
something else different from it. Secondly, that which is the mover 
of all things is not itself moved, but is the perfecter (mitammim) of 
those things or the cause of their motion. 

The first assertion is proved in the following manner : Every body 
which moves must have something or other to move it. Then a moved 
body is in one of two conditions, either it is animal or not-animal. 
If it is animal and some person asserts that its motion is essential and 
not ah aUo, then we say that if we should sever one of the nobler 
members of the body of that animal, then by essential movement that 
animal ought to continue to move and its severed member also (because 
a part is in nature and quiddity similar to the whole of which it forms 
a part). Howbeit this is not so (but the whole ceases to move through 
the severance of the member). Thus it would seem that the movement 
of an animal body is not by its essence, but it must have some movra 
distinct from it. And if the thing moved is not aniTnal then it must 
be either vegetable or mineral. In the case of the vegetable the same 
argument applies as for an animal, because in this also is the move- 
ment of augmentation or growth, etc., of the same kind. 

However, there still remains the inanimate {jamSd) with regard to 
which it may be said that this must be either one of the dements or 

^ The argument jfrom motion is based on Aiist, Physics^ Bk. VjUUL, and Metaphysics, 
Bk. A. John of Damasous uses the argument in De Fide Orthod,^ Bk. I, Gap. HI 
94, 793 f.). 

‘ Axlst. Metaph., 1073a, 2 ff. and 25. The aigument firom motor cause is in Plato : 
Laws, Bk. X, but this is for the World Soul created by God. 
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a t.Tiing composed of elements. If it is a simple element then on the 
supposition of essential movement, it follows that it should, after 
nnnn'ng to its centre and proper place, continue to move, and not to 
come to rest, because according to the supposition its motion is by its 
essence. And if it stops at its centre, then it follows that like an animal 
it can stop wherever it wishes as well as at its centre and when it 
wishes it can keep moving. But this is contrary to observation and 
to what is sdf-evident, because all elements continue to move until 
they reach their proper place and, reaching their centre, come to rest.^ 

^erefore it is proved that the motion of elements and inanimate 
tTiing g is not by their essence (but by some mover other than their 
essence). If any one should say that the elements continue to seek 
or desire their centre, and their motion is by reason of this their quest 
and desire for their proper place and that the object of their quest 
is their mover, even then we have found what we sor^ht to prove, 
namely, that the object of their quest is without question other than 
that wHch seeks and is moved. 

We may explain this subject in another way. The motion of animals 
is for two reasons, either it likes something and so desires it and 
th^efore runs towards it, or it feels repugnance to it and so it runs 
away from it. Thus it is plainly seen that what it likes or what it 
dislikes is the cause of its motion and is certainly other than the animal 
which is moved.® 

And now to consider this mover, whether it possesses any s^|p| 
motion or not. If it does, then in accordance with the previous a^i; 
meat it must itself have some mover. Then we should consider this 
mover too, and apply the same rule. Thus, perforce, it must be 
admitted that we should come at last to some mover which has no sort 
of motion. Otherwise an infinite series would be involved which is 
impossible. So this is what it was sought to demonstrate. 

By this argument it is also proved that that mover (which is not 
moved) cannot be body, for we have proved that every body must 
possess motion. Thus it is learned that this mover is the first cause 
and ^use of causes of the existence of all things, and by this every 
existing substance comes to be in the world of phenomena. 

By this exposition it is also proved that the existence found in all 
thin^ is accidental,® and in the Creator of being and place it is essen- 
Because all philosophers agree that what is found accidentally 
in anything must be found per se in something else, Bor that which is 

^ For the general questions involved see Arist. Physics, viii. 4 and 6, 264h-266a. 
13 ff. Proolus : El. Theol., Prop. xiv. Plato : Lms, 896A 6-B2. Phasims^ 2460, 
Aiistotle asserts that the light and heavy elements are not moved by themselves. 
Ibn Sma took the other view ; of. An Najit, 26. 

* I.e., the soul is the cause of the movement of animals : of. Le Anima, i. 2, 404b, 
6 ff., and iii. 10, 433a. 

® Of. Arist., Anal. Poster., ii. 7, 92b. 

* The Unmoved Mover is identified with God in Meltaph., A, 7-9. 
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accidental to anything is an effect and every effect is motion, of wmcg 
there must be an effective cause and a mover. And this chain of 
effective cause and effect must terminate at an effective cause which 
itself does not suffer the effect of anything, but is effective cause per se. 
Therefore it follows that the First Originator and Eternal Creator’s 
existence must be essential, for He did not obtain that existence from 
anything else. Howbeit, from that Holy Essence existence was 
conferred on the things of the whole universe,* and all existing things 
appear entirely by the beneficence of His existence. 

When from the foregoing exposition it is proved that existence is 
essential for the Creator, i.e., that Holy Essence necessitates existence, 
then no one can imagine Him to be non-existent, because on account 
of the existence being essential, the idea of the essence is necessarily 
accompanied by the idea of existence. This is what is called the 
“ Necessary of Existence ” {Wdjib ul W^ljud)^ 

That which is Necessary of Existence must be permanent of exis- 
tence also.2 And that which is permanently existent is eternal {azaU, 
i.e., eternal in past or pre-eternal). Thus when it has been learned that 
the Creator is necessary of existence and eternal, no sort of existence 
or perfection can be conceived which is not found most perfect and 
complete in that Holy Essence. For the Fountain of Grace bestowed 
^stence on all existences and the perfections of all things are due to 
■ JChat Holy Essence has the highest degree of existence, and all 
things obtain their existence from It. Therefore the existence 
of orated things is of an inferior order. 

One other argument is advanced for the assertion that for everything 
moved a mover other than itself is necessary. Everything moved moves 
either naturally or not naturally. If the former is the case, then it is 
plain that its nature has made it move, and its nature is other than the 
thing moved, as the theory of the movement of the nature has been 
proved in Physics, And if the movement is not natural then it must 
be either voluntary or compulsory. In the case of the voluntary it is 
clear that that thing for which there is the will, is the cause of movement 
and undoubtedly the cause is other than what is moved. And if the 
movement is by compulsion or aversion, nevertheless the compelling 
mover is other than the thing moved. Now if that mover is itself 
moved we can continue the inquiry until the series concludes at a 

1 Of. Arist. Metaph,, 1072b, 10 f. The “ self-constituted of Proclus {Mefmmts of 
Theohgy, Propp. 40 ff.) must not be overlooked in considering the sources Of the con- 
cept of the Wdoib ul WttjUd as properly applied to Gk>d. Of. also M. Theol., Prop. 9, 
where Proclus advances the conception of the self-suf&cient in existence. 

2 Of. Proclus ; ML TheoL, Prop, 46. “ The self-constituted is imperishable.^* 

Additioml note on the Necessary of Existence**. The identity of Essence and 

Existence in the Divine Being was deemed equaUy important also to maintain the 
pure oneness or simplicity of the Oreator. Otherwise the difficulty would arise dis- 
cussed in Parmenides^ 142b ff. It would have to be said that the One has being and 
this would imply a pluraJhty. 
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mover that is not itself moved and is the foremost of all movers 
(pmmm movms). That is the Essence of the Necessary. 

Another argument is put forward that every body has a nature and 
if there is nature there must be movement because movement is the 
demonstration and indication of nature. So it is not possible that that 
which is the pimm rrmem should be moved, because if it were moved, 
then it would be necessary to hold that it had a mover, and if another 
movOT were discovered then it would cease to be prior, although we 
assumed that it was the prvmnm. tnovms. So that is contrary to the 
hypothesis. By this argument it is also proved that the prmrni 
movens has no body, because a body must bo moved and in the case of 
it beii^ moved (in its turn) the above arguments may be set forth. 

CAP. V. THAT TEE ESSBHOE OP THE OBEATOB IS ONE 

The argument for the oneness is that if the Lord of the Universe 
and the Real Agent were more than one, then it would follow that 
there would be composite cause {saidb mumhkdb) because all would 
participate in being agents, and would be different in their essences. 
And it is necessary that that thing by which there is a difference must 
be other than that thii^ which is a cause of participation {ishtirdk). 
Thus every agent must be composite of its own essential substance 
and some additional property. Composition is itself motion, for 
composition is an effect for which it is plain there must be an effective 
cause. It would therefore follow that for a composite agent there must 
be another agent and such a series might be carried to infinity. So it 
is necessary that this series should terminate at an agent which is 
single. Otherwise an impossible series will be involved. 

In this argument, the doubt may be expressed : How may multiple 
and varied acts proceed from one agent (i.e., a simple agent) espe- 
cially when such acts are mutually contradictory ? Eor from a simple 
one only a simple act can proceed, i.e., from the one which is in aU 
respects and all senses one only one act can proceed.^ The reply to 

^ The principle “ Al waHd Id yasdiru ‘ anhu ilWl wdWf ** nothing proceeds from 
the One except the One, is herd to trace to its origin, lia Plotinus : Wnneetda, VI, 
V. 9 we find something which approximates “ Plurality cannot be got out of unity 
unless it is first put into it.” If we note the thirtieth and thirty-fifth propositions 
in Proclus* Memenia of Theology we might come to the conclusion that if it be held 
that everythin which is immediately produced by any principle both remains in 
the cause which produces it and proceeds from it, then if the one is to be guarded 
from plurality it must have one effect. Ibn Sina uses the principle, and he and 
Ibn Miskawaih were contemporaries. I have had no access to Da Oduaia and 
wonder whether the expression is found there. Al Parahi may have used it. The 
difficulty is that such a principle can hardly be regarded, in the sense in whicii it is 
usually interpreted, as pure Neoplatonism , The usual interpretation given is a straight 
line of unitary mocession. This is manifestly not in accord with the Procline view 
(see,^. Theol., Prop. 21), where there are henads consequent upon the Primal One, 
intelligences consequent upon the Primal Intelligence (which is spoken of as single — 
g v5u) and so^ consequent upon the primal soul, etc. And while, according to 
Prop. 62, that which is nearest to the One will have fewer members than that which is 
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this doubt is that there axe four cases iu which the one agent can do 
many and diverse acts, firstly, when it is a composite ageut and 
in it are several parts or several powers. Secondly, when that agent 
acts on different materials, i.e., when the things acted upon are many. 
Thirdly, when the acts of the agent are by means of difFftr nT tt instru- 
ments. Fourthly, from a simple agent many acts proceed but not 
directly from the essence of that agent,^ but by means of other 
which are intermediaries in the procession of act. An illustration 
of the first kind is man, who does some acts at the demand of the 
conoupiscible power, others at the demand of the irascible power, and 
others by reason of intellect. So it is as thou^ Tnfl.Ti were composed 
of several diverse powers and for this reason many acts proceed from 
him. An illustration of the second kind is a carpenter who cuts by 
means of an adze and makes holes with a drill. The illustration of the 
third may be found in fire which melts iron, and hardens earth, i.e., 
one agent has different effects in different materials. 

remote from It, It will nevorthiolcfls bo a manifold. It is oven explicitly stated in the 
end of Prop. 5, “ Prom tho One Itself, every manifold proceeds.’* On the other hand, 
if the quotation from Porphyry later on in this chapter is correct the principle may have 
been in some way dorivod from Aristotle. 

It should bo noted that in those early writers the diatinotion between Platonist, 
Aristotelian and Nooplatonist, is not observed and plainly not understood in many 
cases. Tho outstanding instance of this is the attribution of a Nooplatonist book to 
Aristotle, Tha TJieology of Aristotle, In Meta^hyeica^ 1074a, 36 ff. Aj^otle says : 

So tho unmovablo mover is one both in definition and in number ; bo, too, therefore, 
is that whioh is moved always and continuously ; therefore there is one heaven alone.” 
Stated in concise terms, this means that God is one and the object he sets in motion is 
one. 

Another diiiioulty arises in this way : it is quite clear that it was regarded as pos- 
sible to rofor to the manifold as one. The very word “ universe” testifies to this. 
So, bearing tins in mind, ** nothing proceeds &om the One save one ” might be intev- 
pretod along tho lines indicated in Pseudo-Dionysius (Div. Nom., Gap. XQI^S). 
** Without tho Ono thoro con be no Multiplicity ; yet contrariwise the One can exist 
without tho Multiplicity just as the Unit exists before all multiplied number. And if 
all things bo conceived as being ultimately unified with each other, then all tbiogs 
taken as a whole are One.” 

It will bo seen that this is quite difierent from saying that from an Unity only one 
unit proGcods, which is tho turn given to this aphorism when it is used in the Arabic. 

The argument runs thus : The One cannot possess diverse powers, it cannot work 
by diverse moans, booauso this would involve their prior existence ; who wrought these 
effects ? Ho could not work with diverse materials for this, too, would involve the 
prior existence of materials. Therefore the many cannot flow from the creative act 
of tho Ono. The only possibility left is that there should proceed One from One, and 
by a gradual descent from the higher to the lower, from the subtle to the g^oss, we 
might at last make a new beginning in the contrary direction from the ptimo^al 
elements, from the inferior to the superior. In the main this follows the lines laid down 
byAlPSrabi, 

This is no place to debate the whole matter, but a further reference for the whole 
subject of the Many and the One should be made to Plato’s Parmmides, particularly 
Taylor’s edition. 

The intluence of the idea of unitary procession may he seen in the Alexandrian 
Trinity which is not a trmity of coequal persons but a succession similar to the schemes 
of emanation under the influence of Neoplatonism. 

Finally, of. Enneads, III, if. 2. The One gives birth to the second by Its essence. 

^ Cjf. Enneads, HI, ii. 2. Tho ground of the second is the ewence of the One. 
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The example of the fourth— -viz., that the agent does some things 
himself and causes others to proceed accidentally b7 the intermediary 
of other things— is ice which by itself makes cold and by intermediary 
and accidentally causes heat, the manner of this being that ice causes 
the contraction of the pores by cold and so less heat is given off from 
the body and it gets hotter. So ice does not make heat by its essence 
but by means of some other thing. 

Now the matter to be considered is, which of these four is valid in 
the case of the first agent ? It is clear that it is not possible to find 
several powers in the prime agent because in this way plurality and 
composition will be entailed in the essence of the agent, and that we 
have already seen to be false. It is also not possible that it should 
cause acts to happen by means of manifold instruments, because 
those instruments must either be effects or not. If so many instru- 
ments are held to be acted upon, then how is it possible that so many 
things can proceed from one agent ? For '' Nothing proceeds from the 
one save one ” is an agreed principle. And in the second case, it would 
follow that an effect would be found without an effective cause, and 
this also is impossible. And it is also not possible that the acts should 
be manifold on account of the number of materials, because in this 
case also, we might ask whether these materials are effects (i.c., acted 
upon) or not and in both cases the same impossibility is involved as 
before. 

So there is no other possibility remaining than that from the single 
agent some acts properly proceed by essence and some by the medium 
of others,^ This view was first adopted by Aristotle as Porphyry 

^ It Tdll be noted that in order to provide accidental causation for tho l^’irst Agent, 
it has been necessaiy for Ibn Miskawaib to adopt the’ idea of Tnedia^ by which more 
acts than one may proceed from the simply One. But tho same question which ho 
asks about the instruments and materials, namely, whether they are to bo regarded 
as objects of the divine act or not, may be asked about the media which are postulated 
for accidental causation, with the same unsatisfactoiy results. He seems to be quite 
unaware of this difficulty. Why ? The rest of the argument runs smoothly enough. 
We should also have to ask the question whether we con with any propriety speak of 
acddental causation in relation to the first cause 7 

It is hard to see how this theory of “ accidental causation ” saves the ]?irsi Cause 
from being committed to the use of those instruments whi<ffi it was thought would 
involve numerous effects from the One or a multiplicity in the nature of tho One. 
The only difference which is discernible is that now the intermediaries by which 
accidental causality proceeds from the One are not His direct creation. Tho scheme 
seems to us to break down badly here. The criticism might be expressed as follows : 

The One cannot produce many directly, but the many must exist. What the One 
cannot do directly He can do by interm^iary. Therefore He creates One out of His 
Oneness. This One has power which the Primal One does not possess, namely to 
prodn^ many. Whence has the Second this power ? Has it this power of itself 7 
Then it has something which is not derived from the One. Therefore in a certain 
leepect it is independent of the one and has something by its own essence. If there is 
something which exists independent of the One and which has something by its own 
essence, then the One cannot be the Primal Source of all. If, however, the potentiality 
to multiplicity in the Second is derived from the One, then in what sense can it be said 
that from the One only one proceeds 7 It would have to be said that from the One 
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sapi : “ Plato liolds that from tlio Creator th.e abstract fnmi of every 
existing thing proceeds, and by means of it He perc^ves what exists. 
There is, however, the objection to this view of Plato that it involves 
the procession of many things from the simply One. Therefore this 
theory of Plato, of a number of exemplars {ta‘aMid vl amO^) is 
refuted and the view of Aristotle mentioned is correct.” ^ 

BVom this explanation it is clear that the Creator is One and that 
He is the First Agent. All the points in this section are quoted from 
Porphyry. 


CAP. VI. THAT THE CSSBATOR DOES NOT POSSESS A BODY * 

From the foregoing expositions it has been made dear that body 
must have composition, plurality, and movement, and it is not pos- 
sible for any of these things to be found in the Holy Essence of the 
Primal One. 

Composition cannot be attributed to that Holy Essence because 
composition is an effect, and for every effect there must be an effective 
cause, because effect is a relative matter (which can never be found 
without another ; even the understanding of them is not possible 
without the idea of two things). So it is impossible that there hTia uM 
be found in the Essence of the First Effective Cause something for 
which another effective cause is necessary. There remains multi- 
plicity whicli is the contrary to oneness and which cannot be found in 
the Essence of the One. Similarly, motion must depend on some other 
mover as we have already proved. Therefore this cannot be predicated 
of the Essence of the Creator. Secondly, motion is itself an effect and 
effect is itself motion (thus neither motion nor effect can be found in 
the Essence of the Primal One). 

That God has not a body may be proved from the followhig logical 
argument. We have already proved that the primm menms is not 
moved, and the converse of a universal negative must be a universal 
negative. Therefore the converse of this will be, “ Ho moved thing 
is the primwn movens ”. With this we join another proved proposition, 

proceeds that which has oneness and multiplicity, or one which has a potentialitj to 
multitude, and such an one cannot be absolutely one. 

If it is said that the Second has plurality only by reason of rdations, namdy, its 
derivation ixom the Primal One, and its own necessitation ab alio, its own existence 
per ae, and its potentiality towards posterior plurality, then it may be urged that there 
must be similar relations conceived of the Primal One, as the later Sufis thought when 
they differentiated aiadSyct, hmnya and aniya in the One. 

itiWther, on the general question, this is an emanational system, and is not the same . 
as ddiberate creation by will. This was dearly seen by the orthodox theologians, 
and is expressed in tho differentiation between the concept of “ cause by necessity of 
nature ** and the free agent and gddif 

^ The reference is, of course, to Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and to Aristotle’s objection 
to tho same. 

® John of Damascus : JDe Fida Orthod,, Bfc. I, Cap. IV 94, 797), “ It is evident 

that He is incorporeal, for how could that possess body which is infinite, boundless, 
formless, intangible, and invisible, in short, simple and not compound ? ” 
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The example of the fotirth— viz., that the agent does some things 
himself and causes others to proceed accidentally by the intermediary 
of other things — is ice which by itself makes cold and by intermediary 
and accidentally causes heat, the manner of this being that ice causes 
the contraction of the pores by cold and so less heat is given off from 
the body and it gets hotter. So ice does not make heat l3y its essence 
but by means of some other thing. 

Now the matter to be considered is, which of these four is valid in 
the case of the first agent ? It is clear that it is not possible to find 
several powers in the prime agent because in this way plurality and 
composition will be entailed in the essence of the agent, and that we 
have already seen to he false. It is also not possible that it should 
cause acts to happen by means of manifold instruments, because 
those instruments must either be effects or not. If so many instru- 
ments are held to be acted upon, then how is it possible that so many 
things can proceed from one agent ? For ‘‘ Nothing proceeds from the 
one save one ” is an agreed principle. And in the second case, it would 
follow that an effect would be found without an effective cause, and 
this also is impossible. And it is also not possible that the acts should 
be manifold on account of the number of materials, because in this 
case also, we might ask whether these materials are effects (i.o., acted 
upon) or not and in both cases the same impossibility is involved as 
before. 

So there is no other possibility remaining than that from the single 
agent some acts properly proceed by essence and some by the medium 
of others.^ This view was first adopted by Aristotle as Porphyry 

^ It Trill be noted that in order to provide accidental causation for the First Agent, 
it has been necessary for Ibn Miakawalh to adopt the' idea of mediUj which more 
acts than one may proceed from the simply One. But the same question which he 
asks about the instruments and materials, namely, whether they are to be regarded 
as objects of the divine act or not, may be asked about the media which are postulated 
for aooidental causation, with the same unsatisfactory results. Ho seems to bo quite 
unaware of this difELoulty. Why ? The rest of the argument runs smoothly enough. 
We idiould also have to ask the question whether we can with any propriety speak of 
accidental causation in relation to the first cause ? 

It is hard to see how this theory of “ accidental causation ’* saves the First Cause 
&om being committed to the use of those instruments which it was thought wovdd 
involve numerous effects from the One or a multiplioity in the nature of the One. 
The only difference which is discernible is that now the intermediaries by which 
accidental causality proceeds from the One are not His direct creation. The scheme 
seems to us to break down badly here. The criticism might be expressed as follows : 

The One cannot produce many directly, but the many must exist. What the One 
cannot do directly He can do by intermediary. Therefore He creates One out of His 
Oneness, This One has power which the Frunal One does not possess, namely to 
produTO many. Whence has the Second this power ? Has it this power of itself? 
Then it has something which is not derived from the One. Therefore in a certain 
zeapect it is independent of the one and has something by its own essence. If there is 
something which exists independent of the One and which has something by its own 
essence, then the One cannot be the Primal Source of all. If, however, the potentiality 
to mulriplicity in the Second is derived from the One, then in what sense » it be said 
that from the One only one proceeds ? It would have to be said that from the One 
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s£i]^ • Plflto liolds from tlio Oco&tor tli6 &bsfciacb foim of 6v©iy 
existing thing proceeds, and by means of it He perceives what exists. 
There is, however, the objection to this view of Plato that it involves 
the procession of many th i n gs from the simply One. Therefore this 
theory of Plato, of a number of exemplars {ta‘adM <mM) is 
refuted and the view of Aristotle mentioned is correct.” ^ 

Prom this explanation it is dear that the Creator is One and <:>ia t 
He is the Krst Agent. All the points in this section are quoted from 
Porphyry. 


CAP. VI. THAT THE CSBBATOR DOBS NOT POSSESS A BODY * 

Prom the foregoing expositions it has been made clear that body 
must have composition, plurality, and movement, and it is not pos- 
sible for any of these, thhigs to be found in the Holy Essence of the 
Primal One. 

Composition cannot be attributed to that Holy Essence because ' 
composition is an effect, and for every effect there must be an effective 
cause, because effect is a relative matter (which can never be found 
without another ; even the understanding of them is not 
without the idea of two things). So it is impossible that there abo nM 
be found in the Essence of the First Effective Cause something for 
which another effective cause is necessary. There remains multi- 
plicity which is the contrary to oneness and which cannot be found in 
the Essence of the One. Si^arly, motion must depend on some other 
mover as we have already proved. Therefore this cannot be predicated 
of the Essence of the Creator. Secondly, motion is itsdf an eSect and 
effect is itself motion (thus neither motion nor effect can be found in 
the Essence of the Primal One). 

That God has not a body may be proved from the following logical 
argument. We have already proved that the prvnrnn movens is not 
moved, and the converse of a universal negative must be a universal 
negative. Therefore the converse of this will be, “ No moved thing 
is the primum movens ”. With this we join another proved proposation, 

proceeds that which has oneness and mnltiplioitj, or one which has a potentiality to 
multitude, and such an one cannot be absolutely one. 

If it is said that the Second has plurality only by reason of relations, namely, its 
dexivation irom the Primal One, and its own necessitation ab aUo, its own existence 
per 8$, and its potentiality towards posterior plurality, then it may be urged that there 
must be similar relations conceived of the Primal One, as the later Suds thought when 
they differentiated humya and amya in the One. 

Further, on the general question, this is an emanational system, and is not the same 
as deliberate creation by will. This was clearly seen by the orthodox theologiaQS, 
and is expressed in the differentiation between the concept of ‘‘ cause by necessity of 
nature ” and the free agent (wriyib and qSdir 

^ The reference is, of course, to Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and to Aristotle’s objection 
to the same. 

* John of Damascus : De Fide Ortkod., Bk. I, Cap. IV (P.^., 94, 797), “ It is evident 
that He is incorporeal, for how could that possess body which is infinite, boundless, 
formless, intangible, and invisible, in short, simple and not compound 1 ” 
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namely, Every body is moved ”, The last inentionod of tlicsc two 
propositions forms tie minor and tie first montioucfl tie major ; so 
exclude the middle and the conclusion will be found, “ No body can 
be the primum movms ”, and the converse of this is “ The prmum 
Trmens cannot be body ”, and this was the assertion with which this 
chapter started.^ 

CAP. vn. THAT GOD IS ETEEHAL ® 

Eternity is that time (sic) which is without beginning. Tlxe first 
argument is that we have proved that existence is essential for the 
First Author, and that Primary Origin, God, is Necessary of Existence. 
Thus it is also proved that God is eternal because this is the meaning 
of the word. 

The second argument is that it has already been proved that the 
priwAjm mmem is not moved, and it is also plain that everything 
moved and generated, i.e., everything which has come into the world 
of contingent or potential existence, is temporal or has boon originated 
{muTwMaO^, It is therefore clear that an essence which is not 
originated is also not generated {mutahiwwm). For generation or 
** becoming ” {taJcawwun) cannot be without movement. Thus, that 
essence which is not created or generated and originated must have 
nothing prior to it and must therefore be eternal. If the aforementioned 
proved propositions are set in order (of the syllogism) they will yield 
the required result. 

We would now draw the reader’s attention to an abstruse question. 
To those persons who have studied with thoughtful attention what we 
have already explained, it will be quite clear that the Creator is One 
and Simple in His Essence and in His Attributes. From all the material 
things which surround us His Essence is entirely free. No multiplicity 
of any sort, in any mode or manner whatever can be mixed with His 
oneness. The conclusion is that His Holy Essence cannot be like any- 
thing which we can conceive (i,e., of which we can form an image). 
But the difficulty is, how can man, weak in expression and faltering 
in tongue, in any way declare and explain that pure and uncon- 
taminated Essence, and how indicate Hds Essence and Attributes so 
that people may understand ? 

What other form can this take than that such words should be used 
for this lofty subject, as mortal man employs with his tongue of flesh, 

1 Jobx of Damascus : De Fide Orthod,, Bk, I, Cap. IV (P.G., H, 797). " If some 
say that the body is immaterial in the same way as the fifth body (Ajcist. i)e Coeh i. 
3 and Mdeor* i. 3, 339b-Gth6r} of whioh Greek philosophers speak (which body is an 
impossibility) it be wholly subject to motion like the h^ayen, but tho Primvm 
Mevens is not moved.” 

a That God is eternal is held, of course, by John of Damascus ; De Fide Orthod., 
Bk, I, Cap. Vni (P.0, 94, 8X6). ** God whose nature and existence aro above time ”, 
and Bk. I, Cap. II (P ,0., 94, 792). “ God is without beginning, without end, eternal 
and everlasting, uncreated, unchangeable, invariable, simple, uncompoundod, incor- 
poreal,” etc. 
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aad that the Attributes fonud in contingent and frail creatures should 
be used metaphorically for the Essence of the Necessary of 'B!Tn’af.oTi^>^ 
What better method can we adopt than this ? ’• 

So in such circumstances it is appropriate that we should maVe use 
of the very best words available for the Essence of the Necessary, 
e.g., when we have two terms of opposite meanings before us, it is 
necessary for us to employ the one which we find to be better and 
superior in reference to the Creator who transcends all attributes 
and names. For instance, existing and non-existing, powerful and 
impotent, knowing and ignorant, the better of all such opposite terms 
should be usori. 

In addition, it is also most fitting and necessary that we should look 
extensively at all terms and, after complete search and scrutiny, use 
for the Oresitor only those terms which the Lawgiver used in the Law, 
and which the common people and the elect alike are accustomed to 
use for this sacred subject.® Having understood this, when man applies 
such epithets to the Essence of the Necessary, it should be beheired 
that the Holy Essence is superior to all these attributes because He 
Himself created these attributes. Thus the Creator will be in every 
respect more honourable and excellent than creatures.® 

Now it should bo understood that it is not possible for the knowledge 
of any person to comprehend the Essence of the Creator in any way, 
.or to recognize anything in it, because that Holy Essence is distinct 
from all those existing things with which man is acquainted, and (?od 
Most High is the Author and Creator of them all. On the basis of this 
proposition, wo will in the following chapter prove that no argument 
concerning the Creator can be put forward in the mode of afSrmation, 
but the argument advanced will be by way of negation and privation. 

OAF. vni. THAT THE OEBATOB OAN BE AFFKEHBNDED BY THE METHOD 
OF NEGATION AND NOT BY THE WAY OF AFFIRMATION * 

People who are acquainted with the rules of Logic know that in 
those arguments in which something is proved by affirmation the pro- 

» See De Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. H (P.G., H 792). " Many of the things relating 
to God, tlioroforo, that oro but dimly understood, cannot be put into suitable terms, 
but in regard to things above us we cannot do other than expross ourselves according 
to our limited capacity.” 

a See De Fide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap, H (P.&., 94, 793). “ It is not within our capacity 
to say anything about God, or even to think of Him, beyond the things. which have 
been divinely revealed to us whether by word or manifestation, by the divine oracles 
of tho Old Testament or of the New.” * ^ 

^ Here we havo the exaggerated l^aiiisoendenoe prepared for in Philo, Clement of 
Alexandria and Plotinus of. DeFide Orthod,, Bk. I, Cap. II (P.G., 94, 793). **.Neithy 
do wo know nor can wejtell what the essence of God is.” See aJso Bk. I, Cap. Iv 
(P.G., 94, 707). “ It is cioar that there is a God, but what He is in His Essence and 
mture, is absolutely inoomprehensiblo and unknowable.” The whole subjeot is 
dealt with in fuller detail in a later chapter, see Vol. II. , • 

* For the via negaiiva see Psoudo-Hionysius : Divme Nwm^f v, 3, and the MystMtu 
^heoloyyp poBsvm. John of Damascus owes much to him and asserts the via neyaHva* 
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p o sitjnTiH wiich are esseatial for the proof must be afiSrmative. And 
the propositions which are essential to anything must be such that if 
they are found, titen that thing will also be found, and if those pro- 
positions are not found, then that thing will also not be found. Now 
it is dear that the Holy Essence of God is pure and free from all such 
connections because it is prior to all existing things, as we have already 
proved, and is their Author and Creator. Thus anything which mi^t 
be included in primary propositions about Him and might be prior 
to His Essence cannot be found in Him.^ He is also One, and there 
can be nothing found in Him, i.e., in His Essence, because this would 
be contrary to His oneness. Neither is any attribute of Hk essential, 
i.e., included in His Essence, because His Essence is not composite. 
Neither is any attribute of His non-essential, i.e., not of His Essence, 
and attribute to it metaphorically. In such circumstances for that 
most holy Majesty no direct or positive demonstration (bmhein 
mustaqm) can be set up, i.e., it is not possible that wo should prove 
anyth^ of It afSimatively. Nevertheless, for this purpose cergu- 
mentatio ex absmdo (bmhSn TMfl) can be employed, the method of 
which is to show that the contradictory of a certain thing is absurd 
and so that thing is proved. 

In this method the negation and inapplicability of ideas to the Holy 
Essence has to be estab^hed, e.g., that God is not a body, not moved, 
not manifold, not created, or that it is not possible that the chain of 
causes in the universe should not end at a single cause. Thus it is 
proved that for the explanation of divine things the most fitting is 
negative proof. 

There is another point which ought to be mentioned, namely, that 
when a man wishes to explain anything about the Creator, he can 
only use those words and expressions which are found in the universe 
and are employed in relation to the various ^ecies and individuals of the 
universe. Because if those familiar words and expressions are not used 
for this siqueme purpose, then where shall other new terms be found 1 

It is plain also how lofty and transcendent that pure Essence is above 
all likeness to the things which exist in the world. The most AmiTiftnt 
thing in the world has nothing common in any point with the Supreme 
Majesty so that a likeness noay be drawn (or a simile given) and there- 
fore we are compelled when speaking of the divine majesty and 
descnbmg His attributes, to adopt only the negative and are forced 

quite plainly in De Jide (Mhoi., Bk. I, Cap. IV {P.O., 94, 797). “ It giyes no idea of 
the essence of Qod to declare that Bfe is unhegotten, without beginning, ohangeless 
andimpeiiahable and possessed of such qualities as we axe wont to ascribe to Glod and 
His enyironment. For these do not indicate what He is but what He is not.” Of. 
Plotinus: BniModsVT, viii.ll. 

^ meaning soems to be that we cannot make positiye afSxmations about Qod as 

thouj^they wero uniyersal propo^ons constituting the prior specification of the 
genus God and 'with, whicdi this pacticiilar znust comply. For God is not in a genus and 
is prior to all that could be said about Him. 
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to use expressions like the following : ‘‘ He is not so or He is so 
but not quite so but better than this Thus, for instance, we say 
that God Most Honoured and Glorious is not intelligence, or we say 
‘‘ He is knowing but not knowing like the knowing of the people of 
the world or “ He is powerful but not like those who possess power 
in this world ”, and similarly with other espressions.® 


CAP. IX. THAT alt. THINGS EXIST BY MEANS OP THE HONOTJBED AND 

GLORIOUS CREATOR® 

We have already explained that existence is found in all things 
accidentally, but in the Essence of the Creator essentially. And by 
this we proved that the Holy Essence is eternal and that aU things 
have their being from Him. In this respect all things are inferior 
to His Essence (i.e., defective in comparison with It), for the effect 
cannot possibly be equal to the cause. Also we have mentioned that 
some things obtain existence from the Uecessary without any medium. 
Now wo describe how the first existence bestowed on anything by the 
Necessary Existence is the First Intelligence, another name for which 
is the Active Intellect {‘Aql Fa^^dl). This is the reason why the exis- 
tence of the .First Intelligence is perfect and will survive for ever, and 
why it is always in one condition without change or alteration, because 
the overflowing bounty of the Real Outpourer ^ at all times and for 

^ In. tUis tlioro is a slight hesitation in expressing the idea that terms may be of 

God in> sms'll of. De JPide Orthod.f 1, Cap. (P.G., 94, the^vme 

names . ‘ < Of the divine names some have a negative signification and indicate that He 
is super-essential, and such are ‘ non-essential ‘ timeless \ beginn^lesa , mn* 
sible ’ ; not that God is inferior to anything or lacking in anything, Imt that He is 
pre-eminently separated from all that is. , . . Some again have an afBimatx’ro 
xiifioation, as indicating that He is the cause of all things. For as the cause of aU that 
is and of all ossonoe, He is called both Being and Essence, and as the cause of all r^on 
and wisdom and tho rational and the wise, He is called both reas^ ^d ratio^ and 
wisdom and wise. . . . Similarly power and powerful, etc,” For t^ twofold dmaion, 
i.e., via negativa and in s&nsn eminewtiorif of. Sanfifli’s Catechism in Wenamck : MusVm 

Creed, Chapter IX. ^ . r. . xr 

a De Fide Orlhod., I, Cap. IV (P.G., 94, 800). “ It is impossible to explam what He 
is in His essence and it is more fitting for us to discourse about His absolute separation 
from all things.” “ For He does not belong to the category of existing things ; not 
that He has no existence but that He is above all existing things, nay even above 


existeuco itself.” __ j r •*!. 

® In this chapter we have a thorough Neoplatonist scheme, Grades of eastenw 

in Plotinus are the One, the InteUectual Principle, the So^, etc. a5 

the First InteUigenoe or Active Intdlect, tho Soul, the Spheres, om In m 

Farabi there is a slight difference : the One, the the Spmt of the 
Heav^y Bodies, Reason active in Man, the Soul, Fom, letter. 
distinctly Neoplatonist. For degrees of ^i^ty 

effecting a modification of the emanational theories towar(^ the KnmA in 

creation see Produs : SHemmts of Theology, propp. 56 S. It sliould also be m 
mind that the Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology is the basis of much of the dootnne m ^ 


* Here is an example of Neoplatonist terminology. Fayd and 

root represent the Greek dvepepp^ and i^epp^^ of ontresDoni 

There is tho familiar term procession vp6oios while na^r tea atom ootresponds 


^ to deapia and irpd^ts. 

The Active Intellect is the Aristotelian yovs TrotTjnfc 
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ever continues to flow upon it. For this reason the Intelligence is 
everlastingly existent and is more complete and perfect than all other 
existences beside. Although, as compared with the Essence of the 
Creator, it is quite defective, because in no case can the effect equal 
the cause, as we have explaiaed. 

After this, by the medium of the First Reason came about the exis- 
tence of the Soul (nafs)y and because the soul, in respect to being an 
effect, is inferior in existence to reason, therefore it is dependent on 
motion for the requirements of its perfection and likeness to its cause. 
It is always occupied in movement and alteration. But when compared 
with natural bodies you will find that the Soul is in the perfect and 
supreme degree. 

After the soul and by its medium, the spheres come to exist, because 
the spheres by comparison with the soul are of inferior existence, i.e., 
less perfect, because they are dependent on a movement which is in 
the power bf the body, i.e., movement in place. Now because the 
bounty of the cause of the sphere flows for ever, and never rests nor 
pauses, therefore' the circular movement was ordained for the sphere 
(movement in which there is no rest and in which the whole docs not 
change but only the part) which by the Divine command is cause of its 
perfection in the manner He wills. 

After the creation of all these creatures by the medium of the 
spheres and the heavenly bodies, the accidental existence of our bodies 
appeared. And because the cause of the existence and creation of our 
bodies, namely, the spheres and the heavenly bodies, was transient 
(/am) and even so unstable that they never continue so much as a 
moment in one state, therefore the existence we obtained from them 
was extremely prone to change, and weak and imperfect ; indeed such 
an existence is one in which there is movement and time also, which is 
continually changing and once was not, at one time existing and at 
another time not existing. 

From this explanation it will be clear that all existing things came 
to exist by the bounty and goodness of the Creator, and that the order 
of the Universe is set up by Him. His Power and Might encompass 
all creatures. 

When the First Cause has this sort of connection with the whole 
umverse, we should consider that if the Creator were for a single moment 
to withdraw BHs bounty from the creation, the whole world in that 
very moment would cease to exist.^ For if you compare substances 

^ Thu is significant in view of what has been said, with regard to a simple effect 
from a simple cause.. An in Philo the Divine Providence contradicts the utter tran- 
scendence. ^ John of Damascus also provides for the effect of the Creator in the process 

latter part of his chapter in JOe Fide Orthodoxa 
(Bk, 1, Cap, in (P 94:, 796) ), “ The very continuity of the Creation, its preservation 
and government, teach us that there exi^ a deity who supports and preserves and 
always provides for Has Umverse,” etc. 
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witli accidoiifcs, you will find tliat substaaco subsists per se and accepts 
various and indeed contrary accidents. But on the accidents becommg 
non-existent or privated the substances do not become non-existent ; 
on the contrary, accidents are imperfect and weak. 

Similarly when wo compare the substances of the world mth tbafr 
Creator and Fount of Origin, we cannot call these substances self- 
subsisteut, but, like accidents, it may be said of them that they are 
transient and not subsisting. And if the Creator were assumed to 
withdraw His bounty from these substances for a moment, they would 
cease to be in the twinkling of an eye. 

Hero another abstruse question is explained. It has been proved 
that every composite substance is composed of primary matter and 
form.^ Form is laid over primary matter by means of composition, 
and composition is itself a sort of movement, the mover of which is 
something other than its own essence, as we have already proved. 
It has also boon proved in its place in theology (?) that form is never 
without primary matter, and primary matter is never found without 
form. So it seems that both depend on an author to bring them into 
existence at some time. And for them a composer is necessary who 
at the time of creation may join the two and create them jointly. It 
has already been explained that composition is movement, for which, 
by reason of the impossibility of in&ute series {tasdsul), a mover is 
necessary which is not itself moved. Thus that first mover is Hin gnkr 
and eternal. 

Secondly, it should be understood that in addition to the pmnaiy 
matter, there is a secondary matter ^ which in bodies has the poten- 
tiality to difiereut forms and is found in all physical forms and bodies. 
And nature embraces and encompasses that second matter, hfatore 
is a Gk>d-given power which pervades aU bodies and prompts thmu to 
obtain perfection. And because impotence and weariness can never 
in any case be joined to nature, because the bounty of the abstract 
divine power keeps reaching it always, therefore bodies are in con- 
tinual motion and are continually engaged in the perfeotmg of their 
imperfection. This second matter is body itself. 

1 For the Aristotelian theory see Physios, i. 7. Of, Metaph. Z, 3, 1029a, 1-3 ; Z, 10, 
1035a, 2 ; H, 1, 1042a, 26 ff, ; A, 3, 1070a, 9 ff. ; A, 4, 1070b, 13-14. The diyision of 
substance is into four kinds : al hcLyilU^\^ hui, sura — fom, jism — ^body, aZ ‘aql ul 
Boporato intolligonoo, aooording to Al j^azzali in MagdiSid ul Pcd&sifa 
(ii. 82). With regard to matter and form Al i^azzaJi in op. ii. 85-86, says that 
there are throe theories : (1) That body is composed of indivisible atoms— indUviablo 
in thought and in actuality ; (2) that body is not composite at all ; and (3) that it is 
compounded of matter and form. 

® Tho same term hayHU is used. The mention of “ second matter ” is v^ interest- 
ing. In Al FSrabi it is q[uito clear that primary matter is considered to be incorporeal. 
There it is more passivity. This second ma^r is corporeal matter or the form of 
corporeality, which is more primitive than the four elements. Beference should be 
made to the commentary of Simplicius on the Physics. He affiims the incorporeality 
of first matter. Corporeal form in Al Farabi is len^h, breadth and depth. 
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CAP. X. THAT GOD MADE ALL THINGS BUT DID NOT MAKE THEM OF 
ANY OTHER THING ^ 

People who are not accustomed or practised in the study of specula- 
tive matters think that nothing can be made without some other 
thing. This is because they see that one man is produced from another 
and one horse from another horse and similarly all animals, beasts or 
birds are produced from one another.® This idea spread to such an 
extent that Galen became an exponent of the view, but Alexander 
wrote a book devoted to the refutation of this theoiy and proved 
that contingent things which came into existence were not made from 
anything else. We will explain this subject briefly but clearly. The 
reality of change and alteration, death and life, mortality and immor- 
tality (disappearance and survival), which come and go in all created 
things in the universe, is simply that their form goes on altering and 
the matter which is the subject and suppositum of them does not 
change at all. For the philosophers have clearly explained that in 
bodies form is subordinate to a positive thing which is not mutable 
(presumably in itself ’’ Trans.) and which keeps assuming one form 
after another.^ Thus all shapes and material forms (mwar hayuldm) 
are contained (hulul) in bodies or found in them and the form * which 
is the bearCr Qmvil) of those forms keeps on changing its condition 
(hayflya) and its form. That body itself, which should be called the 
second matter, does not change. 

Now consider that for the body which has changed from one form 
and adopted another, there are three possibilities : Firstly, the first 
form may survive in the body and it adopts a second form ; secondly, 
that prior form may change into another body ; thirdly, the prior 
form may completely disappear and become non-existent. The first 
possibility cannot be, because diverse forms and mutually contrary 
shapes cannot be gathered together in a single body. The second 
possibility cannot be correct by the following argument : Change of 
place is in bodies, and forms are accidents, l^eir change of place and 

^ It IB interesting to find Ibn Miskawaib committed to the dootrino of creation ex 
nihih in (^njiinction witli his emanational theories. We may note here that the ex 
nihilo mhil fit principle, which is Aristotelian, does not necessitate anything eternal 
and external to the Divine Creator from which creation should take place. 

* Heraclitus^ was one of the early philosophers who oonsidored that matter was 
Qigamcally living and self-producing and it is hard to think that Galen could have 
done anything more than emphasize natural production which is in no way contrary 
to creatio ex nihilo. 

_ ®^Here we have second matter again. With this should be compared what Ibn 
Sma s™ in AnNajat, viz., that second matter is not mutable but the form changes. 
Cf. A1 Ghazzall : Mag&sid ul JPalasifa, iii. 239. 

* It has to be remembered that this second matter is corporeal form, i.o., the first 
form which matter assumes. “ Assumes new forms ** is rather loose. It implies an 
activity of the suppositum in acquiring new forms, and such activity must be conceived 
as motion or change, whereas it is said that the suppositum is immutable. The whole is 
rather loosely expressed, and it may he that we have not the original clarity of Ibn 
Miskawaih in this passage. 
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alteration, like accidents, is by means of their substances and the bodies 
which support th^. They cannot alter themselves. This doctrine 
has been proved in its proper place iu divine philosophy and is not 
dealt with here for considerations of space. 

Thus, perforce, the third possibility remains and thus, when a body 
adopts a new form, the prior form disappears, passiog from a state 
of existence into a state of non-existence. And when in the first form 
there is admitted to be existence after non-existence, it mustbeadmitted 
also m regard to the second form which is now jomed (to the body) 
that it has just come into existence from non-existence, for it has 
already been shown to be false that the second form was previously 
in this body or that it was in some other body and transferred from 
that into this. Therefore it is proved that all created and mutable 
things, namely, forms and lines, and images and shapes, and aU acci- 
dents and conditions, are not produced from something but come into 
existence from non-existence. 

What the philosopher Galen says, to wit, that every existence is 
produced from another existence, is utterly mistaken and its falsity 
is obvious. For if God Most High had brought something into exis- 
tence from something already existing, th»e would be no luftaning 
in beginning {ihda'), because the meaning of i6da’ is “ creation of a 
thing not out of anything ” ush shay'i la min shay’m), otherwise 
creation ex nihib ; Galen’s statement would involve the existence of 
something before the beginning. 

In connection with this theory, if we carefully oonsid» those matters 
which are most near to our mind, i.e., things pertaiaing to the universe 
of bodies, then what we aim at will be more easily proved, namely, 
that evetything has come into existence from non-existence and that 
things were previously not existing. 

The illustration of this is that every animal is produced from what 
is not living. Animals are produced from semen and semen leaves 
its original form and successively adopting various fomos becomes 
aninoal. In the same manner semen is produced from blood, blood 
from food, food from plants, plants from elements, elements from 
simple elements, and simple elements from primary matter and form. 
That is to say, this semen was formerly in these forms. And because 
primary matter and form were the first existences and are never found 
separate from one another, their dissolution or disseverance (mhUal) 
is not possible in the case of any existing thing. But perforce it has 
to be adhuitted that these came into existence from non-existence. 
In this way it is proved that the final terms of the dissolution of every 
body is non-existence. And this is what we had to prove.^ 

' Of. Arist. : Melaph., 1072b, 30 ff. In this chapter Miskawaih feoes the problem 
of emonationism verms oreationism. His doctrine is throughont emanational, but 
he seems conscious of diffioalMes, though he can hardly be said to have faced them 
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PAET II. THE SOUL AND ITS STATES 

CAP. I. ON THE EXISTENCE OP THE SOUL AND THAT THE SOUL IS NEITHER 
BODY NOB ACCIDENT 

To discover the truth concerning the soul, what its quiddity and what 
sort of existence it has, and whether after separation from the body it 
survives or not, ^nd if it survives in what manner is an exceedingly 
difiacult task. And because our primary aim and the scriptural creed, 
i,e., judgment and the hereafter, and other religious doctrines, cannot 
possibly be established without proof that tho Soul exists, and 
that it is manifestly not a body, nor an accident, nor a disposi- 
tion {mizdj) but a substance subsisting per se and free from death and 
mortality, it is necessary for this subject to be discussed. 

It is plain that a body can accept a form when it leaves its former 
form and is entirely separated from it, e.g., silver can take the form 
of a r^Tig when it completely leaves the form of a button, or a seal can 
be impressed on wax when the previous impression has been completely 
obliterated from it. This is the case with all bodies, and this is so 
obvious that it does not seem necessary to give any special proof of it. 
Therefore when we see something with which it is not the case as 
explained of bodies, but which takes diverse and manifold forms even 
while the previous form has not disappeared or become erased from it, 
then it must be admitted that this thing cannot be a body.^ 

adequately, e.g., ** From one only one can proceed ” is onunoiatod as a first priuciplo, 
tten an acoount of manifold effects is interpreted as acoidontal and by mediation, and 
lastly, the causal aotmty of the first cause is implied in all tho causes, even if it is not 
explicitly stated. VVTiat then becomes of tho (numerical) unity of tho causal activity 
or effect, if the first cause is effective in ail seconda|^ causes ? 

How an immaterial, simple and immutable being can bo a Creator is a problem 
which has not been solved. It can, in some relations, be expressed as tho problem of 
the One and the Many. It can lead a philosopher like Spinoza to deny creation 
altogether. 

tiSe Gk)d who is Creator must possess infinite potencies and not one potency. The 
oneness of God may be the focussing of aU potencies in one point . But a God ooncei vod 
to be with only one potency would inevitably point to pantheism. Tho world of 
multiplicity would be but seeming, and would have no real existence ; and the mani- 
fold being denied, we should have to deny the validity of every thought which was 
based upon the hypothesis of the manifold . 

^ Of. Arist. : JDe Amma, iii. 4, 429a, 27 ff. It was a good idea to call tho soul the 
place of forms, though this description holds good only for the intelleotual soul.” 
This is still further amplified in iii. 8, 43Ib, 27 ff. “ V7ithin the soul tho faculties of 
knowledge and sensation are potentially these objects, the one what is knowablo and 
the other what is sensible. They must be either the things themselves or their forms. 
The former alternative is, of course, not possible. It is not the stone which is present 
in the soul bnt its form. It follows that the soul is analogous to the hand ; for as the 
hand is the tool of tools, so the mind is the form of forma, and sense tho form of sen- 
ahles.” Cf. also Produs : Elements of TKeohgy^ Prop. 196. “ Every soul is all things, 
the sensibles after the maimer of an exemplar and the intelligibles after the manner of 
a similitude, ... It possesses as images the intelligible principles and has received 
their forms.” 

The incorporeality of the soul is derived from Aristotelian and Neoplatonist sources 
and is significant. Orthodox Islam has not yet made up its mind as to whether the 
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And when it is learned that its condition is such that the more forms 
it takes, the more its power to accept forms increases, until there is 
no end to its potentiality and power, then our conviction is stireng- 
thencd that this is not a body. This is exactly the case with the per- 
ceiving soul, which when it perceives some matter and has well grasped 
what is perceived and known, then the power of knowing other thmgs 
comes to it without the first perception being lost, and this to such a 
degree that the more it obtains the multifarious forms of what is 
intellectually conceived, the more this power of perception increases, 
so that in the end it takes whatever intellectual conceptions and ideas 
arc offered to it. And the interesting thing is that far from the former 
conceptions disappearing, the power of understanding continues to 
grow more powerful. 

Again it is conceded and quite obvious that man is distinguished 
from all other creatures in the world by this very power of under- 
standing.^ Otherwise in form and shape, in body and strength, there 
is no reason for this superiority. For when it is said that a certain 
person is superior in humanity to such and such a person, no one means 
that he is goodly in face and form, but that in him the power of intel- 
lect is greater, and so it is said that he has a high degree of humanity. 
This human quality is sometimes called the rational soul {mfs ndtiga\ 
sometimes the intellectual power, sometimes the discerning power, 
and many other (names) which may be used at will. 

We advance another argument for the soul not being a body.^ All 
the members, external and internal, small and great, of all animals 
(of whom man is one) are made for a purpose, and each member is the 
instrument for such special purpose as cannot be achieved except by 
means of such an instrument. So when all the members are reckoned 
to be instruments, it is then necessary that there should be someone 
to use them, e.g., the carpenter and the builder and others use tools. 
If any one should think that one member uses another member, this 
would be quite unreasonable, for that member proposed as the user 

soul is iiicorporoal or not (of, Levonian : Sttidies in the Belaiionehip of Islam and Chris- 
tianiiy. Cap. IV), 

Proclus states oatogorically that *‘eyery soul is an incorporeal substance and 
separable from body **. El, Theol., Prop. 186. John of Damascus maintains the anti- 
thesis of body and soul in JOe Fide Orth,, Bk. II, Cap, XII (P.t?., 94, 924). “ The soul 
is a living ossonce, simple, incorporeal, invisible in its proper nature to bodily eyes, 
immortal, reasoning and intelligent, formless, making use of ^ organized body, being 
the source of its powers of life, growth, sensation and generation.*’ 

1 De Fide Orthod,, Bk. II, Cap. XU 94, 925 f.). “ The bond of union between 
man and inanimate things is the body, . . , and the bond between man and p^nts 
consists, in addition to these things, in their power of nourishment, growth and seetog. 
Finally, above and beyond these connections, man is related to irrational animals 
by appetite. . . . Lastly, man’s reason unites him to incorporeal and intelligent 
natures.’ ’ See also Aiist . De Aniim, ii. 2, 414a, 17 ff. “ The body cannot be the actu- 
ality of the soul. . . . The soul cannot be without a body, while it cannot be a body. 

* Axist. : De Anima, ii. 4, 416b, 18, “ All natural bodies are organs of the soul. ’ 
Ibid,, i. 3, 407b, 26. “ Each art must use its tools, each soul itp body.” 
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18 itself tlie instrument in some work or a part of some member. And 
it has been conceded that all members are capable of being used in the 
way of tools. So it is certain that the one who employs them all must 
be distinct from them. Thus since the user is someone other and is 
not a part, it is certain that it cannot be body so that it may perfect 
acts by body. And it is certain also that it will not serve instead of 
body and will not comprise bodily instrument (i.e., will not be the 
place of bodily instruments). Because, by reason of its not being a 
body, it has no need of place.^ It will also use equally at one time all 
those instruments which have been made for diverse purposes and will 
fulfil those purposes without any error or infirmity, so that by all the 
instruments a set purpose may be achieved. It is clear that all the 
attributes mentioned above cannot be qualities of body and all this 
work cannot be accomplished by bodies. Thus it is proved that the 
user of all these members and instruments must be some other thing 
different from body and in which the aforementioned qualities are 
found. This we call soul. 

The point that the rational soul is not an accident or disposition 
will be explained when the diSerence between reason and sense is 
discussed. Here simply one argument is stated. 

Disposition and all accidents found m body are all subordinate to 
body, and that which is subordinateto anything is of an inferior degree 
and cannot exist with the existence of that to which it is subordinate. 
So how can the inferior exact service from that to which it is inferior ? 
How can it rule it as a master or lord or as the goldsmith uses his 
tools ? And we have already explained that the soul exacts service 
from the body and the members of the body. Therefore it cannot be 
an accident or a disposition. 

CAP. n. THE SOUL PBBCBIVBS ALL EXISTING THINGS WHETHER THEY 

ABE HIDDEN OB PRESENT, INTELLEOTaAXLY CONCEIVED OB 

SENSED® 

It is clear that all existences are either compound or simple, and we 
see that the soul perceives all the species and individuals of composite 
things and the totality of simple things. Whether these are the result 
of the analysis of composite things or are altogether apart from such, 
none of them can escape the perception of the soul. 

Simple things are of two sorts, material and immaterial (hayUlcm 
and g^iyr hayula^. The latter are the intelligibles {ma>‘qvl 3 £) which 
exist without matter and enter the mind without reference to matter, 
as for instance, all universal notions {mc^hSmai JcuBHya) and intel- 

^ Of. De Anima, i. 3, 406a, 16 f. “ The soul has no place because it is self-moved.” 
It has no “ where ” except in the divine mind. Cf. Dante : Paradiso, Cant, xxvii. 
109 f. 

* De Anma, iii. 8, 431b, 20 ff. 
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lectual forms {suvm ^ihmya). ijid. the former wMoh proximate to 
matter and substance and which the phantasy apprehends (or which 
are presented to the mind) in the form of particulars, as in the science 
of mathematics the learned discuss point, line, surface and mathe- 
matical body, i.o., the three dimensions without matter, and conceived 
as they exist in themselves, and likewise all those thin gs which are 
subordinate to body, i.e., motion, time, place and shape— in short, 
all conceivable things never foimd apart from body, it assnmAa to be 
separate from matter ; and by its phantasy {mihm) it sometimes thinks 
of them as simple and sometimes as composite, until the power of 
imaging them so increases, that it comes to t hink of the forms which 
it conceives in its phantasy as distinct from matter and body, to be 
actually existing (i.e. outside the mind,jfi’i! JMrij) and considers that 
they have some reality by their essence outside matter and sub- 
stratum. By reason of this foolish perplexity it cannot dia tingniah 
those abstracted forms from intelligibles, but comes to consider them 
aU as intelligibles. Now it is quite clear that all perceptions are of the 
soul, and that it perceives composite things, and analysing them, extracts 
the simple elements. Then it causes these simple elements to reach 
the phantasy, proceeding to separate some of them from matter and 
substratum (i.o., from their subject) and arrange them variously. 
Sometimes there is some reality in actual existence (externally) corre- 
sponding to these arrangements, as for instance, when a man may form 
a correct idea of the form and character of a man of a foreign country 
whom ho has not seen, etc. Or it may be that there is no reality in 
fact corresponding to those compositions, as for example, the fency of 
the ‘Anqa’ (pheenix), or a flying man, or some person imagiaed outside 
the universe, or an animal with the head of an elephant and the body 
of a camel and the like. It is clear that outside the imagination there 
' is nothing existing like these anywhere.^ These are examples of the 
simple elements (or constituents — basd’it) material and immaterial, 
which the soul perceives. 

Oomposites are also of two kinds : elements {istAqsat or ‘anam) and 
things composed of elements. The latter are animals, plants and 
inorganic things. IHirthermore, within these three there are different 
kinds of oompositidn and disposition. And the individuals of these 
numerous species are innumerable, but the soul perceives them aU. 

Similarly with the elements, because they are four, therefore in 
respect to paucity or abundance, intensity or weakness, the conditions 
of thoir composition greatly vary. This varieiy is either because in 
some composite thing one element is most powerful of the four, or two 
are more powerful than the remaining two, or three more powerful 
than the fourth, or the four may be equal in power, bht a certain one 
of tkftTn may be more suitable to the ^position of the body, i.e., the 
* jD« Anima, iii. 6, 430a, 26 ff, 
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effect or power of the element which is suitable to the nature of the 
body will be felt more than the others. 

In short, the perception of simple elements of all these kinds and 
their disposition is the work of the soul. Apparently the perception 
of the soul is by four methods and four instruments, so that each 
instrument is set apart for each element.^ And because intensity 
and weakness, paucity and abundance of elements are natural to 
bodies, the soul can by each instrument perceive the various condi- 
tions of each element. We wish therefore in the following section to 
discuss sufficiently yet briefly whether the soul perceives all things by 
one power or by several, and if by one power then in what form ? 

CAP. m. HOW DOBS THE SOUL PERCEIVE THE VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS ? 

We have already shown that the soul has no parts, for partition 
and division are in the body, and it has been proved that the soul is 
not a body. Therefore the perception of the soul cannot be by means 
of parts. It is also clear that there cannot be as many perceivers as 
there are compounds. Because in respect to all compounds which 
are perceived there seems to be one thing which judges and discri- 
minates. We see that there is one thing in man which judges whether 
a certain thing is small or large and in like manner judges in the case 
of colours and shapes, flavours and scents. Lil^ewiso, if several things 
are equal to others it judges them to be equal. If then by supposition 
the perceivers were various, the judgment of one perceiver on the thing 
perceived would not be correct according to another perceiver.^ In 
regard to this matter, some people think that the soul is one but that 
it has manifold and various perceptions by means of several powers 
and various methods.® 

Here follows the discussion of this matter. Some philosophers, 
just as they have thought of all the things of this existing universe 
as of two kinds, composite and simple, have similarly when they have 
looked at the instruments of perception found some to be simple and 
some composite. So they have judged that the power of perception 
and the instruments of perception which are composite perceive what 
is composite and those which are simple perceive simple things. They 
have explained this idea as follows : We have found some perceiving 
things to be composite and observe that they perceive composite 
things, as for instance, the five senses which perceive composite 
things, e.g., the eye, because it is composed of the power of sight (which 

^ D« SmsUy ii. 438b. 

* If theire vere one perception for length and one for colour, one would declare a 
thing to be, say, white and the other short and there would be no co-ordination in 
perception. 

* The unity of the self. With this statement should bo compared tho series of 
questions which Aristotle puts with regard to whether it is with the whoJe sou! that we 
think, perceive, move ourselves, act or are acted upon, in 1)q Anhm, i. S, 411b. 
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is found in the organs and layers of the eye ; and the power of sight 
cannot be perfect till all the layers of the eye are intact) perceives 
compbsitions of elementealong with various dispositions. Andwhenwe 
study this we find that some perceivers are simple and that they perceive 
simple objects of perception, as for instance, the ideas and judgment of 
all things are obteined by thought, and it is plain that as thought is 
simple so these ideas and perceptions are simple. It would therefore 
seem that the simple perceives the simple and that it is also proved that 
the simple and the composite perceive what corresponds to each 
severally. From this argument some people hold that the simple per- 
ceives the simple and the composite the composite. But Aristotle ^ 
argues in this place and says that the rational soul has one power and 
by that power it perceives composite material things and simple 
immaterial things. For if the rational soul perceives sensibles by one 
power and intelligibles by another power, then when the senses make a 
mistake, how can the judgment of the reason correct the mistsJees of 
sense ? — even as one sense could not correct the mistakes of another 
sense. It is clear that the sense often makes noistakes in perceiving. 
For instance, the eye secs a big thing small from a distance, e.g., the 
sun appears as big as a mirror with a diameter about a span, although it 
is a world-illuminating ^obe, one hundred and sixty times bigger than 
the earth. Likewise, if one is moving seated in a boat, the things on the 
banks appear to be moving along whether they are moved or not. And 
under water little things appear big, and a straight stick crooked, and 
those shapes between which mists intervene appear of different shapes. 
Like the mistakes of the eye, so taste also makes mistakes, and to the 
sick person of a bilious disposition, sweet things taste sour, etc. 

In short, the errors of sense are numerous,^ but when the sense makes 
a mistake, the rational soul understands tl^t what it perceives is not 
actually so. Whereupon it turns its perceptions to the real actuality 
and corrects the mistake. So it has been proved that if the rational 
soul did not perceive the intelligible and the sensible by one and the 
same power, then how would it know the difference between fact and 
not fact, between truth and error ? And how could it mingle sensibles 
and intelligibles to form one judgment ? ^ 

1 De Anima, Hi, 3, 427a, 27 to 429a, 8. 

® Aristotle says that sensation is always true (Jfetaph,, 1010b), but not everything 
that appears is true, e.g., objects at a distance. 

» Cf. JDe jSomniis, iii. 461b, 6 ff. “In oveiy case an appeauanoe presents itsdf, but 
what appears does not in every case seem real, unless when the deciding faculty is 
inhibited or does not move with its proper motion.*’ Also 461b, 26 ff. “ Wh^ the 
person was actually perceiving, his controlling and judging sensory faculty did not 
call it Koriskos (the person who appears in a dream) but prompted by this (i.e., the 
judging faculty) called the genuine person Koriskos.” 

Note also Ve Anima, ii. 5, 417b, 20 ff, “ The objects which excite the sensory powers 
to activity, that which is seen, that which is heard, etc., are outside. The ground of 
this difference is that what actual sensation apprehends is indiriduals, while what 
knowledge apprehends is universale, and these are in a sense within the soul.” 
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Now we will explain this with greater clearness. The rational soxil 
perceives intelligibles by one method and sensibles by another. That 
is, the power of perception is one but the mode varies. For when the 
soul is in quest of intelligibles and wishes to perceive them, it reverts ^ 
to its own essence which is separated and pure from matter, and casts 
about as though in search of something near to itself. 

And when it purposes to perceive sensibles, then it does not keep its 
connection with its essence but, turning its attention from its essence 
as though in search of something outside, seeks for some instrument 
which may assist it in this task and enable it to reach the object of its 
quest. If it finds the instrument appropriate, then it uses it and 
sensibly perceives external things and receives their particular forms 
into phantasy. And if the soul does not obtain an instrument of per- 
ception, it cannot perceive. For instance, a man born blind, because 
he has no instrument to perceive colours, his soul in itself has no power 
to perceive them. And because there has been no perception of them 
from outside, in the storehouse of the imagination of the blind there 
are no forms of colour. But this is not the case with intelligibles,^ 

The point that the soul at the time of its apprehension of intel- 
ligibles returns to its own essence ought to be fixed in the mind thus : 
man when he wishes to obtain some new opinion or is considering the 
result or consequence of something, or when he wishes to learn some 
difficult and abstruse matter of knowledge, puts all sensibles away 
from him and strives to keep the sense dormant long enough so as not 
to interfere with the work in hand. At that time the soul gathers all 
its powers and becomes intent on its own essence and obtains that 
sort of exhilaration and delight which a person has who reverts to his 
own essence. At that time with complete cheerfulness of heart he 
perceives the thing he sought, and he obtains more or less success in 
this task by that adaptation or fitness, in proportion to his pleasure and 
his being emptied of phantasy (for it is m the phantasy that the forms 
of the sensibles reside). The reason for this is that the phantasy 
prevents the reversion of the soul to its own essence and will not let 
it turn its attention towards the storehouse of intelligibles. For to the 
Primary Intelligence all the things of the universe are present and 
therefore for the quest of them there is in the soul a movement which 
keeps it always m motion. 

Here the doubt may be mooted that when all intelligibles are present 

1 The term “ reTOTsion ’* recalls Droclus (vide Bl. Theol,, Propp. 81-^3 and 17, etc.). 
Here in the act of intellection the soul reverts upon its^ in contradistinction to its 
apprehension of sefnsibles when the soul is directed to that which is outside itself. 

* The soul faces in two ways or has a duality in its acts. Of. Ermeads, fv, viii. 6. 
“ Every soul has something of the lower for the purposes of the body aud something 
of the higher for the purposes of the Divine Intellect.” Of. also Bimeads, V, ii. 1. 
“ The som as looking to the Divine Orderis perfect ; going outside of itself in a move- 
ment which is strange to its essence, it begets an image which is sensitive and vegeta- 
tive nature.” 
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to the Reason then because of the multiplicity of the intelligibles the 
reason must also be multiple.^ But such a doubt is sheer ignorance, 
because reason is a simple thing and the intelligibles are other, and so 
their presence and perception cannot entail the multiplicity of the 
intellect. So the soul when it wishes to perceive intelligibles, moves 
to its perfection and turns its attention to reason (in which all the 
intelligibles are present) in order that it may obtain all matters of 
knowledge and become perfect, and form complete unity with the 
intellect. This movement of the soul is called vision and thought. 
From what has been said it appears that the soul perceives both intel- 
ligibles and sensibles, and the only difference is in the mode of appre- 
hension. And it is the view of Aristotle that the rational soul perceives 
simple elements by itself (of its own essence) and composites by means 
of the five senses. 

People are in error in thinking that only five senses perceive things 
sensed and particulars, and that the soul does not perceive them but 
only perceives universals. The fact is that the rational soul perceives 
all particulars and universals by one power, although the method of 
perception is different. Aristotle illustrates this by saying that the 
rational soul perceives simple intelligibles by a straight line, i.e., 
diceotly, and without a medium, and composite sensibles by a crooked 
line,’^ i.e., by the medium of the senses. The Philosopher Themistius (?)® 
has explained this subject in a most excellent fashion in his book of 
the soul, from which we will, God willing, recapitulate something 
later on. 


CAP. rv. WHAT IS THE MPPERBHOE BETWEEN THE ASPECT OP REASON 

AND THE ASPECT OP SENSE ? AND WHAT IS COMMON TO THESE TWO 

AND IN WHAT DO THEY DIPPER ? 

The rational soul’s perception of intelligibles^ is called rational 
conception or intellection {ta'aqqul) and the perception of sensibles is 
called sensation (iAsas). Common to both is a potentiality {inffdl), 
i.e., a passivity foimd in both,® to wit, when both of these are changed 
towards the object of their perception and obtaining it possess per- 
fection, they have a sort of passivity and effect from what is perceived. 

^ JSrmeads, IV, ix. 3. Here Plotinus discusses how ITnity and Multiplicity may 
exist together in the soul. The united soul is seated in the Divine Intelligence and the 
divided soul is seated among bodies. MultipUoity of faculties does not destroy the 
essential unity of the soul. 

2 De AninuLf iii. 4, 429b, 13 £P. 

* Themifltius’ Cowwewtory on De ATiima ? 

* De Anima, iii. 4, 429a, 13 ff. “ If thinking is like perceivi^ it must be either a 

process in which the soul is acted upon by what is capable of being thought, or a pro- 
cess from but analogous to that. The thinking part . . . must be potentially 

identical with its object without being the object, hund must be related to what is 
thinkable as sense is to what is sensible.” 

® Of. the vovs vaOrrriKSs of Aristotle. 
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For mtdUiecst and sense, until they perceive something, cannot he 
called reason and sense except potentially, and when they perceive 
then reason potential becomes reason actual and sense potential 
becomes sense actual^ For this reason we liavc said that the passivity 
and effect which falls on reason and sense by perception is their per- 
fection, because this passivity brings their potentiality and power into 
existence and act ( f,‘Viya). In this universe some passive things become 
corrupted by passivity. Thus water, when it is passive and affected 
by heat, neither remains itself nor does its coolness remain ; both 
pass away and decay. But since we saw that reason and sense obtain 
their perfection by passivity, it is learned that the soul becomes per- 
fect by these passivities. 

We have explained that the soul by its potentiality to perception 
brings its power and potency into act. The proof of this is that the 
soul is called hayulam, i.e., pertaining to matter.^ Just as primary 
matter before it adopts certain forms is empty, so the soul pictures 
intelligibles and sensibles and in this case when formerly it had not 
perceived them it was empty of them. ITevertheless it must not be 
assumed that the soul cannot perceive and picture all tilings simul- 
taneously but pictures one particular at one time and another at 
another time. For if the soul had not something positive which was 
able to accept divers forms and to be susceptible to change from one 
condition to another, then how could it perceive various forms ^ An 
illustration of this is when Zayd at first does not Imow that the universe 
was created but afterwards acquires such knowledge. So if Zayd had 
no potentiality and power to know this, how could he acquire the 
knowledge ? For plants and inorganic substances, etc., whach have 
not this capacity to learn cannot perceive. Another illustration of 
this is the power of sight which perceives all visible objects and just 
as it apprehends all colours by being subject to an alteration in rela- 
tion to them, or just as it receives all visible things equally by a single 
apprehension— because it has a uniform and single relation towards 
all visible things, and neither sees colours more or less than they actually 
occur nor sees one colour more or less than another — such is exactly 
the case with the soul, which uniformly perceives or apprehends tdl 
mtell^bles, neither less nor more, nor contrary to fact, because its 
relation to all mtelli^bles is uniform. And as the power of sight 
before the apprehension of a visible thing is not identified with it 
but separate and apart from it, so too the soul before the apprehension 

^ De Artima, iii. 4:, 429b, 30 ff. “ The miiid is in a sense potentially whatever is 
thinkable thon^ actually it is nothing till it has thought.” 

* Of. De AtUma, ii. 2, 414a, 14-26. Aristotle does not expressly say that the soul is 
analogous to S\n. In 412a, 20 f., he even speaks of soul ae substance in the sense of 
the form of a natural body having life in it potentially. But while it is form of natural 
body, in its capamty for rec^vug the forms of intelligibles and sensibles it is analogous 
to tAi). 
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of iiitolligibles lias no intellection or perception of anytMag bnt negates 
them aU,^ 

The condition of intelleot and sense in respect to perception is like 
matter, for as primary matter has’ the capacity to receive all forms, but 
before the reception of forms has itself no form in it but negates all 
forms, and neither does it have a potentiality to a particular form, for 
it receives all forms equally by a single acceptance, in the same way 
sight, for instance, before receiving an object of sight is not a seeing 
thing but is the negator of all visible objects ; and similarly the soul 
before receiving inteUigibles is not “intdlected” (skay’ ma‘g^) but 
negates all inteUigibles. 

In detail, the eye is appointed for the reception of aU colours and 
therefore is the negator of every colour,® i.e., in it there is no colour, 
because if there were any special colour in it, it would only with 
difficulty receive a colour which was contrary to the colour it had, 
and even if it did receive it, it would not be able perfectly to perceive 
the contrary colour on account of its own special colour. 

So also matter, since it is the substratum of aU forms, has no spedal 
form of its own, but with the same kind of potentiality to aU forms 
receives them equaUy one after the other, and its relation with them 
aU is uniform and not more or less with any one of them. ThiH 
then is the condition of primary matter which is the potential 
material of all- things. For when second matter, i.e., elements 
before the reception of forms, is the negator of forms, primary 
matter which is the receptacle of aU the forms, must be so in the best 
possible way, and is necessarily before the reception of them the 
negator of all forms. 

This is exactly the case with aU the external senses in respect to the 
perception of sensibles, and this is the case 'with the human soul or 
inteUect’s reception of the inteUigibles. For if to the human intellect 
there were some particular form pertaining, how could it receive any 
other 1 And if it did it would receive the form and reality suitable 
and agteoable to it, easily and in profusion, but anything contrary to 
it only with trouble and rarely, although it is clear that this is not so, 
for the rational soul is the negator of every form and perceives eveiy 
intelligible uniformly.® On this account we have said that the soul is 

^ Be Anima, iii. 4, 429a, IS ff. “ Therefore since everything is a possible object of 
thought, mind in order, as Anaxagoras says, to dominate, i.e., to know, must be pore 
from ail admixtore ; for the oo-presence of what is alien to its nature is a hindrance 
and a block : It follows that it, too, lika the sensitive part, can have no nature of its 
own, other than that of having a certain oapadfy.” 

’ Be Anima., iL 7, 418b, 27 ff. “ 'What is capable of taking on colour is what in 
itself is colourless, as what can take on sound is what is soundless.’’ 

^ Ibn Ttfjgk ii.waib dwells on this notion of the tabaln rasa as if it were novel to his 
readers as probably it was. 

Of. Be Arwma, iii. 4, 429a, 10 ff., for comparison of the intellective and sensitive in 
the soul. 
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simple,^ for that is called composite which is compounded of matter or. 
siAjectum {mawdu^) and form. And it has already been explained that 
the sold before intellection is the negator of all forms and therefore 
simple. 

From this it is also proved that the soul is neither body nor accident, 
for if it had been body it would have been composite and would have 
possessed a particular form, whereas we have proved its composition 
to be false, and if it had been an accident it would have been with a 
material form, and would come under one of the nine predicamenta 
(maquldt) ; but we have already refuted this. 

So far those matters have been mentioned which are common to 
intellect and sense. Now those matters will be explained in which 
there is a difference between intellect and sense. 

It is the manner of sense that when the object of sense occurs 
powerfully the perception of it is weakened or by perceiving it weakness 
and fatigue occur. E.g., the eye cannot see intense light or a bright 
thing beyond its endurance, and if it does look at it, it becomes dazzled 
and its sight is injured. Or the power of hearing is weakened and 
fatigued by listening to terrific noises beyond its power. The case is 
the same with every sense. But this is not the condition of the human 
intellect, for the more it perceives powerful intelligibles in profusion 
and thinks about and studies forms abstracted from matter, the more 
perfect it is and the more it gains in power and acuteness of appre- 
hension. And the more its power increases the more powerful it 
becomes in the perception of other intelligibles. 

Another point in which the two are different and distinct is that 
sense, when it perceives any powerful sensible and then turns to the 
weak sensibles, is unable to perceive. Thus, for instance, the eye when 
it turns away after looking at the sun cannot see anything else, in 
contrast to reason which, after perceiving some powerful intelligible, 
does not become defective and weak but grows powerful and keen for 
further perception.® 

The reason for this is that a sense is not separated from a body, and 
its perception is by means of a passive body which cannot overcome 
powerful things, and thus when the effect of a powerful sensible remains 
in it, it prevents the perception of other objects of sense.® But this is 
not the case with the inteflect, because it is separate from the body 

1 That the incorporeal is simple is stated by Ptoolus (JSL TheoL, Prop. 80, p. Ixxviii, 
lines 14-16 — Greiizer and Moser). He declares in Prop. 197 that the soul is immaterial 
and has no parts. Setting aside q,uantitatiTe parts, A&totle speaks of ** parts of soul,” 
vide MetapK, vi. 10, 1036b, 18 and 1036a, 24^ Of. also De Anima, I, i. 402b, 1-10. 
The question of whether the soul is diTisible is discussed. See Z>e A?Uffia, i. 6, 411a, 
23 to 411b, 30, and also 413b, 10 ff. and 432a, 20 ff. qp. di. The Neoplatonist view 
is that the soul is 

° Of. De Anima, iii. 4, 429a, 29 ff. 

® De Afima, iii. 4, 429b, 3 ff. “ The reason is that while the faculty of sensation is 
dependent on the body, mind is separable fpom it,” 
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and survives it, as we will shortly prove, and its p®ception or appre- 
hension is not by means of bodily instruments. Therefore, after the 
perception of powerful things it can easily perceive weak ^;>liT>g g 

In this place it has also been proved that the soul is not a ma t^TiaT 
form because if it had been so, the qualities of bodily thinga would be 
found in it, whereas from our former statement the HiatiTintnagf! ©f soul 
from corporeahty has been proved. One argument for the soul not 
being a material form is that it perceives by means of the intellect 
those things which are devoid of matter.^ E.g., reason conceives its 
own essence and apprehends self-evident propositions such as that 
two is the half of four, etc., and it knows that between affirmation and 
negation there is no middle term. It forms an idea of the First Maker, 
and understands that outside the spheres is neither a vacuum nor a 
plenum, and it perceives many such things of which not one is derived 
from sense, because the matters mentioned are not material, neither 
are they found in any matter. 

And the intellect in its particular perceptions is sufficient per se and 
does not depend on any instrument. The argument for this is that a 
person takes the aid of an instrument because that instrument can 
help in some task and serves his purposes iu the manriAT required. 

.^d if there is anything which hinders the work of that person or 
which, instead of helping, prevents him in his acts, and on account 
of which his acts are deficient or imperfect, then he does not makp. 
such a thing his instrument and is not likely to take aid from it. This 
is exactly the case with the rational soul. That thing which is assumed 
to bo an instrument for it must be a hindrance and obstacle in its 
real task, because, as we have already explained, at the time of the 
apprehension of sensibles the soul reverts to its own essence and holding 
sense in abeyance shrinks towards itself, and by such attention can 
perceive intelligibles correctly. And so far as there is any participation 
of the instruments and senses, so far its knowledge remains imperfect. 
Therefore nothing can be made its instrument and neither can the 
soul be body or accident or material form.* 

One diSerenoe between reason and sense is this : it is not with the 
reason as it is with the sense that when bodily power is stronger it is 
strong, and as soon as the body gets weak it becomes weak. It is 
plain that if reason w&ce found in body in this &shion as m.a material 
form, then it would certainly become weak with the weakening of the 
body. In confrmation of this we quote the statement of Aristotle ‘ : 
It seems that the intellect is a substance which is found in some bo^ 
but is not subject to corruption, for if so, the weakness and matariiy 
of old age would certainly have its effect upon it as it does upon the 

^ Of. JDe Anima, iii, 4, 429b, 9-430a, 9. 

' De Afuma, iii. 4, 429a, 26. 

* De Anima, i. 4, 408b, 17 ff. Aristotle does not say “ body ” but “ soul ". 
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senses. For in old age a man is not able to see as in youtli but in bis 
reason there is no failure. Therefore by old age the soul does not be- 
come passive, although the state of old age may be likened to a state 
of intoxication or sickness. If the thought of the human soul is 
vitiated it is only because of something else which comes and corrupts 
it, otherwise in itself it remains rational and perceptive. 

Abul ^ayr in his commentary ^ says that if the human intellect 
decayed by the corruption of the body, then it would follow that in 
old age, by reason of the weakness of the body, it would become weak, 
although this is not so. Therefore it appears that the intellect is not 
corruptible and the state of the soul in old age is like intoxication and 
sickness. The meaning of this is that just as the intellect and dis- 
cernment of the intoxicated and sleeping become less or do not exist 
at all, this is not the failure of the intellect but of its instruments of 
.perception which by reason of these accidents do not work. The 
accidental vapours hinder perception. In the same way in the days 
of old age the deficiency which is accidental to intellect is not because 
of the weakness of the substance of the intellect but is because in the 
body there no longer remains the capacity for the act of the intellect. 
Here we quote a saying of Aristotle. It has to do with the following 
chapter and will be fdly explained there. The Philosopher writes 
in the second part of his book that “from considering the intellect 
and the soul, it seems that both are not of the same genus but the soul 
is one thing and the intellect another. And it is possible that the soul 
may become separate from the intellect as, e.g., the eternal {qadm) 
from that which has a begmning {hMiA), or as some eternal and ever- 
lasting {amU wa abadi) thing becomes separate from what is con- 
tingent and corruptible 

But it is obvious that all parts of the soul are not separate as some 
philosophers have thought. 

CAP. V. THE SOUL IS A LIVING AND ENDURING SUBSTANCE WHICH IS 
NOT SUBJECT TO DEATH AND MORTALITY. AND IT IS ALSO 
EXPLAINED THAT THE SOUL IS NOT IDENTICAL-WITH LIFE BUT 
BESTOWS LIPB-ON ALL LIVING THINGS ^ 

The fact that the soul is not life has been proved from our foregoing 
explanations, because if the soul were life then it would be subsisting 
(as an accident) by a living being, which would be its subject {mawiW) 
or suppositum. And in this case it would have to be a material form, 
which, because it is a relative thing, would depend on its subject (the 
living body). Whereas we have shown that the soul is not a material 

1 The refereiwe is m all probability to a commentary on De Aniim by Abu’l Khayr 
nl Sasan b. ul ^ammar (b. 942). See Fihrist of Ibn Nadim. p. 370. 

* De Anima^ ii, 2, 413b, 24 £f. 

* Cf. Proclus : El, TJml,, Prop. 186 and JDe Anima, ii. 2, 414a, 12. 
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form. Therefore the soul is not identical with life. Another argament 
is that the rational soul, by reason of its superiority, does not care 
for the delights and desires of the body and considers them mean and 
hinders the acquisition of them. Although it is a universal rule that 
nothing can oppose or obstruct that thing on which its subsistence and 
aflSrmation depends, but rather seeks it, because in the prevention of 
the things which constitute its essence (i.e., its muqawwimdt) its own 
corruptibility and invalidation are conceived, and in the acquirement 
and quest of what establishes its essence, its subsistence and its increase 
are in view. Thus if tlie soul were exactly life of the body then why 
should it belittle and forbid the delights and desires of the body by 
which the body subsists and is established ? 

The third argument is that the things which are found in the body 
as material form and life are all subordinate to the body and those 
things which are subordinate to the body are under it, whereas we see 
and know that the soul orders the body and rules it as a lord or chief. 
Therefore the soul cannot be in the body as material form.^ And 
therefore also the soul is not life but produces life in the body. And 
because the life of the body is by reason of the soul ^ it must be that the 
life is first for the soul and afterwards for the body. All this proves 
that the soul is not the form of life. We have already explained that 
many acts are such that they are peculiar and proper to the soul, and 
are separate and distinct from the body. Therefore that thing the 
proper acts of which are distinct from the body will certainly be itself 
distinct from the body, because it can have no need of the body. For 
this separation and dependence we have advanced the statement of 
the Philosopher and applied it to argument also, that the soul does not 
get power by the strengthening of the body and does not become weak 
by the weakening of the body. , 

The statement of the Philosopher Aristotle which we have qnoted 
at the end of the last chapter, is his theory and the theory of many 
of the ancient philosophers about the parts of the soul. And by ' * parts 
of soul ” is meant those modes and methods of perception which we 
have sufficiently explamed in the third and fourth chapters. But 
these parts of the soul are not divisible like bodies. By these parts are 
meant the concupiscible soul and the irascible soul and the power of 
memory, etc.,® which all perish at the death of man. Because all these 
are material powers, their work is fulfilled by helping the bodily instru- 
ments, and their necessity to the soul is that the body should continue 
living for a long time. 

The fact is that diverse acts are performed by the soul by means of 
diverse instruments. Therefore a name is given to each act relative 

1 Of. De Ammct, i. 6, 410a, 12 ff. 

® JDe Anima, ii. 4, 416b, 7 ff. 

* De Amma, i. 6, 411a, 26 ff, 
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to its iustrument, becaiise the particular act is always by tueans of 
one of those instruments. It should be understood thus : W])en the 
food and the blood, etc., dissolve by reason of the various motions of 
the body, to make up the deficiency and to ensure compensation, 
there are those desires from the liver from which ensue the quest for 
food and the urge to satisfaction. Likewise wrath and ire, which the 
living person has for the purpose of averting any harmful and oppug- 
nant thing from his body, are produced from the heart and tho pro- 
cession of thought and r^ection is by means of tho parts of the brain. 
Thus these principal members, because they are tho instruments of the 
soul and because by means of them the soul fulfils its purposed acts, 
the terminologists have devised the name “ soul ” for these instru- 
ments and have called them the concupisciblo soul, tho irascible soul 
and the like.^ 

But the fact is that that which makes use of these instruments 
namely, the rational soul, is far more honourable and eminent than 
all these, for it is the master and engineer and these instruments are 
like the tools of the machine. And because the ends and aims of these 
acts are the most perfect and honourable of aU the purposes of wisdom, 
these instruments and the acts themselves are an argument for the 
consummate wisdom and perfect planning of their engineer. 

For the rest, concerning the essence of the rational soul it has already 
been learned that for its proper act and essential motion it does not 
use any instrument, but all these instruments are injurious and a 
hindrance to its principal acts and essential motions, and connection 
with them keeps it from its principal task (i.e., holds it back from it) and , 
this essential motion is the argument for the immortality of the soul. 

We will hereinafter in some place deal with the motion of the soul in 
detail. Now we put forward the argument for the eternal survival of 
the rational soul, that it never perishes.® The argument is that the 
rational soul has a proper motion and that at tho time of this motion 
it has no connection of any sort with bodily instruments, neither 
employs them. i!md so by reason of its being a fixed substance it 
does not decay with the decay of the body. And we have already 
explained that in the Arabic language the name for the separation of 
the soul from the body is death and they call every body dead when 
the soul is separated from it. Thus Tn^.n ig called dead when the 

1 The moTement to puisne or avoid. Of. De Anima, iii. 9, 432b, 20 ff. and Nieho- 
watHuan MtMes, yi. 2, n39a, 21 ff. We find the irasoible and concupisoible powers 
ae^uently mentioned in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology f Cap. I and elsewhere. 
See aJso John of Damascus : De Fide Orthod,, II, xii 94, 928). “ That which 
does not listen to or obey reason is the vital or pulsating faculty and the spermativo 
or gCneratmg faculty and the vegetative or nutritive faculty ; to this belong also the 
faculties of growth and bodily formation. For these are not under the dominion 
of the reMon but of nature. That which listens to and obeys reason on the other 
hand, is divided mto auger and desire.” 

2 “ Mind . . . this alone is immortal and eternal.” De Anima, iii, 5, 430a, 23 fiF. 
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rational soul is separated from him. It is the rule of the lexicographers 
that when they wish to describe the nature or quiddity of anjihing 
they set apart some word to signify that nature and when some other 
form appears, contrary to that state they devise another tmm. Thna 
for the soul’s connection with the body they speak of “ life ” and the 
separation they call “death” just as there are various names for 
various other cases and conditions. Thus, when the original form of 
cloth is spoiled they call it “ old ”, when the form of iron is spoiled 
they call it “ rusty ”, and they call a fallen house “ ruined ”. But we 
are bewildered and quite at a loss what name to apply to the soul 
when it becomes separate from the body and what term we are to 
devise corresponding to our use of “ death ” in reference to the body ? ^ 
But if the state of the soul is similar to that of the body after the 
separation of the soul, then some other name should be used beside 
“ death ”, e.g., annihilation or vanishing {budan). 

But we have already proved that the rational soul is neither body 
nor accident but a simple substance, and it has been proved in the 
science of Physics that a substance does not hold its contrary, and that 
which has no contrary is not subject to annihilation, and so the soul 
is not the suppositum of annihilation. Therefore its state of separation 
from the body cannot be called annihilation. And because the soul 
is not composite, it is not subject to dissolution (decomposition). 

In the following chapter we will relate the statements of the ancient 
philosophers from which it wiU be learned that in addition to Aristotle, 
whose theory has been described, others also have held that the soul 
is immortal. 

CAP. VI. THE THBOBY OF THE AHdENT FHILOSOPHEBS AUD THE 
ABGUMBNTS BY WHICH THEY HAVE PROVED THAT THE SOUL DOBS 
NOT DIE ® 

Plato has given three arguments for the immortality of the souL 
1. The first argument is that the sold bestows life on aU those things 
in which life is to be found. And life must be essential to that which 
bestows life on aU living things, i.e., its e^ence itself and its substance 
must entail life. And it is clear that that by the essentialities of which 
there is life cannot in any way admit the contrary of its essential 
quality. Therefore the soul cannot admit the contrary of life (Le., 
death). The companions and disciples of Plato have described this 
ffi^ument in their books with great daiity. They have proved its 
propositions and anmngement to be correct, and with great force have 
all arrived at the correctness of its conclusion. When we have 
described the three arguments we will deal with some of th^n. 

^ “ Set free from its present condition says Aristotle : Db Antma, iii. 5, 4:30a, 23. 

® The argument for file immortality of the rational soul (nafs Ti^iga) is the subject 
of the ninth chapter of Pseudo-Arist. Theology^ 
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2. The second argument is that everything susceptible to corrup- 
tion is so corrupted by reason of some badness in it. But there is no 
sort of badness and evil in the soul and so it cannot be corrupted. 
We should first, by way of preface describe the nature of badness and 
then it will be fitting to set forth this argument. Badness, i.e., to 
become imperfect or go bad, is akin to corruption and corruption is 
aViTi to non-existence and non-existence is akin to matter. Under- 
stand this in the following way : Wherever and in whatever tilings 
there is no matter, there can be no non-existence ; and where there is 
no non-existence, there can be no corruption ; and that thing which is 
not susceptible to corruption cannot be imperfect and in a state of 
badness. It appears that matter is the source of badness, and this 
matter is the fount of evil and corruption, vice and imperfection. It 
is from this that aU corruption is produced. 

The opposite of badness is goodness which approximatos to immor- 
tality, and immortality is akin to existence which the Creator first 
created. This existence is pure good. No sort of evil or corruption 
or non-existence can adhere to it. In this real existence there is no 
sort of connection with any passivity or matter. And this existence is 
called First Intelligence. 

In regard to this subject the accoimt of good and evil is very long 
and we have perforce to content ourselves with this brevity. Tlie one 
who has seen this discussion in the books of Plato and G^alen or has 
read the book of Proclus on this particular subject vnll have complete 
familiarity with this account. 

The soul is a form hy which the body becomes perfect, but it is not 
material, and we have already related how the soul is not a material 
form which would be dependent on matter for its existence. Thus 
there is in the soul no sort of badness, and when there is no badness 
then there cannot be corruption, and if there is no corruption then 
how can there be non-existence 1 Thus the conclusion is that the 
rational soul is immortal. To abbreviate this statement and put it 
in the shape of formal proof, in the soul there is no badness, and that 
in which thrace is no badness is not corruptible, therefore the soul is 
not oonruptible.^ 

^ The second argiuneiit is more l!7eoplatonist than Platonist. Tho vjow that evil is 
non-eristent and that the soul is all good is definitely Plotinian. The following refer- 
ences will elucidate this. Enneada, I, viii. 7 : “ Evil is from the ancient kind which we 
read is the underlying matter not yet brought to order by Ideal Eorm.” Plotinus 
refers to Timaeus where the Father Gfod addresses lesser divinities, saying : “ Since 
you only possess derivative being, you are not immortals . . . but by my power you 
shall escape dissolution ” (Tim., 41 A and B). The soul’s immortality is often spoken 
of as being its disengagement from the body. In Enneads, I, viii. S, Plotinus says : 
“ Matter corrupts ... the cause of evil is matter.” And in 7, viii. 10 : “ Evil in the 
soul is simple absence of good. If it is the denial of something which ought to be 
present or a denial of good by the soul, then the soul produces wickedness in itself 
by the act of its own nature and is empty of good, and although it is soul is without 
life. The soul if it has no life is soulless and the soul is not soul. But nay, the soul 
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3. Tho tliird argument is tliat the soul moves by an essential move- 
ment, and that thing which is moved per se (by its essence) cannot be 
corruptible, therefore the soul also is incorruptible.^ 

In substantiating the first proof we give the account of Proclus 
according to promise without abbreviation. It is a rule that when 
two things are mutually contrary and one of them proceeds from a 
certain power, then the other thing must also be contrary to that 
power. For instance, coldness is the contrary of heat and heat is 
produced by fire and so coldness is the contrary of fire also. According 
to this rule it follows that the rational soul (intellectual soul) is im- 
mortal and not susceptible to death because death is the contrary of 
life and life is essential to it.® 

CAP. VII. AN ACCOUNT OP THE QUIDDITY OP THE SOUL, AND ITS LIFE, 
THAT LIFE WHICH IS THE PEESERVER OF THE SOUL AND BY REASON 
OF WHICH THE SOUL PERPETUALLY SURVIVES AND IS ETERNAL 

When the famous philosophers saw that the soul bestows life on 
the body and confers all perfections on it, they came to hold that the 
soul was itself Life. But by this they did not mean that the soul was 
the form of life, because this was manifestly untrue and we have shown 
it to be untrue. But the meaning was that the soul brings life to the 
body. And because it is the purveyor of life to the body, it is itself 
primarily far more entitled to life and immortality. Therefore when 
the philosophers looked at the very essence of the rational soul in 
relation to the body, they came to hold that the soul itself bestows 

has life by its own ossonce and therefore contains this denial of the good by itself. 
If the soul gives itself np to ovil ... it has adopted another nature namely. Evil, 
and as far as it is possible for the soul to die it is dead.” Thus soul while it is soul is 
good and living. It is only by entertaining its contrary, which according to Miskawaih 
is impossible, that it can forfeit its immortality. 

^ The throe linos of the Flatonist argument are as follows : There are no absolutely 
new beginnings but simply alternations from one state to the opposite and this is the 
case with the cycles of the soul’s apparent life and death, which latter cannot be in 
that case utter non-existence or annihilation. There seems an echo of this in the third 
argument which Miskawaih gives. Plato’s second line of argument is the one fami- 
liarized for us in the Oonfessums of St. Augustine, namely, the memory of some pre- 
vious existence’s acq,uiremcnt of truth. The last line of argument is similar to the 
first one given by Miskawaih. There is, however, not much emphasis on the soul’s 
essential cognition or apprehension of the ideas which ranges it alongside those eternal 
verities. For the soul as the principle of life see PhcBd/nis, 246B and the end of the 
Phmdo. Proclus in his Bkmmta of Theohgy says that every soul is self-animated 
(Prop. 189, of. also Prop. 188). For the soul as self-moved see Proclus op. cU,, Prop. 20_ : 
“ When there is soul present the body is in some sense self-moved , . . the body m 
naturally moved from without, whereas self-movement is of the essence of the so*^.” 
Alan PhcBdms, 246A and Laws, 89608960. Other dear statements on the subject 
are that the soul is indestructible and incorruptible, impossible to be dissevered from 
its substratum and indiscerptible (Proolns : JSl. Theol,, Prop. 187). Other references : 
Eepvblic, 608-11, Bnneads, IV, vii. (specially 9-12) and VI, iv. 16 (which deals with 
the point as to whether it is only the rational soul which is immortal). 

® Not identified. 
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nioveiuent on its essence.^ And Plato also said that tho soul is itself 
motion : for in his book Tlte Laws he mote that the (‘sseiice and sub- 
stance of that thing which moves its essence is itself movement.® 

It seems fitting here that we should oast a glance at the movement 
of the sold. We have already said that the soul is a substance but is 
not a body and not one of the six kinds of movement which we have 
previously described as fitting for this subtle substance. Now the 
motion which is fitting for the soul is circular motion,® i.o., we never 
find in any circumstances that the soul is without this motion. The 
soul continues always in this motion and because it is not bodily 
motion therefore it is not movement in place and it is also not outside 
the essence of the soul. For this reason Plato said that the substance 
of the soul, i.e., its essence, is motion. And this motion is the life of 
the soul. And because motion is an essential thing for it, therefore 
life also is essential for it. Therefore that person who has fully under- 
stood these three points namely, that motion is an essential thing for 
the soul, that that motion does not come under any time,* and that 
the soul is the mover of its own essence, has fully understood the 
substance of the soul. 

By the expression “ motion being under time ” we moan that all the 
kinds of natural movement come under time ® and that tiling which is 
in time, its existence is found in past time, and it is obvious that if 
the existence of future and past time is anything, it is in the form of 
mutability and becoming (tagJiayyur wa takawwun), and so tho natural 
movements are “ becoming ” (generation), winch is not proper to the 
soul. On the basis of this Plato in his book the Timaem ® writes in 
the form of a question, “ What sort of becoming thing is tliat which 
has no existence ? And what is that existing thing for wliich there is 
no becoming or change ? ” That mutability which has no existence is 
movement in place and tune, because its duration (quantity or dimen- 
sion) of existence is found in some moment. And the relation between 
moment and time is as of point and line. So when the existence of 
time is found either in past or future, it is foimd in some moment. 
Therefore it is in no wise entitled to the name of being, but it ought to 
be said that time is always in flux and becoming. Those existences 
in which there is no variableness are things above and beyond time, 
for those things which transcend time must also be beyond natural 

^ De Aruma, i. 3, 406b, 31 ff. 

* Lam, 8960-^960. Of. Pioo. t Ml. Theol., Prop. 20. 

> This is the movement of prooession and reversion. Qf.Proo.': 3'M.,Propp. 33, 
199, 200. Aiist. : Physio, viii. 8, 9; Timaus, SOB ff. Porphyry: Aphorisms, 
aXE, Sect. 1 : “ Cum enim peife^vm sU, ad amimam intdleclu presaitam subrectum set ; 
ideogus mootiiwr in, orbem : Aninta autem ejus ad mentem ; msas veto ad primutn 
prineipiium subrigitur." Of. also Pseudo-Arist. : Thed., Cap. 1, 172. 

* Gl. Mn7ieads, m, vii. 11 and IV, iv. 1. 

• This is the view of Plotinns, cf. litge : Philosophy of Plotinus, i. 171, 

• The reference is to Timmus, 27D-28A. 
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movement. _ And it is clear tliat such are not under past or future, but 
their being is nearest to immortality and perpetuity and Hkeietemity.^ 

Now wo return to what we were saying before, that the motion of the 
soul which we have described is of two sorts — one towards the intellect 
and one towards matter. "When the soul moves towards the intellect 
it acquires light and splendour, and itself becomes bright and illu- 
minated. And when it moves towards matter it confers light and 
illumioation on matter.* 

For motion is an essential thing for the soul and therefore we have 
e^lained that it moves itself towards matter because matter does not 
move, nor is it fitting for it to move. Both of these movements of the 
soul which wo have described are one in respect to movement itself, 
though ia respect to that towards which movement is made they 
become two, from the one side the soul dispensing light and from the 
other receiving light. 

Aristotle calls this motion, the dignity of the Creator (Barz ul 
and Plato “ ideas ” (muAvl)* It has been proved that this movement 
of the soul is its essence and its life. And on this account the philo- 
sophers have said, “ All life is soul It has also been learned that the 

soul is in one respect active and in another respect passive. 

And although the soul is of itself movement, that movement is not 
transient and not local. It is clear also that that thing which is not 
transient is fixed (constant) and constancy and rest are one and the 
same. Therefore a thing which is not transient is at rest. Thus it is 
proved that this motion is in the form of rest.® 

Although this subject is very difiSlcult and abstruse, nevertheless 
from our previous explanation much will have become clear. The whole 
of this question is difficult in the extreme for those persons who are 
not acquainted with the art of logic. For logic is the instrument of 
philosophy and the person who desires to gain insist into philosophy 
has no course open to hiiri except to acquire logic. For instance, when 
a man wishes to be a scribe and to acquire the ability to read and write 
various kinds of script, he has no other course open to him but to seek 
out and gather together the writing of all seacibes and to read them. 
Then if ho practises perhaps he will learn to be a scribe. This is the 
case with logic and philosophy. 


^ Theso terms coirespond to rb iv, addvaroSf dtSioSf aie&yos whicli are dif- 
ferentiated in the Greek philosophers ; ci, Proclus : El, Tkeol., Propp. 87 and 106. 
See TimcBuSf 37P-38A for the discussion of time. 

® This corresponds to the conception of the two acts of the All-Soul : in reverting 
to its Source and in its Providence, <f. Enneads, V, i. 3 ; IV, iii. 9, and IV, iii. 17, and 


also Psoudo-Arist. : Theology, Cap. II. , j. . 

* The reference must be to the primary eternal and single movement spoken of m 

Arist. : Meiaph, A, 8, 1073a, 26. This is the primum mobile. But see also “ Glory of 
the Lord,” p. 71, eupra, « . , « t • ^ 

* For the Aristotelian view in contrast to the Platonist see Caird : Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Phitoeophere, Leot. 10, specially p. 280. 

* Ctf. Aristotle : Physice,n,Z, 
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ITo'w OHO more question has to he dealt with. When this rare and 
wonderful movement, which has connection with the soul and is 
titiItVa any of the motions which have been explained, is bestowed on 
natural bodies they move in a way fitting to them, i.o., with local 
movement. The simplest and most honourable local movement is the 
movement of the heaven, for the heaven is the first body which has 
accepted that motion and therefore it moves with a circular movement. 
This circular movement is the most honourable of all tlic bodily move- 
ments because in circular movement the parts of the body keep 
chaTigiTi g place, but the whole remains constant in its place. Similarly 
the parts of the heaven change place but the body of the heaven 
remains located in its own place ; and so it is as though in one respect 
the heaven is moved and in another respect at rest. Thus in reference 
to rest and constancy the heaven has tlic most perfect and complete 
likeness to the soul, and for this reason the life of the heaven is more 
complete and honourable than the life of all created things, because 
the universe of becoming and corruption is the lowest stage from the 
heaven and the movement of generated things is obtained from the 
soul by the medium of the heaven. And it is an agreed rule that the 
further the effect is from the cause, and the more intermediaries 
there are between, the lower will be the status of the cfloot and tlio less 
its likeness to its cause.^ 

After this preliminary statement, we revert to the former subject 
that our motion, i.e., the motion of the universe of “becoming” is 
gained from the movement of the heaven, and the movement of the 
heaven is taken from the movement of the soul. The soul always 
continues circular movement in order that its essence may gain com- 
pletion and perfection from the Primal Intelligence. Because the 
Intellect is the First Creation of God, it is by essence able to dispense 
with perfecting and is alwap graced by illumination from the Creator. 
But although the Intellect is imperfect of existence, it does not move,® 
because movem«it is always towards completion and perfection, hut 
here there remains no perfection towards which it could move, because 
it is impossible for the Intellect to become like its Cause (the Creator). 
But the Intdlect is the most perfect and honourable of all created 
things, and if it were to move this would ho futUc and nothing futile 
can occur by the Primal Intelligenco. So it is proved that the Intellect 
does not move, hnt the soul does in order that it may image the perfect 
Intelleot. This movement is essential to it and its life, and keeps it 

^ See previous notes. Arist. : Metaph., A, 7, 8 and 9. For proximate and remote 
likeness see Arist. : a. 3, 12. Of. Plot. ; ifmeads, V, vui. I. Bvorything that 

reaches ontwards is the less for it, strength loss strong, heat loss hot, ovory power less 
potent and so beauty less beautifhl. See also Proo. : M. Thed., Prop. 64. “ ill 
procession proems through sunUar things tillit reaches what is utterly diNsimilar.” 

* De Anima, iu. 11, ^4a, 16 f But the Neoplatonist idiom is obvious. Of JSniieads, 
y, i. 6.^ “ The first is immovable ; any second must issue from it without any asseut 
in it, without its wiQ and without any movement in it.” 
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perpetually existing. The ancient philosophers have called this the 
Logos (Jculifnd) and Idea (mithSil) and Demiurge and other names. 
This subject is very abstruse and deep, and if we proceed any further 
there will be still greater difl&culties to encounter. Therefore we con- 
tent ourselves with this much. 

CAP. vni. THAT THERE ARE TWO CONDITIONS OP THE SOUL. THE 
PERFECTION OP THE SOUL IS CALLED HAPPINESS, AND THE 
IMPERFECTION MISERY ^ 

The one who has carefully read our former expositions and has made 
himself fully conversant with the contents of the previous chapters, 
will have learned that the movement of the soul is in two directions.* 
One moves the soul towards its essence, i.e., that motion which the 
soul makes towards the intellect, which is God’s First Creation, and 
which is never in any circumstances or for any reason cut off from the 
bounty of its Principle and Cause. By the second direction the motion 
of the soul is towards the natural bodily instruments, so that by means 
of this motion it may perfect material bodies. 

It is clear tliat one of these brings the soul to happiness and causes 
it to gain that immortality and perpetuity which is fitting to it. And 
the movement by the other direction is for the soul a cause of decline 
{inhitdt) and exodus or projection from its essence- The names given 
to these two directions by the ancient philosophers are ‘‘ high ” and 
“ low But it is clear that by high and low they do not mean bodily 
movement which is downwards or upwards.® But the fact is that they 
had to use these terms for the two directions of the soul’s movement 
for want of more suitable ones. It remains to say that the Law of 
Islam calls these two directions by the names Eight ” and Left 
In short, the soul when it turns towards the upward direction be- 

^ In gonoral it may bo said that the foUowing chapters speak in terms made familiar 
ill the Nichovnachean JiltJiics. The ethical is explained as based on the eudaimonistio 
motive , Bui running through the whole is a thread of Neoplatonist thought. 

‘ Boforoncos have been given for the double motion of the sonl. Dean liige speaks 
of the diftstolo and systole of the soul’s movement. Other references for the ascent 
and descent of the soul are JSnneada, III, viii. 8, which speaks of the spiritual vision 
which is tho soul’s upward movement j Enneads, IV, vii. 13, where the Soul is repre- 
sented as jircgnant with spirit and must bring her offepring to birth, and this is why 
sho creates in tho world of sense. 0?he desire for the Good, here represented by “ up- 
ward movement ” is spoken of by Arist. : Dc AniTm^ ii. 4, 415, and K- 

See also Enncada, V, ii. 1 ; III, vi. 6, and I, vi. 9. The soul’s happiness is in detach- 
ment from tho body and in elevation to the Spiritual World. The same idea is found 
in reference to abstention from carnal desires as the bliss of the soul. See Enneads, 
I, ii. 6, and Porphyry’s Aphorism, xxxiv. The theme of the Charioteer and his steed 
from Phoedrus caught tho imagination and is often found in the mystics (specially 
Jalal ud DinBumi). There is, however, a subtle difference. The descent of the sonl 
in Plotinus is fu lfilmen t of its own beiag and its imitation of the Divine Providence. 
The soul’s outgoing or descent to matter is therefore not in itself misery, but it is only 
when tho soul is sunk in matter. Of. Enneads, II, ix. 2. 

® Enneads, VJ, iv. 16, This is no coming down into place. The soul’s descent con- 
sists in its being conjoined to body. 
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comes completely lost in its own essence and joining the cssonco o£ the 
Creator becomes tmified with, the essence, and so xmitiod that from It 
oneness is introduced into every existence and immortality into the 
whole universe. 

AnH -vsThen it turns towards the other direction, then dispersion and 
variability are produced in it, by which it becomes separate from its 
essence and reaps a sort of misery which this direction entails. On 
account of this theory Plato says that philosophy is habituation to 
death. For to Plato, death and life are of two kinds, because the life 
which the soul has by its motion upwards is other than that which is 
produced by its movement downwards. For this reason there arc 
also two sorts of death, for there is an opposition in both kinds of life 
and death. The life which the soul has by moving toward the intel- 
lect, Plato calls “natural life” and he calls movesment towards 
matter “ voluntary life and on this basis he holds as opposed to 
these natural death and voluntary death. Having this olassiftcation 
in mind Plato said : “ Die to will and thou shalt live to nature ”, i.c., 
Gain voluntary death and forsake noatorial relations and thou shalt 
obtain natural life,® i.e., your soul will be graced by the illumination 
of the reason and the oneness of the Creator. 

We have explained this abstruse and subtle doctrine in few words, 
but the more we think the more the idea of points of inquiry grows. 
It is the duty of that person to whom God vouchsafes gtiicc whose eye 
of understanding God opens, to employ all his energy and endeavour 

^ Is the soul willing to descend ? It would be bettor to tranHlato this appotitivo 
rather than “ voluntary but this would bo to amend. Of. Timoom, 4‘tA. Natural 
motion is spoken of in Tim<ms, 44B. In all probability tho roforonco is not to Plato 
but to Plotinus, In which case, Enneads, V, iii. 9 should bo noted for tho voluntary 
movement of the sovh. “ They began to revel in free-will. Thoy indulged their 
movement. They went by the wrong way.” This movomont is said in Enneads, III, 
i. 9 to be “ not of its higher nature ”. It is only when tho soul acts by reason which is 
native to it that it can be described as an act of freewill. Thus freewill is tho natural act 
and self-willis the contrary of it. The way Miskawaih expresses this, obscures tho subtlo 
distinction. The upward movement is disengagement from body ; see Enneads, I, ii. 5. 

^ Of. also John of Damascus : Ekdedtica, Cap. Ill : “ Fhilpsojphia est medittilio niortis, 
Hve naturalis, sive Ubercs voluntatis The Damasoono q[uotos Ammonius : Pro- 
legomena to the Isagoge of Porphyry (see Migno : 94, col. i>33-4). 

* Enneads, I, viii. 10, where the death of the soul is spoken of as twofold : “ While 
drowned in body to lie down in matter and saturate itself in it ” and secondly, “ when 
it has forsaken the body to lie in the other world until it bethinks itsolf and raises its 
eyes from the mire,” 

Pho^., 810 : “ It behoves us to think of tho body as ponderous, heavy, earthly 
and visible. Hence the soul, being of such a nature as we have soon, possessing such 
a body, is not burdened and dragged down again into the visible world.” 

Porphyry : ApJuyrisms, ix. : ‘^Death is twofold, one known by all when body is 
loosed from soul, and the other that of the Philosophers whore tho soul is loosed from 
body.” 

Of. Enneads, VI, ix. 9. The exact q_uotation I have not found, but tho roforonco may 
be to Phesdo where Plato says that the great concern of philosophers is the release and 
departure of the soul from the body. Cicero attributes to Plato in Tusc, Queest,, I, 
Cap. XXX : “ Tota phUlosophonim vita commentatio mortis esif* 

See also Niohormchean Ethics, x. 7, end of H77b, 
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in gaining everlasting life and eternal happiness, by which there will 
fall to his happy lot to be near to the Glorious and Supreme Truth ; 
and by employing his God-given reason to abstain from the world 
and its evils and guard the rational soul from the contamination of 
carnal desires. For diligent application to the pleasures of the world ^ 
results in distance and alienation jErom the Creator and in the destruc- 
tion of the rational soul and man becomes bound in all sorts of afflic- 
tions and receives most grievous punishment. 

By this admonition and exhortation it is not our meaning that the 
world should be quite forsaken and that all connection with it should 
be completely severed. For this is what those people say who do not 
realize that man has been made of a sociable nature and cannot live 
his life without the help of his fellow men and without himself helping 
his fellows as they do him.^ Then haply the purpose of man^s life 
and sociability is possible of achievement. 

The following is a detailed explanation of man’s sociable nature. 
Man’s creaturely nature is not of such a character that he can live 
alone and keep alive without mutual assistance as is the case with 
some birds and beasts, the creation of which is brought about in such 
a way that they do not depend on any one else for their survival. 
But if the matter is well considered it will be learned that all the 
needs of these animals are provided for in two ways, either* in respect 
to their creation, or by way of divine inspication probably 

instinct is meant), or in respect to the manner in which they are bom, 
in the following maimer ; To each animal is given the kind of organs 
and provision which its circumstances and necessities demand. For 
instance, on the body of one is wool, of another hair, and of another 
feathers. If it is a grain-eating animal then a beak is provided, and 
for grazers lips and teeth suitable for snapping off and hitiug grass. 
And if they are wild beasts or carnivorous animals, they have been 
granted claws and talons to catch and rend their prey, and along with 
these necessary instruments there is granted to them suffllcient natural 
courage. And by inspiration all the needs of animals are provided for 
in the following way : To every animal, whether beast or bird, such 
reason and power is given that by their aid it seeks and devours those 
foods which are agreeable to its disposition and liking, and abstains 
from harmful things. In the hot weather it lodges in one place and 
in the cold weather changes its place and provides its needs suitable 
to the time and season. 

In short, by reason of that inspired power which is bestowed on it 
at its birth, it accomplishes all its work and does not depend for its 
life and survival on any teaching or instruction, but is sufficient and 
plentifully provided in itself. 


^ Nicham(KJmn JBJthks, VII, xiv. 1154a. ^ 

3 Nieh. Mhica, YHI, ix. 1160a ; I, vii, 1097b ; and Pohtics, I, u. 1253a, 3. 
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But this is not the case with man. Wlio.ti a man is born ho. is quite 
naked and absolutely ignorant, neither lias he any provision to provide 
for his necessities nor any instrument to avoid his troubles. Man's 
needs cannot be fulfilled without his obtaining instruction ^ and with- 
out tbe assistance of others. And even then a few assistants will not 
suffice, but he has need of a whole company of assistants. But in 
place of all these requirements the Creator has granted liiiu the boon 
of intellect, by which he has subdued everything in tlic world and 
provided himself with every kind of instrument and tool, and by the 
aid of which he gains every beneficial thing of the dry land or sea and 
obtains the bounties of this world and the hereafter. 

But the survival and life of man cannot possibly be without the 
aid and assistance of his fellows. The agents of man arc so many 
that they cannot be numbered. All things to oat, to drink, to wear 
and all the paraphernalia which protects him in heat and cold, e.g., 
houses, etc., and all those things which man employs by way of adorn- 
ment, if all were mentioned then one would have to reckon in all the 
things in this world and the bounties of God, 

But there is no need to prolong this account, and it is sufficient to 
declare that in the provision of all these necessities and in deriving 
benefit from them, man has need of helpers : and because his case is 
different from that of animals, man is said to be sociable by nature, 
i.e., man has need of different kinds of help which cannot bo realized 
except by people building towns and forming comimmities. The name 
for this gathering into communities is tamaddun — ^political or social 
life. Whether according to their requirements people sot up tents to 
dwell in or build houses of earth or live on the tops of mountains in 
coi^unities, whatever may be the case, because the need of mutual 
assistance has brought them together, their community is called 
tamaddim and the place a town (madma). 

In such a case, therefore, it is our duty and the demand of justice 
also that we should afford the assistance to our fellow men which they 
afford to us.^ Por instance, there is an army of soldiers in a city or 
country whose business it is to fight against marauders for their peace 
and security. But when they caimot do any other work but this 
fighting, ox the preparation for it, it is the duty of tbe people of the 
country, the rich and the merchants, to guarantee their living and their 
allowances, so that receiving monetary help they may serve the 
country with a quiet mind. 

And this is the case with all sections (of the community). One does 
one sort of work for the community and another another sort ; and so 
they ought, in order that the community may be in good case and that 
the social order may continue evenly and equitably. 

1 Arist. : Politics, IV, Cap. XIV. 

* Eor the principle of reciprocation see Arist. : Nich, Mhks, v. 5. 
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Here it is necessary to point out that the section of ascetics and 
monks who work at no trade are in reality unjust and err from the path 
of justice because they obtain the things necessary to eat and flrinV 
from other people and do not serve them in return. It is their duty 
to render some aid just as they receive it. Perhaps the doubt may be 
expressed that the needs of such people are few. This is not correct, 
because in the provision of this little, innumerable men take part and 
toil, although at first sight it does not seem so. Thus it is obligatory 
upon every one to assist with equity and justice. If he receives much 
help from another, he should himself render much help, and if he halrag 
but a little service, he should render a little, but in any case he ^ould 
certainly serve and help. 

By this “ little ” and “ much ” we do not mean quantity of service 
but quality. Thus, for instance, the mathematician may in one glance 
solve a problem which many men have not solved after years of toil.^ 
And so if by this knowledge of his he does some work for his people 
then in reality it is much in respect to quality even if in respect to 
quantity it is nothing, i.e., even if he did it in a short time and with 
little labour. Or, for instance, the general of an army by his direct 
opinion devises a useful plan in comparison with which even if hundreds 
of men had wasted their lives they would not have achieved such a good 
result. Therefore this service is abundant in quality and he is entitled 
to a greater recompense. 

It is fitting that every person should gain the world according to his 
dignity and rank. That of which he is worthy that he should receive. 
There should be no deficiency iu what he gets and that which he does 
not receive he should not covet. He should continue to walk the 
straight path of the true Law and perform his religious duties, possess 
good morals and pleasing qualities. In short, this is the straight path 
of understanding. Actmg on it is the way to salvation, and the way to 
happiness. And in this way the bliss and well-beiug of both worlds is 
possible. The subject required great detail but- conciseness does not 
permit it. 


CAP. IX. ACOOUOT OF THE INOITEaiBNT OF DESIBE TO OBTAIN 
HAPPINESS AKD AN EXPLANATION OF THE UETHOD BY WHICH IT 
IS TO BE OBTAINBI) 

Erom the beginning, we have m each chapter dealt with those 
subjects which would form an introduction to the foUowmg subject. 
In the last chapter it was made plain what the perfection of the soul is 
whereby it gaias happiness, and by that explanation the imperfection 
and misery of the soul will have been understood, for the knowledge 
of <v> T'4n^Ti fla and opposites is immediate. In this chapter it is intended 
to A-g pIftin the way in which happiness may be obtained, so that it 
1 Of. AMijaq u% Ndsin, ii. 7. 
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may be easy for the seeker, after understanding it, to gain happiness. 
Happiness is gained by wisdom ^ and wisdom is of two sorts, one specu- 
lative, by the bounty of which man can form good and correct opinion,* 
and the other practical, by means of which man gains such a lofty 
position that praiseworthy acts and well-pleasing sincerity come to be 
practised by him. For the instruction and teaching of both these 
(the speculative and the practical) the prophets were sent, so that they 
might cure people’s diseases of ignorance and bad morals, and produce 
in them good morals, beautiful manners, and worthy deeds. The 
prophets invite people to the aforementioned amendment and bring 
deniers to accept them by the argument of miracles. That fortunate 
person who follows them and beheves in thorn has found the straight 
path, and he who denies is worthy of the fires of hell. 

The one who wants to examine the invitation of the prophets— 
May God’s blessing be on all of them ! — with sound reason and correct 
. speculation, t^es the help of the rules of the sages and philosophers. 
And this important task can be achieved by the aid of wisdom, the 
definition of which is : what the philosophers of supremo insight have 
acquired of the two sorts of wisdom. The speculative is of such a 
sort as admits of many doubts, and in which the truth of the matter 
is hard to be learned. When a man thinks, he fancies that a certain 
matter is true, whereas in reality it is very far from the truth, or it 
may seem that some matter is near to the truth, whereas it is not so. 
The illustration of this is as when men make a black mark on a piece 
of paper and shoot arrows at it. The target aimed at is one, and all 
wish to hit it, but the arrows of most of the archers go wide,® and they 
ate few whose arrows hit the mark. Or the centre of a circle is a single 
point, and every one tries to find this centre but few do so, and the 
majority err and go beating about hither and thither. Likewise truth 
is one, and those things wUch are nearest to it are all alike. All seek 
that truth but few reach it. The majority turn hither and thither and 
keep going astray. The reason for this is that those matters which are 
far from the truth are plain and clear to all, and those things which 
are near to the truth are extremely obscure, although people of acute 
penetration and meticulous in observation find the truth. Those 
people who know how to test copper coin can distinguish between 
copper coins and gold pieces. It does not follow, however, that they 
■ can assay gold pieces. Likewise it is easy to get to know gilt, but it is 
difficult to test pure gold correctly. So there are many testers, but 
that person is most perfect who can detect the least particle of difference 
or alloy between two pieces of gold. It is the same in the case of truth. 

1 Nieh. Ethics, X, vii. H77a,. 

* Plotiiuis : Bntieais, 111, vi. 2, where false opinions are considered to bo the souroo 
of vice. 

* Almost like an exposition of ifiapria — ^missing the mark, the regular New Testa- 
ment word for sin. 
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Those things which are far from the truth everybody knows, but in 
those which are near many people make mistakes. There are a few 
people of minute penetration and keen observation whose glance 
ignores semblances and goes straight to the root of truth, but for that 
great esipertness and practice and mastery are needed, which are not 
gained without pains. When the necessity arose for escaping this 
sort of error in thought and speculation, an art was devised the name 
for which is “ logic Therefore the definition of the science of logic 
is that it is an instrument by means of which truth and falsehood can 
be discriminated and the diSerence learned between true statements 
and false. The science of logic was devised as a rule and standard for 
the examination of all those things about which thought and refl.ection 
are necessary. And the rule has been fixed that first of all there should 
be thought and reflection on such things as are nearest to the nature 
of man, i.e., natural matters.^ For man has first of all the opportcmity 
to study these things. After that by degrees he can turn his thoughts 
to the spheres (heavens), to abstractions (possibly separate substances), 
and to divinities, and at each stage by means of the art of logic he may 
save himself from error in thought, according to the particulars of 
such progression recounted by us in the pre&ce to this book. Accord- 
ingly, keeping that arrangement in mind, it is proposed that the sedker 
should first of all add logic and afterwards natural philosophy and 
last of all divine philosophy. After traversing all these stages of 
speculative wisdom, books of practical wisdom are recommended, 
i.e., books of ethics by which the soul is cultivated, then afterwards 
housdhoM management should be taught, and after that politics. It 
is on this account that the philosophers have said : " The person who 
has got a grip on his enemy the soul and has corrected it, has become 
fit for domestic management, and he who has acquired ability in house- 
hold management has become capable of political management, and he 
who has attained profidencympoliticalmanagmenthasbecomefitfox 
the rule of kingdoms.” In short, that fortunate person who has attained 
proficiency in both speculative and practical wisdom, is entitled to the 
honourable appellation of “sage” or “philosopher”, and has attained 
the desire of the soul in eternal happiness and everlasting salvation. 

The Philosopher Aristotle in his EtMcs has described those subjects 
which we have dealt with in the beginning of this part, that one 
perfect man is the possessor of insight and another has the ability to 
confiocm hiTn, etc. The Philosopher ® said : “ Mmi has need of an instru- 

* Cf. Aiistotle ; Nichomu^n EiMcs, n, viii. 1108b (end). 

> aiistotle’s theoiy of “ Sight Beaeon ”. The ultimate source is Eieh. EOues, I, 
Tii. 1177b, 27 ff. “ But such a life Trill be higher than mere human nature because a 
man Trill live thus, not in so far as he is man, but in so far as there is in him a divine 
principle : and in proportion as this principle excels his composite nature, so far does 
the working of it excel that in accordance vrith any other kind ^ excellenoe ; and 
therefore if pure intellect, as compared vrith hmuan nature, is divine, so too will the 
life in accordance vrith it divine compared with man’s ordinary life.” 
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meat to acq^uJie acquaiatance with virtues and good (lualities, by moans 
of which he can differentiate between the true and the ta1fK>., and that 
instruinent is diviaely-given Eight Eeason. And he who is not favoured 
with this Eight Eeason, must naturally so form his thought after 
mental discipline, that it may accept the true things and reject the 
false. And the one in whom are neither of these qualities, i.e., he is 
neither excellent {fadU) so that he may understand of himself, nor 
pious (saUh) so that he may find the way by the instruction of someone 
else, is eternally miserable and everlastingly wretched. Tlioro is a 
verse of the poet Isodorus : “ One is excellent and one is pious.” ^ 

Having explained thus far, which is quite sufficient for a person 
of intelligence, we wish to explain further several matters conctuning 
the above-mentioned happiness, in order that the seeker may bo 
infiamed with desire for it. That person who may wish to gain the 
knowledge of existing things on the conditions whicli wo have stated, 
and to travel by the easy process which the most eminent philosophers 
have recommended, will first of aU have to inquire into the mode, 
composition and nature, and other matters found in the things of the 
universe, and he will learn what innumerable powers there are luanaghig 
and ruling the macrocosm. He will also discover that all the governing 
powers are united with one anotiher and that some govern others.^ 
But all these powers have some relation to another universe of which 
no likeness can be given, neither is there any way of rejiching that 
universe. But that other universe is spiritual and simple, and the 
ordination and planning, the generation and arraugoment of all the 
existences of the first universe are connected with it. That universe 
permeates spiritually this first universe as those powers permeate 
natural bodies. But that universe has no need of this universe, but 
this is dependent on that, just as natural bodies have no need of bodies, 
but bodies are dependent on them. But if man does not observe the 
first universe well, and does not consider what exists in it, then the 
revelation of the second univerae cannot be given to him. Because 
that is simple and this tmiverse in which man lives is composite ; 
that is spiritual and this physical. Then when after progress m 
thou^t and study of the second universe, he becomes familiar with 
it and contemplates the wonders of the effects of wisdom and the 
marvelB of the mysteries of the supreme, which before this ho saw 
neither in the first universe nor in the second, and it is discovered to 
him that all these effects are connected with one another and govern 

T I fimoy tliAt the must be the 0ian of praotioal wisdom, who does things for 

adwmtage (Nieh. BOi,., X, yiii. 11783,). It is not possiblo to say where the q,notatiott 
mds. The fact that there is inolnded a quotation from Isodorus, if the Neoplatonist 
is meant, would mean that it is not direct from Aristotle. It may bo that MiskawaDi 
was u^ the Porphyiian oonunentaiy which Ishaq b. Snnayn is said to have 
translated. 

‘ Of. Philo : ChenMm, 31 (i. 158). 
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one another, man has the contemplation of a third universe which has 
no likeness to the other two. That, too, is incorporeal and has no 
need of place. It governs the second universe and encompasses it as 
the second does the first, and it assists the second universe by 
governing powers as the second does the first. The only difference is 
that this third universe is simpler than the second universe. 

Then when man becomes familiar with this third universe there is 
revealed to him a universe so wide and simple (attenuated) that it 
has that relation to the third universe which the third has to the 
second. This fourth universe is so simple that if man did not con- 
template the universe which precedes it and become familiar with 
that, the revelation of this would be impossible. The reason is that 
when man contemplates these universes and observes the wonders of 
the effects of wisdom and sees that every one of them is composite 
and dependent on some composer, then involuntarily he searches for 
cause and reason, for the cause is more honourable and simpler than 
what is caused. And when he oasts a piercing glance on these four 
universes he sees in each one of them composition, and finds the effect 
of some wisdom and salutary counsel. And so, seeking continually 
for the effective cause and the bestower of composition, he reaches that 
Cause of causes of which there is no cause. One in whom there is no sort 
of multitude, a Simple in whom there is no composition, self-subsisting 
and self-dependent, not dependent on anything else, who gives aid to all 
things and takes help iErom nothing, because there is nothing above him. 
All powers come to an end in Him. There can be nothing before Him 
because He is the fountain of mature wisdom and most simple oneness.^ 

When the magnanimous reader reaches this point then it will be 
well understood by him that that Holy Essence is the Primal Somce 
and the Original Cause and there is nothing prior to Him. And it is 
revealed to him that all the qualities of all the universes are not suitable 
for because they are all qualities of His effects.^ At the same time 


^ The five worlds are not explicitly described and so it can only be conjectured 
what they really stand for. They might correspond to the Earth, the Spheres, the 
Soul, the Intellectual-Principle, the All-Soul, All the Souls, and Matter. Accardmg to 
Philo, we might have : The Material Universe (jSomn., i. 32), the Heavens {Plant, 
Noe, 1), Souls (iSomn., i. 22), Logoi-powers (Post Cain, 6), Ck>d. According to 
(an exposition in his Platonio Theology of Laws 895A6-B.2) we might, by the addjtion 
of the One, have the further four stages of the Unmoved, which is the Divine JnteUect, 
the Self-moved, i.e., the Souls, that which is moved and moving, namely, material 
forms, and the moved, i.e., bodies. In his Elements of Theology, Produs declares t^t 
there are four grades, namely. Bodies, the Soul’s Essence, the Intellectual-Priniaple 


^ Daxnascene : Ee Fide Orthod., Bk. I, Cap. H {P,G„ 94, 792). “ Many of the things 
relating to God therefore, that are dimly apprdiended cannot be put mto fittmg terms, 
but on things above us we cannot do other than express ourselves according to our 
limited capacity ; as for instance, when we speak of God we use the t^s sleep, and 

wrath, and regardlessness, hands also and feet and similar expressions. , ^ , 

Bk. I, Cap. XI (P.G., 94, 842). “ It is impossible for ys • • - bo landersb^d 
or speak of the divine and lofty and immaterial energies of the Godhead except by the 
use of images and types and symbols derived from our own life.” 
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the doetrine is oleaily understood that the names an<l attTibut('s of 
created things which are used for the laudable and glorious Creator 
are all used metaphorically. For instance, catisif atul reason and wise 
and beneficent and other tonns are used for the Essenoo of the Creator 
which are within the power of man, but none of tlioui arc fitting for 
that TTigh Aat Supreme, because He is the Author of all these excel- 
lencies and is other than them all and more honourable. Tin's is that 
transcendent degree to which human reason cannot attain. 

Finally it is worthy of explanation that when any fortunate and 
munificent person, contemplating all the universes, grjidually reaches 
this supreme height, then in these contemplations he obtains a delight 
and pleasure which have no sort of resemblance to any pliysical 
pleasure, because this is the spiritual pleasure which falls to the happy 
lot of the soul, firom the abstractions wMch are agreeable to and resemble 
it. These perpetual delights and pleasures never leave the fortunate 
people to whose lot they fall. No one can snatch them away, there is 
no stint in them being given to any one but the bounty and the pleasure 
increase from day to day. The one who reaches this supreme height 
learns that there ace many degrees of it which are called stivtions^ 
{maqcmat). But the q^uantity and quality of these degrees can be 
estimated by those people who have traversed them and arc acquainted 
with their sweetness and delight. 

By this explanation will be confirmed the statement which wo first 
made, that the person who sees existing things and tliinks deeply on 
them and by correct progress advances from the lowest to the highest 
obtains knowledge of his Lord in such a way that ho has no doubt or 
questioning. And it is possible that he may also see Gk»d in the way 
that it is possible for the creature to see God. 

After this when a man tuens his gaze from what is above to what is 
below, then he discovers that God Most High who is First and One 
and Simple, encompasses and embraces everything else and ordains 
and plans all beside, just as the intellect encompasses the soul, and the 
soul the nature and the nature bodies, although it has no need of the 
subordination or encompassing of any one of them, but all those are 
dependent on that Holy, Glorious and Mighty Essence. 

CAP. X. m BXJfLANATION OE THE QUALITY AND CONDITION OE THE 

SOUL WHEN IT fS SBEAEATED EBOM THE BODY AETEE MAN DIBS ® 

We have proved with powerful argument that aftac the death of 

I The “ stations ” were afterwards ampljfted and elaborated in the Sufi system of 
ascension to onion. The utmost and ultimate term of mystic contemplation is in the 
Tisim of the One when the All is seen in the One and the One in tho All. Of. EwModa, 
V, iii. 6: “We had intelleotion and saw all things in the One.” AndVl, ix. 3: The 
soul, “ shall take to itself all that the Ibxtelleotaal-Frinciple sees and in this way shall 
see the One ”. 

® There is a departure here to Islamic eschatology, but it is very slight and treated 
not at all in the manner of the orthodox theologians . 
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loain. his inteUectual soul survives and is not destroyed. And in the 
state of immortality it must either be in a state of happiness or its 
contrary misery. We have esplained happiness in detail, but the 
truth is that we cannot in any way know perfectly the nature of that 
happiness, only being able to indicate it remotely and understand or 
explain by symbols. For the conditions of that world are infinitely 
different from the conditions and customary usages of this. God 
Himself in His holy word has said about those conditions and delights, 
“ No soul knows what is reserved for them of cheerfulness for the 
eyes ” (Sura xxxii. 17), and the Messenger of Allah said, There will 
be blessing which neither the eyes have seen nor the ears heard, neither 
has the thought entered into the heart of man/’ i Lo, in spite of our 
knowing that we cannot see those conditions nor fully understand them 
till we have put off the robe of humanity and severed our connections 
with all natural relations, nevertheless it cannot be that we should not 
try to understand and conceive them so far as our mortal power will 
allow, especially when we have from the begimimg of this book 
explained many introductory matters to make the subject plain. 
Therefore in regard to this we wish to make it still plainer. 

All existences are of two kinds, corporeal and spiritual. Corporeal 
existences are spherical creations, because the shape of the sphere is 
the most excellent of all shapes and preserves them from harm. The 
spherical shape is superior to all. All spheres are joined with one 
another and it is not possible that there should be anything dividing 
the spheres one from another.^ For if anything dividing were assumed 
then it would have to be that there was some other body between the 
spheres or else a vacuum. The existence of a vacuum is impossible, 
i.e., it is not possible that without matter there should be found body 
composed of three dimensions. In the second alternative of some body 
being found between the spheres, it is impossible that such a body 
should not be spherical. And so it must be that one sphere encom- 
passes another sphere. 

Now the form of these spheres is this : Above the sphere of earth is 
the sphere of water and encompassing it, but from towards the north 
the water has receded from a small part of the earth. There is a great 
purpose in this, inasmuch as for the earth the centre of the sun is thus 
made towards the south of the earth. Therefore all moistures are 
drawn thither and so in the south heat is produced and from the north 

1 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

* For the spherical shape see Timoeus, 33B, where its superiority is mentioned. 
Origen in JOe OraMone, Cap. 31, 29, considers that the resurrection body would be 
spherical, ^or the sphere see Arist. : Meiaph,, A, 8, but especially J)e OoeLo, ii. 3, 
286a, 12-22, where the special sense m which the centre of the earth is spoken of is 
explained. JFor the encompassing of one sphere by another, see Arist. : Physics, 
iv. 6, 2l2b. The s^ome is as follows : the terrestrial globe is encompassed by the 
sphere of water, which is encompassed by the sphere of air, and this last is encompassed 
by the sphere of fire and so on. See Arist.; Meteor,, i. 2. 
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the water has receded. In this there is this groat advautago that the 
earth xnay be inhabited and animals have the chance to live. Above 
the sphere of water the sphere of air encompasses, and the sphere of 
fire encompasses the sphere of air, and above the sphere of fire is the 
first heaven which is the sphere of the moon. The second heaven 
surronnds the first heaven, and on the same analogy all the heavens 
of the planets suiroimd each other until the ninth which is super- 
planetary and is called the heaven of heavens and surrounds all the 
other heavens. This heaven of heavens is the primm mMle, and by 
reason of its own movement moves all the heavens. But the movement 
of these heavens is in the contrary direction to its own, the circuit 
of which is completed in a day and a night. Each one of these 
spheres is heavier and grosser than the one above it, as for instance, 
the earth is denser than water and is like its sediment. Likewise 
water is denser (more turbid) than air and air than fire, and the sphere 
of fire is denser than the heaven of the moon. On this analogy we 
conjecture that the second heaven will be clearer and so on by 
analogy, the heaven of heavens being the most translucent and most 
luminous of all the heavens. This is a. brief account of the state of 
corporeal existences. 

The second kind of existences is spiritualities. Although these have 
no bodies, nevertheless some of them encompass others, but this 
encompassing is spiritual, appropriate to spiritualities because they 
have no need of place.^ To understand tins spiritual encompassing 
we must believe that it is one of comprehension and regulation 
{isUimaS, wa tadlnr), i.e., one encompasses another in such a way that 
the encompassing constitutes the encompassed, and the regulation 
and fashioning of the encompassed is associated with it. The iUu- 
stration for this is that we say of nature (td(n‘a) that it encompasses all 
spherical bodies, but we do not mean by this an encompassing such as 
one body has in relation to another, but that nature confers movement 
on all spherical bodies,® and that their proportion and measurement are 
connected with it, and that the regulation and fashioning of all bodies 
is its charge. For nature is a divine power and permeates all bodies ; 
it constitutes or holds together all bodies. It regulates the outside 
and inside of every body to such a degree that no condition of the body 
is beyond its comprehension in any way. 

On the same analogy, it should be understood that the soul encom- 
passes the nature and the intellect the soul. The person of good 
understanding and high thinking who grasps these spiritual and 

^ De Amma, I, iii. 406a, 16 ff. 

® The <]^uestiozi of ^i^bether .Aristotle taught that the sphere was moved by its nature 
was often debated. See Phy^, ii. 3, in which it is declared that nature is the first 
pmoipk of motion, and also Metaph., 1072b, 6-10. A1 fihazzaH disoussos tho matter 
of the heavens’ motion and whether it is Uving in Tah&fia id JPalSsifa, Quest xiv 
(Bouyges, p. 239 ff.). Of. also PSjiwm, ii. 1. 
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transcendent modes of encompassing, can well understand how the 
Divine Designer and most Glorious and Mighty Bountiful encom- 
passes all existing things and how His regulation and ordination, 
beneficence and goodness surround all created things.^ 

Now it demands some thoughtful consideration that when the rela- 
tion of one of the above-mentioned spiritual degrees with the other is 
imagined, it appears that in regard to what is beneath it, every one 
is more honourable, and in reference to what is above inferior and gross. 
It is in this way that spiritualities ^ should be conceived. Howbeit 
there is the difficulty that we cannot use the term ‘‘ turbidity ” for 
spiritualities. We are perplexed what term to use for them. Therefore 
in such a case when spiritualities are conceived as incorporeal, nobility 
or low degree should be thought of, according to whatever is fitting to 
them. 

The state of both sorts of existence has been suitably explained 
with details. Now we wish to explain what those spiritual existences 
are, because they are not bodies and are therefore in no need of place. 
When they meet one another there is no augmentation or diminution, 
but the condition of bodies is that when they are joined together 
they become ^eater in measurement. The reason for this is that the 
joining of bodies can either be by the intermingling and proximity of 
the parts of body or by the edges of the bodies meeting and the surface 
of one touching another. In both cases, the resultant composite body 
must be greater in measurement and must be greater in the three 
dimensions or in one of them. But because spiritualities are devoid of 
length and breadth, when they are joined together there is no increase 
or decrease. 

We make clear this abstruse idea by an example from sensibles so 
that it may be easily understood. The rays of the planets, i.e,, the rays 
of the stars in the sky, are manifold and numerous, and being emitted 
by them mingle with the air. It is obvious also that all these rays are 
different from one another because they issue from different heavenly 
bodies. But no observer can conjecture that those lights mingle 
together in the air and lose themselves m one another. No matter 
how many exist, they may become a hundredfold or a thousandfold 
more, nevertheless they cannot increase in measure by reason of their 
multitude. Probably this illustration will suffice for the understand- 
ing of the case that when spiritual powers are joined together they are 
not greater in measurement and do not disappear by being joined, and 
neither does any constriction or mixture result. This theory should 

1 This theory of order due to nature, etc., is in marked contrast to the later 
Ash‘arian system. Cf. Cicero : De Nc^ra ii. 67, 142. These “ ^iritualities 

are reminiscent of the “ Physicals ” in Proclus : Theol.^ Prop. 111. A common 

division is into Corporeal, Psychical and Intellective, cuiiaTiKSs, \pvxuc6s, Poep6s. ^ 

* For corresponding spiritual orders see Pseudo-Dionysius : C&eshal 

Bierarchy, iii. 2. 
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be understood by another example. We have already explained how 
the intellect encompasses and comprehends the soul, and however 
manifold the degrees of spirituality may be, ncvcrtlieless no person 
considers that by reason of multiplicity they have become mixed or 
become one. For though none of them belongs to corporealities or 
spatial things, nor are they things perceiving, nor things perceived nor 
self-distinguishing (self-conscious ?), nevertheless, the intellect discerns 
them all as separate, and perceives that the state of one is other than 
the state of another. Consider that in every on(i of the parts of the 
body these powers are assembled together : the nutritive, the digestive, 
the retentive, and the eliminative, but no person thinks that all these 
powers are one or joined, and neither does he think that one is mixed 
with another or that one does not leave room for an other. N evortheloss, 
everyone perceives that one is distinct from another. The proof of 
this is that some are sometimes weak and some similarly remain power- 
ful, and the physician tries to make the weak power strong and bring 
it into its normal state. 

So when you can understand these matters, you ought in the same 
way to understand that when the soul separates from the body, it also 
has various states, and these are not one (i.c., do not form a unity) 
nor are they intermingled nor pressed together. Probably these two 
examples are sufficient for the understanding of this abstruse question. 
But we will nevertheless explain the matter further for greater 
clearness. 

It has been learned that there is only one spiritual power ^ which 
governs and moves the world of bodies, and that in every respect 
comprehends and encompasses all corporealities. The name for this 
is “nature So assume that the universe be so big and that the 
existences in it become a hundredfold more, and that the created 
things of the universe be? also multiplied and become innumerable. 
Nevertheless there will occur no difference in the encompassing and 
governing exercised by nature, and similarly there will be sufficient 
fox its arrangement and movement, without there being any augmenta- 
tion of the essence of nature. Or assume that the universe should 
become much smaller than it is at present, and that the individuals 
should become far fewer, nevertheless there will be no lessening of the 
movement and government of the nature or any decrease in its essence. 
In the same way it should be understood and believed that when the 
soul becomes separate from the body its condition is the same. 

Here the reader may have the doubt that the souls are various, one 
is bad and another good, one is miserable and one happy, and the 

^ Much here and elsewhere is owed to Galon. See Aristotle’s doQnition of nature 
in PAysics, ii. 1, 193b, 4r-6 : “ Nature is a principle of motion and rest,” “ The form 
or species of such things as have within themselves a principle of motion, such form or 
characteristic not being separable from the things themselves except by reason.” 
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degrees of the sotds also variotis and differentiated, so what is the 
state of these souls after separation from the body and in reference 
to whatever happiness and misery were acquired while living in the 
body in this world, what is the end of the soul ? In reference to this 
problem we wish to explain several matters for the purpose of mn-Ving 
the point clear, and after this we will address ourselves to reply to it. 
When we spoke of nature, soul and intellect, and told how these three 
encompassed each other, we referred to their stations and various 
degrees also. Now it should be heeded that the mode of stations and 
the various orders of every one of these is that each one has a special 
relation to the orders above and below it. The lower does not encom- 
pass what is above it, i.e., it has no knowledge of the order above it, 
and knows nothing about its condition except that it also has some 
existence, but the higher order has information of the nature of the 
orders under it.^ 

The example of this is that the nature has no knowledge of the 
rational soul although, because the soul causes ben^t {fayd) to reach 
it (i.o., overflows upon it) and because the nature is in a condition of 
dependence upon it, therefore it only knows that the soul exists. 
But the soul comprehends the nature with its knowledge and causes 
aid and benefit to be outpoured upon it. 

Such also is the state of the Soul in respect to the Intellect and the 
state of the Intellect in respect to the Creator. Therefore in regard to 
the Creator, except for His being, no one has any knowledge,® and His 

^ Cf. Plotinus ; Enneads, IV, v. 9, Throughout the scheme of things the lower 
things aro included undor what is one degree less low and the higher things under 
those still higher, one thing under another until the first is reached. This first having 
nothing prior to it cannot be surpassed by anything and must therefore surpass all. 

But when Miskawaih proceeds to say that the higher has only knowledge of the 
lower, thoro is a certain ambiguity and in some senses this is not consonant with 
Nooplatonist thought. In I^eoplatonism it is taught that the Intellectual-Principle 
eternally knows and has its intellection by virtue of the self-contemplation of the One, 
and it is denied in Proclus (EL TheoL, Prop. 167) that an intelligence knows that whidi 
is consequent upon it. Pmi/her, in Prop. 124 of the same we find that Produs dedares 
that the divino doos not get knowledge extraneously &om its inferiors. Still farther 
Plotinus (Emieada, V, vi. 2) says that the One will be intelligible to the InteUectual- 
Principlo, although the Intellectual-Principle is lower than the One. To show how 
ambiguity might arise wo might further note that Prop. 123 of the EUrn&nis of Theology 
informs us that the One is unknowable. Miskawaih would therefore seem to postulate 
degrees of unknowableness. The lower only knows the existence of the higher by 
effects, but the higher in knowing itself knows its effects. 

A partial solution is the assumption that there is an ambiguous use of the tenu 
“ knowledge ’* (see further note on the unknowability of God). 

* Plotinus r^erring to Plato’s Pomewides, 142 in Enneads, V, i. 10, shows that what 
was said about the un'kn<yuKd>ilUy of Qhd was regarded by the Neoplatomsts as based 
on the utter transcendence of God* who transcends even existence must* transcend 
knowledge. Plotinus has many references to the same subject and in various terms. 
In Enneads, VI,- viii. 11, he asks how we can make a statement about the One “ since 
everything else we say of It is said negatively In VI, ix. 3, he even goes so far as 
to say that when we call the One a Cause, we are not saying anything about It but 
about ourselves. “ We are speaking of what we derive from It while It remains 
wrapped up in Itself.” Yet it is admitted that God is spiritually apprehended by 
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being is known because we are dependent on that Majesty and the 
Intellect perpetually draws grace from Him. The state of the know- 
ledge of the soul which we have explained is in the form that the soul 
keeps on moving and desires to gain information. During its movement 
it gains the information sought, as though one should ask and someone 
^should give more than was sought. Thus the soul takes knowledge 
without knowing the form of the Giver and how Ho gives. 

The movement of the soul is sometimes not straight, i.c., sometimes 
the soul is held in the grip of matter ^ and so, when it seeks, it moves 
distractedly, much as the movement of the palsied who wishes to walk 
straight but staggers. If the soul did not make this sort of crooked 
movement, its perceptions would always be correct, but because of 
this there is often error in its perceptions, otherwise from the side of 
the benefiting intellect no imperfection or error occurs. 

Now we turn our attention to the removal of that doubt mentioned 
and desire to state what is the end of the bad and of the good soul. 
Whatever degrees and stations there are of the nature, of the soul, and 
of the intellect, their state is this : every station has no acquaintance 
with the one above it, but comprehends and is informed of the degrees 
under it, and according to the extent of their desort and capacity, 
bounty reaches each. E.g., every one of the degrees of the happy soul 
is comparable and conformable to another. Thus every station and 
degree remains always in delight and joy because, by reason of the 
conjunction of the degrees, the delight and happiness which is in 
achieving perfection of form and the overflowing bounty of the divine 
plenitude, is everlasting. 

Likewise with the opposite of the happy soul, the wicked and miser- 
able. The wicked soul is perfected by its bad form, for the form of 
everything is its perfection. And because the overflowing bounty of 
the divine is cut off from it, due to its being unreceptivc to the overflow, 
and having no capacity for the spiritual, the wicked soul is continually 
in affliction and trouble essential to it, and this affliction and punish- 
ment are never separated from it. 

Now the happiness which we have formerly mentioned, we shall 

mystical union even though He is not known in the ordinaty sense. But one might 
say that that which may be described by negatives must bo known in some sense. 
Thus Miskawaih says that the higher order has knowledge of tho naMirc of the orders 
below it, and has knowledge of the order above it so far as to know that it exists, and 
speciheaUy with regard to the soul, it knows what is given and theroforo must know 
that there is a Giver, but cannot go any farther. 

^ Snneads, IV, iii. 15. Such souls are heavily burdened and deadened into forget- 
fulness, carrying a great weight which bears them down. 

® Cf. Bnneads, I, viii. 10. By ascending from virtue we come to the Beautiful 
and Good and by descending from Vice we come to essential Evil. Taking Vice as the 
starting point we attain to the vision of Evil, so far as that is possible, and we become 
evil ourselves, in so far as we participate in it. In Bnneads, I, iv. 5, Plotinus commends 
cutting away the body or the sensual life of the body to secure tlio integral unity 
essential to our highest happiness. Por “ imaging ’* see Enneads, I, iv. 10. 
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ezplfliiu more clearly. It will have becoiHe clear from the former 
exposition that lower degrees are not happiness for TiigT^Ar degrees, 
but the happiness of the lower is from the l^her. And the happiness 
in the higher de^ee is complete and pure, wMe in the lower degree it 
is imperfect and impure, as though a mere shadow of the higher. 

Wherefore, from all this e^osition it has been learned that we 
ought to understand and believe that those thing s which we thinV 
constitute happiness while our connection with body continues,^ and 
those thin^ in which we gain our delight by means of the senses, are 
in reality like the shadow and image of the higher degrees ; the highest 
joys arc really perfect and complete happiness, although we cannot 
properly picture them. And just as we recognise the revolution of the 
heaven and know the extent of its happiness, but also know that its 
happiness is not comparable with ours, so also we know that our 
happiness, in comparison with the happiness of the heavens, is quite 
mean and base and even non-existent. 

The illustration for this is that when we were in our mother’s womb, 
and when wo were in infancy and suckling, the very mention of the 
things we thought happiness then and separation from which was a 
vexation to us, now fills us with loathing. Similarly, when our souls 
part from the body those things we now think sheer happiness and 
unadulterated enjoyment we wiU come to consider low and mean. 

In this way, because the soul will become pure and clear of con- 
tamination with nature and corporeality, it will gain an existence which 
is superior and more ex:cellent than the human existence and mortal 
order, and then its happiness wiU be in accordance with those condi- 
tions. The likeness of the soul to a young bred is manifest. It is first 
in the egg, and when it achieves the perfection of its form, it casts off 
the eggshell and throws it aside, taking a form which is more honour- 
able and higher than before. Likewise the soul ^uns a form after 
separation from the body, by which to obtain delight to the limit of 
its capacity, i.e., on account of imaging the thii^ of the world it 
becomes miserable or happy. We have already explained that there 
is a special and essential act of the soul (movement towards the higher) 
which perfects it and brings it to happmess ; and we have also explained 
the quiddity and condition of that special act. So when some hindrance 
is made to the special act of the soul, it prevents it from reaching 
happiness, and tl^ hiridrance is the cause of its descent (tanamd) 
from its degree and order ; and the more the soul descends the greater 
misery it receives. Sometimes this descent is but little and 

1 For the ploasures of the body and how these are contrasted with the pleasures of 
the sonl, see Nich. Ethics, IB, x. 1117b-1119b and X, v. 1175a, 21, 28, etc. " In the 
fool, grasping after what is pleasing is insatiable and undiscriininating. Every 
practice of desire foments the corresponding habit and if the desires are great and 
violent, they expel reason utterly.” Enti^s, I, iv. 12 declares that the adept’s 
pleasure cannot be licentiousness. 
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does not espel it from the bonnds of happincsfl, and sometimes it is 
TPn nii , and this expels it from happiness and brings it within the 
bounds of misery. And it has been made clear that that which hinders 
the soul from its happiness is its obliteration by the perceptions and 
delights of the senses. For the things outside the soul are joined with 
the soul by means of sense and the sense turns the soul towards the 
concupiscible or irascible and provokes it. 

Both these souls, the concupiscible and the irascible, corrupt with 
the corruption of the body, because both are made of matter and cor- 
poreal form. But when desire prevails over the sense and the scnsiblcs, 
then it moves the soul to occupy itself with the delights of the body as, 
for instance, the pleasures of food, clothes and copulation, etc. Wien 
wrath spreads it moves the soul to vengeance and stirs it up to occupy 
itself with the pursuit of honour, dominion and the love of pre- 
eminence and rrde. But all these desires plunge the soul into error 
and hinder it in its proper motion. They are like superficial adorn- 
ment and gilt and have no reality in themselves. Wlioroforo we have 
already recorded the testimony of the philosopher Plato to the effect 
that he did not consider they were worthy of even the name of exis- 
tence. If then they cannot be even called existing then what must 
their condition be 1 

These desires make the soul impotent to do its work and hinder it 
from happiness. They make a veil for the soul just as whou tarnish 
adheres to a mirror preventing it from its perfection.^ In such a case 
if those desires be used to fulfil the demands of the intellect, and if it 
is chosen to follow the commandments of the Law, the soul descends 
but a little way and is not excluded from happiness. For in such a 
case the intellect is the ruler of the soul. Every task is according to its 
command. It is also dominant over desire and wrath. Then the intel- 
lect is like a kii^,^ and these concupiscible and irascible souls are like 
slaves and servants which act according to the command of the king. 
If the soul is diligently occupied with desires, then they dominate the 
int^ect and at such a time the aid of the intellect is taken in planning 
how to satisfy them. This is a most perilous condition. In it the 
coveting of wickedness and obscenity and all manner of iniquity 
increases exceedingly. In it, contrary to the Divine Will, a man 
becomes expdled from obedience to the intellect and becomes tram- 
melled in perpetual evil and everlasting wrath. The reason for this 

1 Enneads, I, iv. 10 i “ Wlion the intellect is ordered to tho higher that which 
contained the SouVs life is, as it wore, cast down and becomes like tho reflection on the 
smooth and bright face of a mirror. . . . When tho mirror is in place the image 
appears, but if the mirror be not there or have become tarnished, nevertheless what 
would have produced the reflection is still there. It is thus with the soul. When 
there is peace the images of the rational appear in that which is within us capable of 
reflecting them,” etc. Tlie Nichomachem Ethiat, IV, 7 declares pure happiness to be 
contemplative. 

^ A1 Sfaazzali in the liya uses a similar figure of speech. 
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is that the first prophet that God sent to His creatures is the intellect, 
and the result of disobedience to it is to be bereft for ever of the good- 
will of God and bound fast in perpetual misery. 

In philosophical discussions it has been proved that the name for 
the enjoyment which the soul experiences agreeable to it is "^bodily 
pleasure ”, and it is clear that this enjoyment cannot be real enjoy- 
ment. An illustration of this is that when one has loosened a rope by 
which a man is hanging by the neck, he experiences pleasure, but this 
is not real pleasure, for lus neck is still tied, and it is only that the 
knot has been loosed. There is a fuller exposition of this in its proper 
place in the philosophy. In this book it would violate the brevity 
which is our aim. Such deep and abstruse subjects really belong to the 
final topics of philosophy and to understand them is beyond the 
understanding of many people. Ordinary people only know the 
external sensibles and phantasy which accompanies sense and per- 
ceives particulars. So that thing which is not received by the senses 
or phantasy is untrue to the ordinary man. He does not regard it 
with any favour at all, because he has not the eye to perceive such 
things. Secondly, the thick veil of the senses intervenes between such 
people and fundamental truths, and for this reason they consider 
realities to be fabulous and false. Through this lack of understanding, 
people of insight and masters of intellect have compassion on their 
state, just as the blind arc objects of pity to those who can see. Since 
ordinary people cannot understand reality, it is necessary to explain 
to them a thing of this sort by giving them similes from sensible tlungs. 
And this use of illustrations is convenient in order that they may be 
satisfied. Otherwise they will consider that reality worthless and 
untrue, and turn their attention away from it. 

On this account some philosophers have said : “ The ordinary people 
consider the truth to be nothing and what is nothing to be something,” 
This is nearly the same in meaning as the saying we have previously 
recorded from Plato, because you will often have seen and heard that 
when you explain some mode of intelligibles abstracted from matter, 
they immediately say that this describes some non-existent thing or, 
** This thing is non-existent and is nothing But I say with absolute 
conviction that this idea of theirs is an error. The fact is that they 
seek for that intelligible and abstract matter in the senses, although 
it is not there but has genuine existence in itself. These people have 
not the eye of insight that they may have the capacity to perceive it ! 
"^at hope have they other than this, that being reckon^ blind from 
birth they should be held excused, and that we should guide them and 
have compassion on them and direct them as far as they have the 
capacity and ability to be guided. This is the work of the reverend 
prophets (on whom be peace) who bear the greatest pains and afSictions 
in order to instruct men in the Unity and lead them to believe on God 
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and consider Him One. But those people on account of their stupidity 
and the weakness of their mind, think that the God who is the Creator 
of the whole universe must be extremely big-bodied and corpulent, 
and must be seated on a great throne with thousands and millions of 
His servants standing before Him, etc. 

AnH even the best of them also attribute the qualities and names 
of created things to the Divine Essence. If to the common ignorant 
people the abstract realities and ideas above referred to are explained, 
they begin to say (we take refuge with Allah) : “ The Essence of the 
Creator does not exist and all this is deception.” For this reason the 
learned and the philosophers have declared : “ Leave such ignorant 
people as they are and whatever they think God is then let them keep 
to it. Otherwise if abstruse ideas are taught them they will oven 
become deniers of the Essence.” 

0 Gk>d, Thou knowest the weakness and the strength of creatures 
and art acquainted with the extent of everyone’s knowledge. Grant 
forgiveness and mercy to all. Amen. 


FAET III, PROPHETHOODi 

CAP. I. OP THE ORDERS OP CREATED THINGS OP THE UNIVERSE AND 
TEAT SOME ARE JOINED TO OTHERS 

Because it is our object to explain the doctrine of prophethood, it is 
fitting that we should first of all explain the orders of created things 
and that the divine wisdom should be revealed in the production and 
creation of these various orders of being, so that it may be learned 
that God Most High favours every existing thing with its being and 
perfection according to its worth and capacity. And to whomsoever 
the Truly Just gave whatever He gave, He gave according to worth 
and capacity. It is also necessary for us to describe all the orders of 
existing things from the beginning to the end, and forasmuch as it is 
our aim at present to explain prophethood, it is essential that we should 
recount in detail all the orders superior and inferior to it, in order that 
the ordinal purpose may be quite clear and well-fixed in the mind. 
These propositions have already been proved in the appropriate place 
and learned men have explained with powerful arguments that some 
of the bodies of eating things are joined to others and that the whole 
is one, i.e., all existing things from the centre of the earth to the top- 
most surfece of the ninth heaven are one. And the living is one, 
although it has various parts.® 

*■ The traemg of a line of ascent in the manner undertaken in tho following pages 
emphasizes that this is more than a theology, it is a cosmology. 

* Not a pantheistic statement, though at a time so near to that of Bayazid Bistaml 
and Junayd, and the infiltration of Indian ideas into Islam, such a statement might 
not have been surprising. Here the unity is expressed up to tho ninth sphere and not 
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There are two kinds of this whole. One is the world of becoming and 
corruption in which we live. The other is that universe in which genera- 
tion and corruption, i.e., mutability and change, life and death, are 
not. That is the universe of the heavens and the planets, the mode of 
the composition and form of which is that between the heavens there 
is no gap or breach, and neither is susceptible to alteration. This 
theory has been proved in the science of astronomy by conclusive 
arguments which leave no room for uncertainty. The conjunction 
of those bodies which are found in this universe is proved by observa- 
tion. One party holds that there is a vacuum, i.e., that a dimension is 
found in which there is no body supporting the dimension. But this 
has been proved false in physics by conclusive argument. The mature 
divine wisdom has made the existing things of the universe Imked 
one with another in the following manner : Every species is Imked to 
another in a continuous and ordered way. It is as though the Tire- 
woman of Nature’s blessed hands had made this miverse into a garland 
of a surpassingly wonderful kind, the particulars of which are as 
follows. By the joining of elements the &st effect manifested in this 
universe from elements was that the rational (sic) soul was manifested 
in the form of plants. And plants were distinct from inanimate sub- 
stances in the respect that plants move and obtain nutriment. In 
reference to this effect there are so many kinds of plants that they 
cannot bo numbered. But we agree that there are three orders of 
plants, the higher, the middle and the lower. This division of orders 
is so that our meaning may be properly understood, and that all the 
orders may be fixed in the mind. Otherwise the orders of plants are 
innumerable and bound up with each one of them are endless accidents ; 
but between all three orders also there are numerous other orders. 

The first order of plants is that which grows of itself from the earth 
and has no need of shedding seeds, and neither is there any need to 
preserve seed for the survival of its species. Such, for instance, is the 
common grass of the jungle. This order is like the inanimate things. 
There is only a difference between it and them to the extent of that 
feeble movement which the form of the plant undertakes in receiving 
the effect of the soul.^ 

This noble effect (of soul) continually increases and becomes more 
powerful in other plants until some grow bigger and branches sprout 
in them and they preserve their species by means of seed. In these 
plants the effect of the divine wisdom is manifested far more than in 
the first mentioned. All these plants are in the first order. 

beyond. The wbolo is integral and contintioTis, & contrast in some respects to tbe 
later atomism. One species meeges into another and distinctions are declared to be 
only for the purposes of thought. This is the point in the repudiation of the doctrine 
of the vacuum, because the vacuum is denied in the interests of a theory of universal 

continuum. . oo 

^ Plants have a portion of soul, De Amma, h, 12, 4:24a, 3 
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In otter plants the effect of soul becomes so strong that among 
them are found trees in which there arc trunk, leaves and fruit, and 
by the fruit is the preservation of their species. For such trees a 
gardener is necessary to set and tend and preserve them that then 
haply they may bear fruit and be verdant. Among plants this is the 
middle order. And in the middle order also there are various degrees 
and species, e.g., some approximating more to the first onlcr as, 
for instance, trees found in mountains and wild places, in islands 
and forests. In these, though there is seed and the other qualities by 
which their species are diflferentiated, they have no need to be planted, 
cared for and tended. 

Nobler and superior to this sort are trees in which the noble effect 
of soul is found to a greater extent than in other kinds, c.g., the olive, 
pomegranate, fig, quince and apple for the production and proiiorvation 
of which seed is necessary, and for their cultivation, good soil, sweet 
water and pure air, if the balanced disposition of such noble plants is 
to be maintained. 

Now this effect increeises gradually till it comes to manifestation in 
the most noble pahn in which plants come to their highest order, 
so that if they were to advance m the slightest degree from this they 
would pass the limits of plant life and take animal form. The effect 
of the soul in the date palm is so strong and gi-eat tliat abundant 
resemblances to the animal are produced in it. There is, for one thing, 
sex in it like animals, and secondly, for fertilization it is necessary for 
the male to be brought into conjunction with the female. This joining 
is called and is similar to sexual connection in animals. Thirdly, 
in the date palm there is, in addition to root and stem, a thing like the 
brain of animals called in the Arabic jW/wnar, i.o., the pith of the date 
palm. This is so necessary to it that if any harm happens to it the 
palm will die. This is in contrast to other trees of which there is only 
■one stock namely, the root, which is fixed in the earth and so long 
as it remains the tree will not die. But for the date palm there aro 
two sources : one the root, and the other the pith which issues from 
the trunk. The fourth similarity (of the palm with the animal) is 
that the seed (i.e., its pollen) smells like human seed, and it is by moans 
of this that fertilization takes place. In addition there are many more 
resemblances to be foimd between the palm and animals, but con- 
siderations of brevity forbid their mention here. Ha'ving these points 
in mind the Prophet said in a delightful manner : “ Honour your sister 
the date palm ; for behold, it was created from the remains of the clay 
of Adam.” 

It has been shown that the final stage of plants is this, where we 
arrive at the highest of plants and reach the lowest of animals. And 
althou^ the last order of plants is the most noble of them it is only 
the lowest and meanest stage of animal. When the body advances 
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from tlio stage of plants and even from the last stage of plant life, its 
case is that it becomes separated from the earth, and such a body has 
no need like the plants for roots to keep fixed in the earth in order to 
survive, for it obtains voluntary movement^ This is the initial stage 
of animals, but it is superior to the highest order of plants. But this 
stage is weak because in it there is only manifested the weakly effect of 
one sense, i.e,, only the sense of touch which is called the common 
sense, is found in this stage.^ 

An example of this stage of the animals is the shell-dweller found in 
streams and on the seashore. These animals are known to possess the 
sense of touch in the following way : When any one lifts them up gently 
and quickly, they become separate from their place and are easily 
raised. But if you wish to pick them up slowly, they grip the place 
and, fasten on. It thus appears that they become aware by their sense 
of touch that someone is holding them and trying to separate them 
from their place, and so they grip the place, and because they become 
fast it is difficult to pick them up and part them from it. The reason 
for this is that their likeness to plants is so strong and they are nearest 
to the plant kingdom. So when in changing place they become 
separate from the earth they become weak and very little life remains in 
them. Then when they progress from this stage they attain that in 
which there is change of place and movement also, and in which the 
power of sense is strengthened as, e.g., in insects, moths and a multi- 
tude of creeping things. 

Advancing from this stage, when the effect of the soul increases, 
an animal is produced having four senses, such as the mole which has, 
excepting sight, the four other senses, or other animals in which there 
is one sense but not another. Animals thus progressiog, reach another 
stage in which there is the sense of sight but only weak, as, for instance, 
the ant and the bee and other animals which have beadlike eyes and 
no eyelids wherewith to cover their eyes.® 

After this when the effect of the soul becomes still more powerful 
the perfect animal is formed which has all five senses. But the animals 
which have five senses differ in their degrees. Some are stupid in 
whom the senses do not act well ; and the senses of some are fine and 
keen so that they learn what they are taught, and accept commands 
and prohibitions, and have the capacity to discern and understand, 
like the horse among beasts and the hawk among birds. 

Progressing from this order, the supreme order of the animals is 

1 Note that the greater part of this is Hippocrates and Galen. The Christian S^an 
translators Htinayn b. Ishaq, Qusta b. Luqa, ‘Isa b. Yahya translated Hippocrates 
into Arabic (see JSiioyc. of Islam, art. Galen’s Are Medica, Ds Blementis 

j^e(yunduni Hippocratem, De Tsmperamsntis, De Sanitate Taenda, De Aljmfientorwni 
I'acuUatibus, Therapeutics, etc., and several commentaries of Galen on Hippocrates. 
The Commentary on Timoeus was trandated by ?[nnayn. 

® All have at least one sense. De Anima, ii. 3, 414;b, 2. 

» l)e Anvtm, ii. 10, 4:21b, 29 ff., and De Sensu, v. 4:44rb, 25 ff. 
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reached which is closest to the degree of humanity. And although 
this order is the most honourable and excellent of all the common 
orders of beasts, it is inferior and lower than the order of humanity, 
as, for instance, the monkey and other such animals which in form 
quite resemble men and between whom and men there is but little 
difference. If from that order the sli^test advance is made we come 
to the order of humanity. Here among the animals the effect of the 
sold is strongest ; understandmg and discernment have come, and the 
slightest thing H come to be understood. The stature is upright. It 
comes to accept direction in good things and to acquire what is taught 
with imderstandxQg, and is fit to constitute a separate species. Although 
this degree is superior to all the orders of beasts, it is in humanity the 
lowest of the low. If compared with perfect men then those are of the 
lowest order. Such men inhabit the remote north and sonth and its 
adjacent parts, such as the blacks who live in the furthest part of the 
land of the blacks, and like them other brutish men which are found in 
certain islands. Between these savages and the last-mentioned order 
of beasts there is a groat difference, for these people also cannot fully 
discern what is beneficial for them, neither is there in them the ability 
to receive knowledge and wisdom. Therefore they cannot acquire 
excellence from the neighbouring peoples who are civilized and 
educated. And because they are not civilized and educated they 
continue to be in a low state. Th®cefore the educated and powerful 
nations exact service from them like the servitude of beasts and, in 
fact, except for servitude and slavery they have no capacity or aptness 
to any other kind of progress. 

After this stage of humanity, the rational soul goes on progressing 
until, when you look at the men of the third, fourth and fifth climes, 
how perfect in reason and of quick intelligent nature they are ! They 
have ability of the highest degree in every sort of art and craft, and 
acquire deep penetration and wide proficiency in abstruse sciences and 
fine arts. 

Again the most noble and eminent effect goes further till we have 
most learned and perfect men who for their soimd thought and right 
opinion are famed throughout the ages and incomparable. They are 
so quick in understanding and so powerful in penetrating intelligence 
that they gaia knowledge of future states and events. Their bright 
genius has so increased that they see unseen things as though they were 
under a thin curtain. 

When man reaches this noble degree he comes near to the plane of 
the angels. By angds we mean that existence which is above the 
existence of man. In this case certain stages remain between the degree 
of humanity and tie sublime degree to which (intermediate stages) 
that progressive man quickly attains. 

In the following chapter we will explain in detail the state of the 
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powers of tlie microcosiD {^CbkiM scoMt) and tlieir interrelation. We 
will also show how near by the senses and powers of man, progressing 
to something higher than themselves, reach the order of angels and 
derive benefit and help from angels.^ 

By the following explanation the reader will be able to estimate 
the term of the plane of humanity and its noble and supreme degree, 
and will also learn in what maimer the relation of the Spirit {ruh) 
occurs, called in the Qur'an Holy Spirit 

Further, from our forthcoming explanation the various orders of 
existences will be fixed in the understanding of the readers. And we 
will show that the Order of Mission (risdla) and prophethood is the most 
noble and excellent, if God will. 

CAP. II, WHEREIN IT IS EXPLAINED THAT MAN IS THE MICROCOSM AND 
THAT HIS POWERS HAVE CONNECTION ONE WITH ANOTHER 

It is now for us to prove that whatever things are to be found in 
the macrocosm, i.e., in this universe, e.g., the four elements and 
wildernesses and habitations, sea and dry-land, plain and hill, minerals, 
plants and animals, in short, all things, are also to be found in man,® 
as though man were a kind of smaller universe and were composed of 
all these things of the universe. Some things are found in him mani- 
festly and others obscurely. Here in accordance with this claim we will 
give a brief explanation by which readers possessed of intelligence and 
conviction may understand the theory comprehensively. Otherwise, 
all these subjects are so abstruse and wide that a book would be foimd 
necessary for the subject of every chapter. Nevertheless, in this book 
there is no room for an elaborate explanation and so it is explained 
concisely. 

Because man is composite, it is not possible for simple elements to 
be found in him in their simplicity because if that were so the simples 
would immediately dissolve man and cause him to be non-existent, 
e.g., if the fiery particle came into the human body in its simplicity, 
it would burn up the other parts which were in the body and all those 
parts would dissolve and find their centre. Similarly with the rest of 
the elements. These also being simple, if they were found in the com- 
posite body then the same would be the case. We have given the 
illustration of fire because its action is so manifest. Thus it seems 
that all the elements will be found in man in composition. Now if it 
be considered, it will be learned that in the human body there are 
things which in heat and dryness are instead of fire, and some which in 

^ Cf. John of Damascus' : De Fide Orthod.t II, Cap, XlII 94, 921), “ God then 
made man without evil, upright, virtuous, free from pain and care, glorified with 
every virtue, adorned with fid! that is good, like a second microcosm within the 
macrocosm, another angel capable of worship,^’ etc. 

a De Fide Orthodoxa, Bk. II, Cap. XD (P.G., 94, 926). “The bond of union between 
nryto-Ti inanimate things is the body and its composition out of the four elements.” 
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lieat and moisture are in the place of air, and some which in coldness 
and moisture are in the place of water.^ In the body, in the place of 
fire is the gall wliioh hangs by the liver, because that is hot and dry 
and the humour of this temperament, namely, the bilious, is situated 
here. The effect of heat and dryness roaches the whole body from this. 
In the place of earth is the spleen, the disposition of which is cold 
and dry and the humour of this temperament is situated here, i.e., 
the melancholic, and from it the portion of this humour is districted 
according to necessity. In the place of air there is blood wliich flows 
in the veins, for its temperament is hot and moist which is the tem- 
perament of air. In the place of water is phlegm, the temperament of 
which is cold and moist, for that portion of food is called balijkm 
which, after cooking, remains raw and so, contrary to the other 
humours, has the capability of being cooked again. Thus when it is 
digested it becomes perfect nutriment and nothing is wasted. There- 
fore for its situation, unlike other humours, there is no special recep- 
tacle provided. 

In another respect man may be likened to the macrocosm in that the 
heart is the source of heat and dryness, and so it is like fire ; and the 
blood is the source of heat and moistnre, and so its disposition is like 
that of air ; and the brain is the source of coldness and moisture, and 
so its disposition is like that of water ; aud bones of the body ate the 
source of coldness and dryness and so are in the place of earth. 

And it is as if these four members are the principles of the four 
elements and the elements their derivatives, and similarly in general 
the other things which are found in man, the microcosm, like the 
macrocosm. Some are these : those moistures which issue from the 
eyes and mouth are like the springs and streams of the earth. The 
vapours of the body are like clouds and the sweat is like rain. The big 
veins of the body are like those waterbeds in which water continually 
flows, and the small veins are like streams and small springs. The 
hairs of the body are like the plants, aud those living things which are 
produced on the surface of the body, such as the flea, are Uke living 
creatures of the diy laud. And those living things which are horn 

^ The scheme is composed of the elements^ of iBlmpedoolos^ the four cardinal humours 
according to Hippocrates aud the four temperaments accoiding to Galon. 

The scheme may be set out in the foUoiirtng table : 

Elemmb Orga% or Secr&ion 

IHre Gall or yellow bile 

Earth Spleen or black bile 

Air Blood 

Water Phlegm 

(no special organ) 

Note '^0 similar references to the physiological scheme, e.g.. Damascene, op» II, 
!! Anger is ebullition of heart’s blood produced by bilious 
exhalation or turbidity. ’ 


QuaUty Teftnp&rmmnt 

Hot-diy Bilious or oholorio 

Oold-d:^ Melancholic 

Hot-moist Sanguine 

Cold-moist Phlegmatic 
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within the body are like the living creatures of the sea. The upper 
half of the body on which is the face and other organs, is like the 
inhabited portion of the earth in which are cities and towns inhabited, 
and the lower half is like deserts and wildernesses. The eyes in respect 
to their light and rays are like the stars and the layers of the eyes are 
the heavens in which the stars are set. The likeness of the aceidents 
of the body is exactly as the happenings in the universe when in the 
earth the winds blow, earthquakes come, and storms arise ; similarly 
sneezing, cold and fever are diseases of the body like these events. 

Thus as in the universe there are various conditions of various 
things, likewise in the body some limbs move by their essence and 
nature and are susceptible to rest, some by their own essence are at 
rest, and some move accidentally or by someone who moves them. 
Some members of the human body have a relation or peculiarity 
similar to the twelve constellations and the seven planets, and the 
nature of those members is made according to the constellations and 
the planets. The exposition of this theory is given fully in the science 
of astrology ; there would be a danger of exceeding in length if the 
matter were to be discussed here. 

Now we have to explain the important point that the macrocosm is 
round and that this round shape is the most excellent and noble of all 
shapes. Therefore the likeness of the microcosm to the macrocosm is 
not complete untU this microcosm be round also.^ 

From consideration it seems that this microcosm was created round, 
for what is intended by the whole human body is its nobler and higher 
member, i.e., the head. In this all the senses reside and by the means 
of it all the effects of humanity, i.e., discernment and understanding, 
memory and thought, etc., are manifested. Further, the connection 
of all the powers of the soul is with the head and to it is given roundness 
which is the most excellent of shapes. This head is what is essentially 
intended by the whole human body, but if it had been created separate 
and without connection with the other members then it could not 
continue to survive for any length of time and it would not be able to 
complete its allotted span. For man needs to change his place, to 
exert effort, to seek what he wants and to repel hurtful things, and all 
this work is by movement and it is obvious that the movement of a 
round is rolling. Therefore when man moved for his needs and 
was round in shape like the head, then he would always be in danger of , 
numerous calamities and in a short time would perish. Therefore he is 
made with other members. 

As well as this convenience the head has need of such heat as would 
preserve the special proportion (mean) of its disposition and be ex- 
tremely mild. For this heat it was also necessary that it should have 
its place in the mid<Me of the head m order that like the centre of the 
^ Timams, 33B and 44D-i5B. 
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Sphere its effect might be uniform in all directions and preserve the 
whole body of the sphere. But the substance of the brain is cold- 
moist,^ and so if the abode of this heat were fixed in the middle of the 
brain, then the cold and moisture of the brain would immediately 
quench it and man would perish.^ Secondly, if that heat were to meet 
the moisture of the brain, then many vapours would be produced, 
and because they did not find their way to the air would again turn to 
the heat and destroy it. 

For the above-mentioned conveniences and other advantages, the 
details of which would be tedious, it was necessary that this heat should 
remain at a distance from the brain. Therefore the heart was devised 
as its place. But because the heart is far from the brain, it was there- 
fore necessary that between the substance of the brain and the place of 
heat there should be a road made by which heat might reach the brain. 
For this purpose the arteries were made which arc between the heart 
and the brain and by which spirit reaches the brain. And because 
from the storehouse of the heart the distance to the brain is far, there 
was therefore the necessity that the heat should be created great, so 
that in traversing the road it might decrease gradually, and reach the 
brain to the degree necessary and preserve its temperature. For this 
reason was heat created greater in the heart. 

Now because in the heart there is great and intense heat, smoky 
vapours continually issue from it.® In such a case, to lot out these 
vapours and to draw the outside air which is agreeable to its disposi- 
tion, there was the necessity for a bellows which would always be at 
work and lessen the vapours and not allow excessive heat to be 
generated. For this advantage the Wise and Powerful One made the 
lungs, the work of which is to expel from within the hot air and vapours 
and to filter from outside that air which it draws in, and to send it in 
a condition proportionate and agreeable towards the heart and so be 
the cause of its survival and continuance.^ Now because the brain 
continues to do its work, and since by heat its strength is diminished 
and it becomes dissolved, it was necessary that some nutriment should 
be given to it which would compensate for the dissolved particles. 
For this purpose all the instruments of nutriment, the stomach, liver 
etc., were created in the human body ; and last of all hands and feet 
were created for the need that man had for such organs and instru- 
ments for the quest of his desire and to repel hurtful and unpleasant 
things. 

In addition to these conveniences which we have explained there 
are hundreds of others and these are fully esplaincd in hooks which 


1 De Sensv, ii. 438b, 29. 

* De Part, Anim., ii. 7. 

3 £>e 8<mno ^ TigiUa, iii. 458a, 1. 

^ Timcem, 70C and D ; Arist. : De Ee8pirati(me, 475b, 19, and 480a, 20, 
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have been written on this subject. At any rate, from all these external 
and internal advantages, and these hidden and manifest benefits, are 
learned the nature, power and perfect wisdom of the Creator-— may 
EEs name be honoured ! — ^And blessed be Allah the most beautiful of 
Creators ! 

By this explanation it has been proved fully that man is the micro- 
cosm, and together with this it has beeii made clear that his powers 
have mutual relation such as there is in the macrocosm, and further, 
that just as in the macrocosm there is progress from the lowest degree 
to the highest, likewise the powers of man continually progress from 
the lowest to the highest. 

It was our original intention to explain the powers of man, but 
without writing of the above subjects these intentions could not be 
fulfilled. Under this compulsion these matters have been first related, 
and in the following chapter they will be explained, if God wUI. 

CAP. ra. IN THIS CHAPTER IT IS EXPLAINED THAT THE PIVE SENSES 
RISE TO A COMMON POWER (SOMETIMES CALLED COMMON SENSE 
AND SENSORIUM) AND BY THE GRACE OP GOD RISE EVEN HIGHER 
THAN THAT 

It was formerly stated that there is a power, the common sense, 
which gathers what the five senses perceive and know and arranges 
these things. If there had been no such power then when sensibles 
disappeared from before us there would be no preservation and accu- 
mulation of what the sense learns. We now explain how the rational 
soul is connected with the body, so that body and soul may become 
capable of receiving the effect of one another. 

Because the body in comparison with the soul is in the final degree 
of grossness and turbidity, ^ the soul, when it moves lower and desires 
to become joined to the body, is under compulsion by the mutual 
relation. Bor until the composite body is refin^, as far as possible, by 
means of several (interposing) mediums, the soul by reason of its perfect 
rarity and fineness cannot j oin to it. Similarly, the soul moves towards 
the lower and as far as possible turns its powers towards the body 
and then it can attain connection with the body. In short, both soul 

1 OoxaxtLoii s^Gise has the power of disscnminatihg between the sensations of the 
special senses, and is the perception of the common sensihles such as movement, rest, 
shape, dimension, number, and is the consoions faculty of memory. See De Anima, 
III, i. 425a, 15 to III, ii. 427a, 9. 

® Cf. Arist. : JDe Parlifma Animalium, iv. 10, 686a, 25 ff. and 687a, 7 ff. There is 
progressive refinement, the soul of plants is nutritive, of animals nutritive plus sensi- 
tive, appetitive and motive, of man the foregoing and the intellective in addition. 
In sensation, the form of the sensible is abstracted &om matter and reaches sense 
thioiigh a medium, as sound through air. Correspondingly there is a modification 
brought about in the sense. Passive reason receives sense impressions and active 
reason meets these impressions with interpretative forms of thought. The whole idea 
is organic and seems an attempt to resolve the dualism of body-soul. Nevertheless, 
the dualism remains in spite of the “ intermediate stages 
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aud body iacline towards each other and the soul dooreasos in purity 
and the body puts aside its impurity and so thor(( nuiy bo mutual 
conjunction. 

This abstruse doctrine should bo understood by an p-T-amplc. When 
the food reaches the stomach, that organ first refines it by means of 
digestion and then sends it to the liver, whereafter, maldng it finer 
still, the liver turns it into blood and sends it to the heart. The heart 
wialffis that thick blood still rarer by its heat ^ and by means of the 
fine veins, the name for which is “ arteries ” and which arc empty 
inside, sends this (refined blood) to the brain. That refined and 
thinned blood flows in the veins like water in streams. That is, in 
these veins there is some space which remains empty, lest being filled 
with blood they become choked.® 

This blood is like the heat of the heart, aud so in that space left in 
the veins to the brain, rare vapours are produced by the blood and 
moimt to the brain.® The more these vapours rise the more refined 
they become, until, arriving in the brain, they spread to all parts of 
it by means of veins as fine as a hair, and the heat of those vapours 
meets the coldness of the brain* and obtains equable proportion 
(i.e., a mean) and this properly proportioned thing is called “ luitural 
spirit 

By the suitability and appropriateness of the fineness and subtilty 
of this spirit, the powers of the soul are poured out on the instrument 
of the spirit, i.e., so far as clear spirit is produced in the brain, to that 
extent there is in it the capacity to receive the effects of the soul, 
i.e., sense, understanding, etc.® 

Now from the brain, nerves spread throughout the whole body, and 
by means of these there is sense and voluntary movement.’ This 
sense and volimtary movement is the special characteristic of the 
animal, distinguishing it from the plants. 

Of these nerves, one hollow nerve comes to the eye, called the pupil, 
and into this the spirit comes exceedin^y pure ® and fine, and by means 
of it sight is obtained. Similarly one nerve goes to the ear, by which 
the worir of hearing is done, and on the same analogy for the remainder 
of the senses. 

' De Somno et VigiUa, iii. 468a, 11 ff. 

* Ibid., 458a, 6. 

* De Somno el Vi^, 458a, 1. 

* De ParUbue Awm., ii. 7, 652a, and De Somno et Vigil, 457b, 30. 

^ De Somno et VigH, 456a, II, m/tv/tet. 

' It aboold be noted that thus spirit is subordinate to soul. This was entirely altered 
, when Hm took the higher place and body became associated with soul. Hero spirit 
has more of the character of vital breath. Much of the above is from Galen. 

’ The brain thus becomes the centre and this is not Aristotelian. It is, however, 
to be attributed to Galen {De Ueti ParHum, Bk. VIH). 

< John of Damascus has a phrase which constantly occurs : “ The organ is . . . 
the anterior (or mid or posterior) ventricle of the brain and the vital spirit which it 
contains.” See De Fide Orthod., Bk. n, six and xx (P.O., 94, 937 f.). 
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When the effect of sensibles is obtained in any sense, it proceeds to 
the common sense. This perceives and senses the sensation of all the 
senses ; the common sense is a power of the soul which is the stage 

of this subtle substance of the body, i.e., the spirit, and accepts all 
these effects. And as each sense perceives the sensibles of its proper 
species, and accepting their effect distinguishes between the individuals 
of that species, so the assembling or common sense alone accepts all 
the effects of all the senses and distinguishes them ; but the method 
of perception in these two differs, for the five senses receive the effects 
and forms of the sensibles gradually, one after another,^ but the com- 
mon sense receives and perceives the forms of the senses all at once,^ and 
it is not affected by their forms because the common sense is itself 
form, and one form cannot accept another form by way of effect, but 
only by some other way which is superior and nobler than this method 
of effect {ta^a^^w) and in this way it receives all the sensibles without 
regard to time, analysis or division. 

And no intermixing of many forms takes place in the common sense 
in the same way as when several pictures can be drawn on some body 
in one place, one must be on top of another and become mixed up and 
cramped, but each form remains quite distinct to it. 

Above this power is yet another power the name of which is “ the 
power of presentation ” (imagination).® Its place is the forepart of 
the brain. But some people think that the common sense and the 
power of presentation are one and the same. After this there is the 
power of memory which is like a storehouse in which all the forms of 
sensibles are kept safe.^ And although a long time may have elapsed 
since the perception, nevertheless when the occasion arises, the power ^ 
of memory takes from its storehouse the perceived form and presents 
it to us. Theplaceof its abode is the hinderpart of the brain. Superior 
and more excellent than all of these is another power of the soul, the 
name for which is “ thought This is the power whereby there is 
movement towards the abstract reason. This reflective power is 
peculiar to man and is not found in any other animal.® TMs power 
has its place in the middle portion of the brain.® The power of imagina- 
tion and memory are in animals also, and the portions in which these 

1 Senses receive sensibles successively. De Anima, III, i. 425a, 23 ff. Common 
sense receives them simultaneously. JDe 8ensu, vii. 449a, 14 ff. 

® Cf. De AniTna, III, ii. 427a, 5 ff . 

^ This is phantasma and not imaginatioh as we understand it. Presentation seems 
to be the best equivalent. Galen, op. cU, John of Damascus : De Fide Orthod,, II, 
Cap.XVn(P.G., 94,933). 

^ De Fide OHhod,^ II, Cap. xx (P,0., 94, 940). The organ of memory is the pos- 
terior ventricle of the brain which the Greeks call the Tropey/ce^aAis and the vital spirit 
which it contains.” 

« De Fide Orthod,^ II, xii (P.G., 94, 928). “ Man’s reason unites him to incorporeal 
and intelligent natures.” 

« De Fide Orthod,^ II, xix (P.G., 94, 937). “ The organ of thought therefore is the 
mid- ventricle of the brain and the vital spirit which it contains.” 
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powers are situated are ia their brains also. But the middle lobe is 
not in their brains and so animals are devoid of thought. 

The name of this power (of thought) is humanity. The more this 
power grows and the more sound it is, the more is man distinct from 
the beasts. And the man in whom this power moves most and accepts 
the bounteous effect of reason, the more the quality of humanity is 
increased in him. So the man who uniformly uses this power in his 
sense perceptions, and continues always to consider the causes and 
primary principles of everything sensed and perceived, and keeps 
moving towards the intellect in search of causes, upon him, reason 
bestows the realities of things perceived. And in man the form of 
humanity is capable of being perfected and his soul comes to conceive 
the reality of things. And because these realities are of eternal 
existence, the mortal hand of generation and corruption and time cannot 
reach them, because they are simple. Thus the possessor of thought 
and consideration becomes occupied in the perception and investiga- 
tion of those realities, and the realities of things become the centre of 
all his endeavours and purposes. In addition, because these things 
have no connection with time, there is no past and future in them but 
the condition and existence of every reality is the same at every time. 
In this noble degree man progresses until he arrives at a stage, which 
if he should surpass he would pass from the bounds of humanity and 
attain to the degree of the angel, which is more abstract ^ and luminous 
than humanity. Here it is fitting that this degree should be explained 
in detail as other degrees have been explained. And here it is proper 
to explain the condition of revelation {waM) and its relation to man. 

CAP. IV. IN EXPLANATION OP WAHI ^ 

- The person who has read thoughtfully the former explanations and 
understood them, will have learned that the degree and station which 
we explained last of all is the noble goal of mankind and the end of the 
perfection of the children of men. 

"When men reach this stage either one of two states befalls them. 
A man either makes continual natural progress, i.e., as long as he 
lives he deeply studies existing things in order that he may become 

^ Of. the “ separate suhstances ” of lat^ Scholastic, 

® Plotinus does not provide revelation but eostai^. Proclus speaks of Plato in his 
commentary on Timers, iii. 63, 24 in terms which maJke us feel that wo have an expres- 
sion of belief in an inspired man who enjoys special illumination, which almost corre- 
sponds to the philosophical illumination of “ prophethood ** in these early Muslim 
writers. Of. also the of Proclus on the Itspublic, lix. 19. ** In accordance 

with the good counsel of the higher powers who revealed their mysterious reason to 
souls inhabiting this lower world,” Por the Philonio view : De MigraL Abmh,, 7. 
The pr^het is passive. He is insensible to externals and comes to image and form 
ideas while in a state of trance. See also his Quis JSerum Div, E&res,, 53. 

Yet a combination of certain dements from the ecstatic view of attaining to the 
unknoTO who is otherwise unknowable, is to be found in Philo, as it is to bo found in 
those Muslim writers who seek to explain the mode of prophethood. 
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acquainted witk tkeir realities, to tke utmost of his mortal power, 
and by that perpetual thought his speculation becomes so acute and 
powerful that divine matters and spiritual mysteries become revealed 
to his soul as self-evident matters. This clearness (manifestation) is 
such that the highly intelligent person has no need for syllogistic 
reasoning, because in the latter there has to be progress by degrees 
from lower to higher, whereas here in his illuminated reason there is 
such light and clearness that everything becomes manifest to him, 

(That is one alternative) otherwise his state may be as follows : 
Divine things may come to be received by hm without any progress 
towards them at all, but in the manner that the abstract matters in 
themselves descend upon the lofty enlightened mind by reason of 
mutual affinity. 

This second condition should therefore be understood in detail. 
Man^s progress is always in the following way : He progresses from the 
power of sense to the power of imagination, and from the power of 
imagination he advances to the power of thought, and from the power 
of thought he turns his attention to the power of reason. Then he has 
the perception of the realities of those tlungs which are in his intellect. 
This gradual progress is because all the powers are joined by spiritual 
links, as we have explained in the previous chapter in detail. But this 
form of progress becomes reversed in some dispositions, i.e., because 
the powers by reason of their conjunction become most powerful in 
receiving impressions and in effectiveness, the powers of some men 
come to overflow in the downward direction. In this case the reason 
begins to affect the power of thought, and the power of thought the 
power of presentation, and the power of presentation the sense. Then 
the man begins to see the realities of intelligibles, causes and origins 
in such a way as if their entity were in this world outside the mind 
(i.e., as if he were actually seeing these things outside the mind in the 
phenomenal world) and as though he saw them with his own eyes and 
heard them with his own ears, just as the sleeper sees in sleep resem- 
blances to sensibles in his imagination and thinks that he is seeing 
them externally. Similarly this man of highest rank observes intel- 
ligibles. And frequently the things which he perceives are correct, 
in some of them being good news for the future and in some fear and 
danger. And sometimes he regards intelligibles in their identical 
state, and in this case there is no need for interpretation ; and some- 
times he perceives them enigmatically (or obscurely), and then there is 
need for interpretation.^ 

There are various reasons for the difference of conditions, but there 
is no room for explanation of them in this book of ours. When the 

1 This scheme was afterwards used by Ibn Khaldun in the MuqaMvtm to his famous 
Universal History, Is Ibn Miskawaih the source for Ibn ]^aldUa or had they a common 
source I 
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power of the intellect prevails on the man of powerful unclerstauding 
and lively mind, then sensibles become, as it were, absent and separate 
jErom him, and in the power of presentation he so contemplates as it 
he descended to sensibles. In such a case, respecting anything the 
possessor of wain sees and hears he has no doubt or dubiety whatever, 
and the things perceived are exactly correct and worthy of credence. 
And because the past and future of those intolligibles arc one, the 
reverse of sensibles, therefore they are present and manifest together 
at the same time, i,e., as they contemplate past events so do they the 
future, and when they give information to the people of the world 
concerning the past and the future, it is proved correct. And when they 
compare what they perceive with those learned ones who discern 
reality, the revelations of both agree ^ ; for when the principles and 
causes are one, then the results must also be one. That is, although 
there is a difference in the mode of revelation and perception, never- 
theless the causes of the perception are one and so why should the 
consequences and results be not also one 1 So when they relate their 
perceived realities and inspired doctrines to those sages and philo- 
sophers who have obtained the realities by their own gradual advances 
and power of perception, the opinions of both agree, and so both 
prophets and philosophers confirm one another ; but rather the sages 
and philosophers are the first of all creatures to confirm the prophets, 
for both agree in the perception of those matters of reality. For the 
difference between them is only that the philosopher comes to his con- 
templation by advancing from the lower to the higher and the prophet 
has descended from the idgher to the lower to apprehend reality. Just 
as the distance from the higher plane to the lower is one but in reference 
to that person who is below is called ascent and in relation to that person 
who stands above is called descent, such is the case with these realities 
and contemplations, namely, that the philosopher ascends and the 
prophets descend and perceive ; but the realities are one. 

Nevertheless there is this difference : that by reason of the percep- 
tion of the power of presentation, those realities and quiddities are 
coloured with a corporeal and material colour ; because as material 
things ascend towards the reason they leave their original forms, so 
also when intellectual things descend to the power of imagination they 
adopt material forms appropriate to them. So when the true prophets 
observe and contemplate those intelligibles, their pure soul recognizes 
them and is convinced of their truth without doubt, because these 
are the realities which man perceives by gradual movement and 


^ c<moeption of the unity of reyelation and philosophy should bo com- 

par^ Im s_ discussion of the relations of philosophy and theology in K-Udb 
ul Maqcdfi vm bama sh SharVcM vmH hihmati mina^l iuM, Later days were to 
OTOTence a region &om the ideas eicpressed by MiskaWaih ; and A1 (^azzali, 
iOn laimiya and Ibn Hazm all wrote books in refutation of philosophy— thoueh they 
used philosophic method ! ^ ^ 
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thought, and so he has no doubt at all of their truth. Simflarly when 
thought descends and contemplates them there is no room for doubt. 

This degree is very extensive and the degrees of prophecy and the 
prophets’ orders in it are very diverse. Sometimes existing realities 
appear to these honoured persons quite clearly and there is nothing 
obscure in them, but sometimes some obscurity remains in them as 3 
a veil or curtain were hung between. And in the same way there is 
diversity in the perception of future things. Sometimes events which 
occur centuries afterwards, e.g., wars and seditions, are manifested 
and sometimes they contemplate conditions which are to happen even 
after thousands of years. 

The honoured prophets, on whom be peace, had to adopt a style of 
explanation which was near to the understanding and could benefit all 
classes of men in common, in order to proclaim their message and 
teach men. So they used riddles and proverbial sayings which, beside 
being commonly understood, satisfied the elect also. Each man was 
informed by the prophet’s word according to the extent of his intel- 
ligence and power, and received admonition and wisdom. And when 
these honoured persons see that the intelligence of some follower and 
believer is great, they instruct him the more according to the breadth 
of his understanding. Thus we know without doubt that the Prophet 
did not instruct Abu Huraira in the way that he instructed Lord ‘Ali. 
Likewise what he taught to intelligent Arabs he did not teach to 
Bedouins and wild Arabs. For knowledge for the soul is as food for 
the body and the perfection of food is that it should preserve the body, 
perfect its form and make it increase in power. If too much and too 
strong food is given to a weak body then it wiU not be able to digest it, 
and it will be a danger to its life ; and so, contrary to the intention, 
the body will become sick. It is the same in the case of knowledge. 
If a load beyond its power is put upon the soul then instead of its 
being benefited, it is injured. In teaching knowledge it is fittiag to 
adopt that expedient which is resorted to m the case of food for a 
child of tender years. It is first given milk to drink and the gradually 
soft and light foods are given for a long time till it becomes able to eat 
heavy foods like meat and oom.^ If heavy food is given at once then 
the child will get sick and sometimes die. We think that what we have 
said will be sufficient for the understanding of this abstruse subject. 

CAP. V. THAT THE INTELLECT IS A KING WHO RULES AND DOMINATBS 
ALL CREATED THINGS NATURALLY ^ 

The rank which the Creator conferred on the Intellect surpasses aU 
other ranks, because all generated and created things are less than the 

^ Cf. Alexandrian idea of two classes of men. 

» For the kingship of reason see De Anima, I, v. 410h, 10 ff. and John of Damascus : 
Ve JPide OHhod., U, xU 94, 928), “ The reasoning part naturaUy bears sway 
over that which is devoid of reason.” 
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intellect and depend on it. Furthermore, the intelloc.t, by nuison of 
excellencies and perfections, confers benefits upon all, aud is iluj cause 
of assistance reaching them. 

Althou^ some contingent things, by reason of their remoteness 
from the intellect and their contamination witli bodily defilement, 
withdraw from obedience to it, nevertheless, when they catch but a 
glimpse of its bright countenance, they immediately bow the head in 
reverence before it. Thus Reason is like a King who remains secluded 
from his servants and slaves, but while they are unable to see him, 
keeps observing them. For this reason they oppose and disobey him, 
thinking bim not to be present. And they tliink he docs not see them, 
but when he lifts the veil and his servants come to know that he is 
looking at them, as soon as they see him, they make their obeisance 
to him and cease their opposition. 

It is the characteristic of beasts that they naturally fear man and 
serve him, although some animals are so strong that several men could 
not restrain them, and if they were to seize several men would defy 
their united efforts to get free. Thus in power and might all those 
animals are stronger than man, but one man can rule many strong 
beasts and make them serve him. This superiority is duo to intellect. 
It is also the case that among men, ordinary people when they come 
across any person who possesses a greater portion of intellect, obey 
and fear him, e.g., the chief of a village, and such will themselves bo 
subject to those who are superior to them in intellect, e.g., a ruler, a 
judge, a governor or a viceroy. 

The reason for this is that the intellect is naturally served and 
obeyed. Wherever it is found, it makes other things subject to itself. 
It is found more in ordinary people than in animals, and so they are 
obeyed by animals ; more in chiefs than in common people, and there- 
fore ordinary people obey them. Proceed in this way and you will 
discover that the one in whom is the greatest intellect, will bo obeyed 
and served by all the universe. It does sometimes happen that a man 
is thought to have more intellect than he really has, and be is obeyed 
on that account. Sometimes it happens that people who love to 
dominate and rule, wish to become leaders by their wickedness and 
cunning. They give proof of quick intelligence and cunning, and make 
people obedient to them by ostentation and display and they often 
succeed in their object. 

By this it will have become clear to our readers how noble and 
excellent is the rank of the intellect and that it is naturally served and 
obeyed. All contingent things are inferior to it, and they are its 
servants and subjects, deriving help and assistance from it. For the 
nobility and plenitude of the intellect is intrinsic (essential), and there 
is no intrusion of display in it. There are some cases in which by osten- 
tation, or by chance, or by good luck, some persons attain to rule and 
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become the objects of service, but there is no occasion to describe 
such here. Should it be fittiug this will be related later. 

We have dealt with this subject in a separate chapter so that it may 
be learned that people, in the time of the prophets, see with their own 
eyes those effects of the pure intellect of the prophets, which we learn 
only by report and hearsay {T^abr wa sam^). For this reason the people 
naturally obeyed them and dedicated their life and property to them, 
even coming to regard as enemies their own friends and kmdxed and 
the people of their own households for the sake of the prophets. 
Furthermore, they feared them in a way that they would not fear 
even a tyrannising kmg, unparalleled ia awe, wielding armies, victorious 
and conquering ; and this notwithstandmg that a king gives honour 
and wealth to his warriors and fulfils their legitimate and illegitimate 
desires, in contrast to the prophets, who forbid and prohibit people's 
illegitimate lusts and pleasures. 

The real cause of this fear and subservience which we have described 
is that men and animals are subordinate to him whom they find to be 
greater in intellect, and the effects of whose intellect they observe. 

Here it may be objected that some people, even in the time of the 
prophets, declared them to be false, and instead of rendering homage 
and submission, were at enmity with them, and instead of regarding 
them with reverence, held themselves to be the more honourable. 
This doubt is the result of limited observation and lack of thought, 
for in the natural properties of all things it always happens accidentally 
that a person, for some special reason or some particular object, goes 
contrary to his natural virtue. Likewise, opponents and infidels were 
all at pains to decline to confirm the truth of the prophet and to render 
obedience to him. Often the reasons for opposition are exceedingly 
strong. For instance, they do not obey the commandments for fear 
of the loss of their leadership, or for fear of losing their desires and 
pleasure, on account of covetousness, or else because the love of 
following the ancient customs of their forefathers prevents them from 
submission, etc. 

But what we have said is simply an account of the natural property 
of the intellect, that wherever it is it is obeyed and that the majority 
of people will submit to him in whom it is strong. And it is the rule 
for natural things that no trouble or difficulty faces a man when he 
sets himself to act according to them. On the other hand, there are 
accidents which are adventitious to every natural thing. B.g., it 
often happens that a man’s nature demands some particular thing, 
but for some other reason he leaves what is natural to him and chooses 
what is contrary to it, so doing something in violation of his soul and 
conscience. E.g., he is cowardly but makes a show of bravery, stingy 
bub makes a parade of generosity, unjust by nature, but for some 
advantage or under compulsion does justice. Such examples are 
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numerous, and it is a strange calamity for man. Such a man is called 
rm‘jib. 


OAT. VI. SHOvraro ophat tbdb vision is a part op prophmthood 

We have already spoken of the conditions of the reality of the soul 
and its natural movement. Taken in conjunction with this and by the 
description of prophethood and the reason for sleep this doctrine will 
become well fixed in the mind. 

The reality of sleep is as follows. When the soul becomes tired of 
using the instruments of sense, it becomes detached from them to 
take rest and so leaves the instruments of sense unemployed. The 
condition which supervenes is called sleep. This taking of rivst is 
essential because the senses are bodily instruments and like all bodies 
they tire with labour and weariness falls upon them. At such a time 
it is necessary for them to rest and for the nature during rest to nuike 
up the deficiency which has resulted by working.’' The o.\nraplo of 
this is that the eyes fulfil their task of seeing in the following manner. 
In the arteries within the brain pure spirit comes into the hollow nerve 
which reaches the pupil of the eye. That spirit is so subtle that, 
passing through the layers of the eye, it becomes dissipated and being 
turned into a ray issues from the pupil of the eye. This ray comple- 
ments the light from without and the ray which results in the crystal- 
line lens of the inside of the eye becomes saturated with the light which 
proceeds from the things seen. This condition is called sight. 

So when man perceives things in this way and the refined and pure 
spirit becomes quite dissipated, turbid and impure spirit takes its 
place. In such circumstances trouble and pain in the eyes is expe- 
rienced and the man appears to be seeing but dimly, or as if there 
were sand m his eyes. The eye resembles a reservoir idled with clear 
water. If there is a hole in it, then first the clear water will issue forth 
and afterwards turbid and muddy water. So if its vent bo closed 
and it be again filled with water, the reservoir will remain in its original 
condition. Otherwise all its water will be exhausted. Likewise, if 
from within the eye the pure spirit is exhausted, it is necessary for its 
vent to be closed and the eyelids 'to be closed so that the pure spirit, 
which is the means ■to sight, should gather again. And this condition 
has to bo prolonged in order that the action of the eyes should move 
according to its natural fitness (rmyrS). The name for this rest is 
“ sleep ” which, according to the explanation given, is necessary for 
the eyes and aU the senses. Therefore in this case the senses become 
idle and the soul does not get any opportunity to move. But it is 
impossible for the soul to remain idle. Thus when it does not find 
any external particulars 'to perceive, it turns towards those particulars 
which it has previously perceived by sense, and which have been stored 
* De Sotm, et Vigil., i. 464a, 26 ff. 
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up in til© power of memory. It now be^bis to occupy itself with these 
by fon^g compositions of some particulars with others. By this 
composing and occupation of itself, the perception which it obtains is 
sometimes strange and rare, as if it were seeing unseen things. E.g., 
it sees a man flying, and a camel riding on some bird, or a cow with a 
body smaller than a man’s, and such kinds of false composition. All 
these are called confused dreams {ad^dth vl aJddm) which cannot 
be interpreted. 

But when the soul turns its attention in sleep towards the intellect, 
and is not occupied in the perception of sensibles, it observes those 
things which are to occur in the future. Now if in this observation 
it has complete enjoyment and perfect insight then whatever it sees 
is true and correct and has no need for interpretation, for the soul 
sees it in its real identity. But if the attention is less, then what it 
sees is enigmatic and symbolical and needs interpretation. This is 
called true vision.^ This is awareness {Mabr) and prophethood, 
because this is always the state of the prophet and this condition 
overwhelms him whether asleep or awake. Other people only have 
this condition in sleep, and then only now and again, and this quality 
cannot be gained by instruction and learning or by volition. There- 
fore, if once in a lifetime a person has a dream of this sort, he should 
ponder deeply on the state of the soul and its happiness, and under- 
stand that the happiness of the soul is an everlasting boon. So he 
should try to gain it and gain also the true happiness of the two worlds, 
the present and the hereafter. 

CAP. vn. THE DIPPEEENOE BETWEEN PROPHETHOOD AND 
SOOTHSAVING ^ 

It seems proper here to discuss the nature of soothsaying and then 
show the difference between soothsaying and prophethood. This sort 
of power of the soul is often manifested at a time when the mission 
of some prophet is near. The reason for this is that when a “ shape ” 
comes to be produced in the heavens by which some important matter 
or great change in the universe is to take place, from the beginning of 
the manifestation of that form till it is completely and perfectly 
manifested, several existenoes appear in the world of manifestation 
which approximate to the perfect things intended, but are imperfect 
because their cause, i.e., the heavenly shape is still incomplete. But 
when that shape appears in the heavens complete and perfect, there is 
produced in the universe a perfect existence necessitated by the shape. 

^ A departure from true Aiistotelianism, cf. Be SormUs and De Bivin. per Somnum^ 
passim, 

* It should be noted that there is a similar juxtaposition in the discussion of prophet- 
hood and the difference between prophethood and soothsaying, in the MuqaddiTm of 
Ibn Khaldttn. 
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But such an existence appears in the place of manifestation for only a 
short time, because the heavens are at all times making diverse move- 
ments and rapidly changing shape. So the perfect power necessitating 
that particular sktpe appears only in one person or in two or throe. 
Such person or persons accept the effect of the shape perfectly and 
completely grasping it perfect the power. Thus the man who is bom 
at about the same time, before the perfect completion of the shape, 
will be deficient in power and the greater distance ho is from the 
perfect shape, the more deficient in power will he be. 

The effect of this perfect shape is manifested in this universe in 
prophethood. And the effects of the defective shapes come to mani- 
festation in the form of soothsaying. For this reason, a single person 
obtains prophethood only after a long period or in certain periods 
perhaps two or three persons are honoured with the blessed prerogative 
of vmM. 

Now as the power of guidance of the common people is exercised 
in various countries and cities, to fulfil this requirement the Lord 
Creator, ^oiious and subUme, sometimes sends prophets into several 
cities and countries, and sometimes gathers more than one in a single 
city. So when prophethood becomes manifested — ^the complete 
effect of that perfect shape — ^the imperfection and wciikncss of the 
powers produced before and after it arc most apparent in comparison 
with the perfect power of prophecy. Therefore at the time of the 
appearance of every prophet there is more fieequent occurrence of 
thmgs to be displayed in their perfection and completoucss only by 
means of the prophet of high degree. Wherefore the lejimed among the 
mwtakdlimun have said : “In that nation which lays claim to perfect 
ability and consummate excellence in some particular quality, Allah 
sends a prophet perfect in that very quality, in order to amaze and 
render impotent such people by the miracle of the manifestation of 
Lis perfection, and they are not able to perform anything comparable 
with it in any way. The advantage of this is that if another sort of 
miracle wrate given to that sublime prophet, the people would say 
that he had ^hibited something of which they had no knowledge, 
and that if they had possessed such knowledge, they could liave dis- 
played something better than it.” 

This true statement of the learned exponents of dialectic is in acco]> 
dance with our exposition, and they have ezgplained the matter most 
fittingly. 

Now the condition of the soothsayer should be considered carefully. 
When he feels this power (of soothsaying) in his soul he uses conscious 
^ ^ to perfect the power, but because in itself the power is imperfect, 
it is mai^ested in sensible things, and the soothsayer shows such signs 

^ The difference urged is the aitidciaUty of the soothsayer’s methods compared with 
the spontaneity of the prophet. Cf. Cicero ; X>e JDivin,, i. 18. 
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as people see in- omens, or in divination by the fdght of birds {zajr), 
or like some people who make a clatter with gravel so that the atten- 
tion may be drawn in a certain direction and other similar devices, 
the soothsayer makes similar motions in order to reply to people’s 
questions. Sometimes he speaks in rhyme and verse in which he is at 
pains to use metre and rhyme. By this it is his purpose to draw the 
attention away from the senses and occupy it with his speech. Thus 
by such contrivances his soul becomes detached and the effect of 
soothsaying becomes powerful. And what he says with his tongue 
has its effect on his heart. 

By these forms and devices what he foretells is sometimes in accor- 
dance with fact and sometimes not. This is because he desires to 
perfect his deficiency, but because he is trying to perfect himself and 
is in himself imperfect, he is sometimes true and sometimes untrue, 
and in consequence of his irresolute and unstable condition he does not 
credit his own predictions. So with the idea that if he predicts some- 
thing quite clearly and it should turn out false he will have a “ bad 
market ” and lose his reputation among the common people, he fre- 
quently uses ambiguous and general statements which are capable of 
being interpreted in two ways. Sometimes he deceives and gives 
messages which are in themselves nonsensical. Often in rega:^ to 
some matter which is placed before him there is no movement of his 
soul and so he says something by conjecture. Sometimes some sooth- 
sayers are near to the final limit of humanity and some are far off, 
and so in soothsaying there are various degrees and ranks. 

Nevertheless the honoured prophets, on whom be peace, have this 
distmotion and difference from all soothsayers that in the prediction 
of soothsaying there is bound to be falsehood, and secondly the sooth- 
sayer often makes claim to impossibilities. For some things are revealed 
to them which are apparently impossible, but because of the imper- 
fection of their power they cannot mteipret them correctly. Therefore 
they relate them as they are, without interpretation or attention. 
And because they cannot possibly happen they are proved to be signs 
of imperfection. 

If by chance some soothsayer is true and of sound opinion, then he 
does not go beyond his rearl degree and original station, and fuUy 
understands his own ability and condition. When such a truth- 
loving and intelligent soothsayer learns about the message and mission 
of some true prophet chosen by the Absolute Creator, he immediately 
believes on him, and is the first to confirm his prophethood and to 
accept and perform the submission as, e.g., Sawad b. Qarib and Tulay- 
ha, etc,, of whom it is reported that these were most enlightened 
soothsayers and that they believed on the Prophet with a true heart, 
were reckoned among the perfectly believing companions, and died 
happily in Islam. 


T.O.T. 
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CAP. VIII. OP THE PROPHET WITH A COMMISSION AND THE PROPHET 
WITHOUT A COMMISSION (MUItSAL WA GTTAYR MURSAL) 

The Prophet with a message is distinguished from all mankind in 
many characteristics and qualities, among which one special charac- 
teristic is that the excellent qualities and perfect excellencies gathered 
together in the prophet without a message arc found in no other 
man, and in respect to this concourse of virtues he is the most 
noble and excellent of all mankind. But the case of the prophet 
without a message is that many realities of things are revealed 
to him and by the outpouring from the presence of the Lord 
Creator, glorious and sublime, he is benefited and illuminated 
according to his dignity and spirituality. And he has such 
spirituality and God-givon enlightenment that he has no need to 
progress from lower to higher by instruction and gradual progress, 
but the realities manifested to him he is tmder no command to bring 
and preach to others. 

Por this reason it is not necessary for such to pass beyond or descend 
from the power of thought to the power of imagination in what is 
revealed to them. Nevertheless this honour is vouchsafed to them 
that they can hear with the ear the commands and declarations of the 
True Giver which are addressed to them, and this lofty quality is 
called inward converse (communion — muncyat). 

Any man honoured with the rank of prophet with a commission is 
the most noble and distinguished of men and ho is sot apart by the 
peculiar grace of the Creator and commanded to preach and guide. 
Thus if the prophets without a commission give counsel and admoni- 
tion, and guide people to goodness and holiness, then this is only on 
account of their kindness and goodwill. Otherwise it is no official 
duty of theirs, and it is not obligatory on them from Allah that they 
should guide people. 

In the prophet sent with a message there are numerous qualities, 
hut in one not sent with a message there are only eleven qualities 
necessary. Of these, ten are found also in means and khaVifas who are 
substitutes for the prophets. But there is one quality which is peculiar 
to the prophet without a message which is not found in vtnaans, i.e., 
that the prophet without a message has a special power by reason of 
which he comprehends the favours and illuminations of the divine, 
and there is no necessity that he should gradually progress and seek 
wisdom and morality by the method of pMosophy. 

CAP. rx. OP THE KINDS OP REVELATION (WABfl) 

The kinds of waTa must be as many as the different sorts of powers 
of the soul, because the graces and favours which flow from the Divine 
Presence upon the rational soul in the form of walm are received by the 
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soul either by all its powers or by some of them. Therefore the kiuds 
of waU are to be held distinct in reference to each respective power. 
As to the first classification, there are two kinds of powers in the soul ; 
one is sense and the other intellect \ of each of these there are many 
kinds, and those kinds may be stiU further divided until the particulars 
of the kinds of soul are found to be infinite and innumerable. It is 
because there are numerous instruments and perceptions of the soul 
that there are these numbers of classes and there is a separate and 
distinct name and class for each one. 

The powers of the soul found in the senses are also of various kinds. 
Certain kinds of senses are such as may be included in the plant order, 
and others in the order of brute beasts. Some senses can be reckoned 
as belonging to the plane of humanity. Sense of this degree is the 
highest and most noble in rank of all the senses, i.e., sense of hearing 
and sense of sight. 

We have already set forth in detail that the effect of the soul which 
the animal accepts in the first place, is the sense of touch found in the . 
kind of animal called the shell-dweller. Sense superior to this is taste 
and smell which is found in many creeping thmgs and moths, etc. 
Then in the final stage, when the animal receives the forms of the‘powers 
of hearing and sight, the most noble animal is produced as we have 
previously sufficiently indicated and have explained by examples and 
clarification. 

By this account it is intended to explain that the senses of hearing 
and sight are nobler than all the other senses for the reason that they 
are both simpler than the other and have less contamination from the 
material,^ for both of these senses receive the forms of things without 
coming into contact with them, in contrast to the other senses, which 
cannot receive the effect of a sensed thing without contact or inter- 
mingling with bodies and without material change, i.e., without being 
brought into contact with the sensed body, they can have no sensation 
of it. 

Now because the forms of the realities which light upon the soul 
from above have no admixture and commerce with- matter, therefore 
they cannot go further than the senses of hearing and sight, because 
it is beyond the capacity and power of the other senses, to receive 
such realities in any way on account of their materiality. And besides, 
when the noble realities and simple natures reach the hearing and 
sight and so terminate, it is certain that a faint effect of matter will 
be produced in them as though the shadow of matter had fallen upon 
them ’; and they will be clothed to some extent in material garb. 
However, those realities cannot accept materiality or turbidity to 
any greater extent for if they did those simple natures (ma^dm) would 


1 Of. De Smsu, v. 445a, 5 ff., where there is a division of the senses into tactual and 
those which use a medium. 
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be deprived of their simplicity and abstractness and this is quite 
impossible.^ 

It has thus been sho^vm and proved that the kinds of revelation 
must be as numerous as there are kinds of powers of the soul. Never- 
theless three kinds of powers of animals ate excluded, namely, those 
which are to be foimd in brute beasts and those which are close to 
plants. These are the sense of touch, taste and smell upon wliich 
revelation cannot alight. A powerful degree of wah% is when with 
the exception of these three the soul receives it by means of all the 
remaining powers. Still more powerful and better than this is when 
the soul receives and perceives revelation by means of a few powers, 
and the highest and best degree of waM is when the soul receives it 
by a single power. 

CAP. X. THE DEPEEBENOE BETWEEN THE PBOPHET AND THE FALSE 

PEOPHET 

Althou^ the difference between the prophet and the false prophet 
is plain to the intelligent thinker and well-informed philosopher, it is 
hidden from those people who are vulgar or who would consider 
themselves elect but in reality resemble the vulgar in thought and 
discernment. Therefore it seems fitting that we should describe in 
brief this difference also, so that the subject of this book may be 
completed and that there may not be excessive length. 

We have, with great detail and by the method of argument proved 
that all prophets and messengers (Cfod’s blessing be on them I) are by 
virtue of that special degree, the most excellent, noble and distinguished 
of mankind. And as the vul^ and the elect,® the needy people of 
mankind are dependent on gaining worldly pleasures and always remain 
absorbed in them, the exalted prophets have no need at all of these 
(iesires and pleasures. And by reason of their absorption in the reali- 
ties and spiritual apprehensions with which they have become familiar, 
their attention is always cut off absolutely jfrom these pleasures. 

These reverend persons perceive such simple natures and noble 
realities in two ways. One is that they see such realities with their 
own eyes in ordinary waking life, and hear them with their own ears, 
as we have explained in one chapter hearing and sight and its pos- 

^ This lesKk veiy like a description of clairroyaace and olaiiandienoo. There is, 
noweyer, a slight incemsistenoy in the whole and it is, that when prophothood is first 
explamed, the link with the divine is assumed to be the Intellect, whi<i is directly 
moved and by which divine movement a process is set going from tho higher to the 
lower. In this c^pter» however, we fall from this high estate to the idea of the soul’s 
roception of V3a^% by mea^ of sense. The author is not clear. It cannot much matter 
n the iiutial movem^t is from the intellect and descends to the sense whether the 
^so^t is to one activity of the soul or not. It may be that the author’s twAft.-nj-ng js 
that inferior forms of vjcm may affect the lower powers of the soul with certain exoep- 
is movS^ highest form of imjt is when only the intellectuai power of the soul 

* Cf, ^vision of men into two classes in the Alexandrian school. , 
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sibiKty in. detail. Such knowledge and perception is one of the states 
of revelatipn, the exposition of which is that the preliminary effect of 
this true reality, when it is poured out from above is in the distinguish- 
ing power of the prophet, i.e., in his intellect. After that, by reason 
of the power of the effect, it goes on affecting the other powers inferior 
to the intellect and reaches the final powers in the downward direc- 
tion, i.e., those powers which are on the animal plane, namely, sense 
of hearing and sight. The second method of the perception of realities 
is that they hear but they do not see, as though they hear from behind 
a curtain. God refers to these two forms of waM in His word when He 
says : It is not for any mortal for God to speak to bim except by 
waM, or from behind a veil or by sending a messenger and inspiring, 
by His pe rm i s sion, what He pleases ” {Sura xiii. 50). 

When the prophets hear revelation of the second mode fear and awe 
fall on them, after which they are put at ease and the degree of con- 
viction and assurance is attained. In any ease in both forms of revela- 
tion such reverend persons are commanded by the Divine Majesty to 
bring to their follows the reaUties and spiritual apprehensions {ma‘arif) 
received by them, and to guide them by beautfful ways into the straight 
path, in order that thus they may rectify the morals and maunATH of 
the people, and extricating the souls of the common people" from the 
mire of ignorance and misguidance, illuminate and purify them ; as 
though the prophets are the curers of the distresses of the soul, as 
physicians cure the diseases of the body. 

It is the duty of the prophet to cause people to walk by the Holy 
Law which is like a ford through water. For a path in the water' is 
called shcm‘a, and so the Arabs used the name shan'a for religion 
because religion is the way of guidance. 

Because the prophets are commanded to preach the commandments 
of God they have to undergo many persecutions and difficulties in 
this task and have to bear such troubles and hardships that death is 
nothing in comparison. For this reason, in the performance of this 
duty these reverend people do not fear even death.^ Any man with 
the above qualities, i.e., who is honoured with the robe of prophethood, 
has a special property and wonderful power to wm hearts and to give 
satisfaction by the bounty-scattering word. And such confirmation 
of the divine is obtained that he draws all men to his commands and 
opinion, and subjects them. And to make clear his lofty purpose and 
make it commonly imderstood, he can bring parables suitable to the 
occasion and the subject, and by 'means of them guide the common 
people. Again, in the prophet there is a special power to manifest 

^ In general speaking smooth, things with a desire for popularity wonld seem to be 
a mark which tho Jews recognized for the false prophet, oee 1 Kings xii. But there 
is always tho criterion not mentioned by Miskawaih, namely, the radical difference in 
the conception of God held by the false and the true prophets. 
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those obscure realities and subtle meaning in various ways. In all 
there are in the prophet upwards of forty distinguishing characteristics 
which are found in no other men. 

But the false prophet (mutanabbl) is the opposite of the prophet 
because he desires to obtain worldly pleasures and desires, and true 
prophets desire to forsake these. So if the false prophet is covetous of 
property together with honour and marriage, good food and clothes, 
etc., no matter how he tries to hide his purpose and prevent it becoming 
known to the public, at last the veil is pierced and in a short time he 
becomes demeaned and dishonoured in the eyes of men. For lie keeps 
hankering after pleasures and lusts and is continually in anxiety to 
obtain them, and so, in spite of concealment, in some way or other, his 
glaring quest of the world comes to men’s notice in Ms motions and his 
rests. It often happens that in the beginning, by the cunning practices 
and devices of the false prophet, people of ordinary intolligcnce come 
to be deceived by him, especially when he adopts silence and conti- 
nence, abstinence and devotion and, to gain the attention of people, 
spends little on himself and is generous to others. Moreover, some- 
times he displays such jugglery and trickery that the less intelligent 
public conceives these to be miracles and comes to consider him as a 
prophet sort by God. At such a time, when they inquire from him the 
realities of things and matters of origin and of the hereafter (source 
and return), about wMoh it is customary to inquire from prophets 
and wMch the vulgar and the elect alike arc avid to learn, there is no 
help for him except that he should give a reply by one of the methods 
previously mentioned. Firstly, he refers to something about the 
things in question related in the heavenly books sent down on the 
prophets or in the traditions about them, and replies to those who 
believe in him almost in the same words. But the false prophet cannot 
expound or comment on the traditions of the prophets or verses of the 
heavenly books, because in them are parables according to fact, but 
the obscure words and symbols of such verses and traditions are 
ambiguous, and the understanding of them is not the work of every 
man. Secondly, when questioned, the false prophet gratuitously 
invents some oracle of his own and thus gives his reply in such a manner 
(i.e., his speech is not God’s Word). And because he is most assuredly 
unacquainted with the subtle meanings and deep doctrines (about 
wMch he is asked) and replies without the divine corroboration, Ms 
speech is confused; one thing he says contradicts another, an,d 
numerous discrepancies are found in Ms replies. By such contradiction 
and discrepancy, observant and thoughtfod people &id out that he is 
not genuine and not sent by God. 

We have now satisfactorily set out the three doctrines of the 
Being of God, the Conditions of the Soul, the Prophethood. More 
detailed and amplified treatment would have been contrary to the 
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brevity laid down as a condition for this book, and so an esjilanation 
tbns far is dcoraed sufficient. 

We will give an account of those subjects which require greater 
detail and exposition in our book Al Fam al AMm which is about to 
be written, if God pleases ; and it is He who vouchsafes assistance. 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Ablutions^ 36 
abrogation, 80 f . 
abstraction, 181 f. 

accidents {accidens), 64, 114 f., 118, 120 
accommodation in teaching, 55, 173 
activity or actuality, 64, 102, 126, 137 
adoptianism, 44, 58 f. 

Alexandria, 3 f . ; theological school, 
46 ; eclecticism of, 46 ; Jewish 

teachers of, 52 f. ; Christian teachers 
of, 53 ; orthodoxasts, 53 
allegorism {vide ta'w%l\ 50, 54 f., 66 f., 
101 

almsgiving, 36 
Alogi, 60 

alteration (kind of motion), 102 
Angels : in Qur’an, 22 ft. ; Holy Spirit 
an angel, 23 ; and jinn, 23 f . ; Christ 
an angel ? 28 f * ; called *abd in Qur’an, 
so ; called rasul in Q., 30 
animal, 141, 160 
animal power, 95 
Annunciation, 13, 26, 29 
anthropomorphism, 78 f., 112 f. 

Antioch, 3, 45, 49 f., 54, 61, 63 
Aphthartodocetists, 3 
apollinarianism, 61 
Apologists, 64, 66 
Apostles* Creed, 66 
Arabic, 4 

arianism, 28 f., 59 f. 

aristotelianism and Aristotle (see also 
under ‘‘ Authors and Books ”), 3 ff., 
47, 48-53 paesim, 61, 62, 64 f., 84 fif., 
90 f., 107, 113, 116, 122, 123, 130, 131, 
133, 137, 145 

asceticism, 16, 34 f., 40, 70 t, 73, 83, 
99 fE., 166 fi. 

Ash‘arites, 63, 151 
Asia (Christians in), 2 
atomism, 97, 159 

augmentation (kind of motion), 102 


B 

begetting (crude ideas of), 72 
Bidpai, Babies of, 4 
Black Stone (Ka‘aba), 65, 68 
blessedness of soul, 139 f.; urge to, 
143 ff. ; degrees of, 154 f. 
blood, 132 

body, 102 1, 109 jBf., 113 f., 116, 116 f., 
118 fE., 128 f., 130 ff., 134, 136 f., 
148-162 passim, 165, 163-168 


Book (Heavenly), 26; mother of the, 
25; of Fate, 26; of Law, 25 f. ; 
God’s knowledge in a, 26 
brain, 132, 166 f., 168, 169 , 

Buddhism, 4 
burning bush, 11 
Byzantium, 2, 59 


C 

Cappadocia (school of theology), 48 f. 

cause, 84, 106 £E., 100 f., 113 f. ; motor, 
104 f. ; effective, 105 f., 100 ; composite, 
107 ; accidental, 108 ; instrumental, 
108 ; e>x necessitate natural, 109 ; simple, 
107 f. 

change (kind of motion), 102, 116 f., 
126 ; of form requires outside agency, 
117 

China, Christians in, 2 

Christ : only a man ? 28 ; humanity of, 
49, 82 ; Ebionitos on, 58 ; Monarenians 
on, 60 ; Second Adam, 20, 32 ; called 
*abd in the Qur’an, 30 ; prophets called 
Him “servant,” 74; Why did He 
pray? 74; called rasiil in Q., 30; 
denial of divinity in Q., 31 ; divinity 
questioned, 74; in IJ^wan us Safa, 
37 1; events of His life, etc,, 70; 
death of, 79 f. ; crucifixion of in Q., 
30 ; crucifixion of, 30, 67, 79 f. ; 
sinless, 74 ; ascetic, 40 f , ; virgin 
birth of, 59, 67 ; an angel ? 28, 32 ; 
a spirit in the Qur’an, 29; Messiah 
in Q., 32 ; works miracles, 12 f., 33, 
36; the Paraclete, 33; in Muslim 
tradition, 36 fi. ; a sign of the Last 
Bay, 34 ; “ Word ” in the Qur’an, 29 ; 
two natures in, 73 f. ; “ Why callest 
thou Me good f ” 74 ; divinity of, 
68, 73 ; controversy of the Person of 
Christ in the Church, 44 fi., 72 ff. ; 
docetism, 30 f. 

Chnstianity : Muhammad’s acquaintance 
with, 2, 32 f., 57 f., 65 ; relations of 
Arabs with, 2; in Asia, 2; con- 
troversies in, 4, 28, 44 f. ; influence on 
Islam, 6, 42 ff. ; in Muslim tradition, 
36 fi. ; provided theological back- 
ground for Islam, 42 ff.'; Was it 
properly presented to Islam ? 43, 67 f. ; 
fashionable by law, 45 ; a new philo- 
sophy, 71 

Christology: of the Qur’an, 27 ff, ; 
general, 50, 57, 68-61 passim, 66, 
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66 if., 71 f 72 it. (Ht?o also Logos, Clod 
the Son, Incarnation, ole.). 

Church : Eastorn, 45, <>2 ; Syrian, 45 
clairvoyance and olairauduuico, IB2 
colour, 12G f. 

composition, 100 f., 115, 1U2 
ooncupisciblo i)Owor, 107, IJU 156 
contemplation, MS 
oorpoi’oal form, 115, 116 
corporeal uni verso, 141) f. 
corruption of ScsripliiTf', 58 
copniption (kind of motion), 102, 124 
creation, 53, 07, 75, 77, 87, 112 ff. ; 

coniinuoua, 114 f. ; ox nihUo, 116 IT. 
Creator (see God), 
crucifixion, 67 f., 70 it 


1 ) 


death, 132 it., MO 
definition, 64 
deification, 71 
deism, 53 
Domiurgo, 130 
demonstration, 112 
desins 155 
detachment, 07 

dialectic (see also *JIm vl Kallim)^ 51, 53, 
641 

differentia, 64 
dimousious, 12 L 

spiritualities n<»l. ditn(Mwional, 1,50 f. 
diminution (kind of motiorO* 102 
disciples of Christ (in .‘Mtislim story), 30 
disposition, 118, 120 
divorce, 36 

docotioism, 30 f., 58, 70 
doctrine: absoiKH?! of rigidity in cJirly 
statement of, 56 ; Quranic, 17 If. 
dreams, 176 f. 
dualism, 84, 86, 87 


Ebionites, 32, 58 
Eden (heavotdy), 20 

offoots : diverse frtnn same cause, 107 ; 
impoBsiblo without cause, 108 
plagnes of, 11 

elements, 40, 041, 103 1, 121 1, 163 
emanation, 47, 50 1, 84 1, 106 1, 308, 113, 
116 1 

eschatology : of QurTin, 33 f. ; of the 
Cappadooia School, 44) 
esoteric i.caching and di8<uplino, 49, 
54 f. (boo alw) jnyHticiHTtt and Sufism), 
eternity, 105, 110 f. 
ether, I JO 
Eucharist, 12 1, 40 
evil, creation of, 67, 134 


exegesis : Ongen, 48 ; Paulus Persa, 86 
oxemifiars (Platonist), 109 
oxistMoe: aooidontal, 104 ; essential, 
m f. ; RT^es of, 158 f. ; plant world, 
15,) f . ; animal, 161 1 j human, 162 f. 


falsity, 144 f. 

J^\te, Book of, 26 
fear in religion, 16 , 33 
I^’irdaus (see Paradise), 34 
J^'lood, the, 10 

flux, OOf., 114, 116, 116, 136 

food, ritual restrictions, 36 

form, 49, 64 ; sensible, impressed on 

L’ 3®^' ^26 f. S ^eial, 115, 
ins IT., 120 I.; scq[ucnce in existence 
and non-oxistcnce, 117, 118 f. 
freewill, 61 £F., 67 f., 80 
future life, 1481, 3521 


G 

generation (land of motion), 102 
gonna, 64 

“ Glory of God,” 71, 137 (see also Barz ul 
Bari), 

gnosis, 54, 67, 347 1 
gnosticism, 4, 44, 57, 58 1, 86 
God : the Abidhig, 20 ; above all liJke- 
nc^sB, 112 1 ; arguments for His 
oxistonce, 93 1 ; argument from 

motion, 101 the AlBictor, 20; 
All-knowing, 38; All-seeing, 18; 

Ample, 19 ; His anger, 20 ; attributes 
of, 17 ff., 78 1, 112 ; the Avenger, 39 ; 
His Being, 17, 78 f. ; common con- 
sent of philosophers concerning His 
existence, 98 ff. ; Creator, 18, 19, 21, 
113 1 ; Equitable, 21 ; His Essence 
not known, 111 ; eternal, 106, 110 f.; 
existence of, 93 ; existence essential 
to, 105, 110 f. ; Exalted, 19 ; the 
Favourer, 20 ; Faithful, 18 ; the First 
and the Last, 20 ; Forgiving, 18, 20 ; 
the Fomer, 19 ; is not in a genus, 112 ; 
the Gatherer, 19; the Giver, 19; 

Grace of, 22, 62 ; grace, righteousness 
and trutli in O.T., 22 ; the Great, 19; 
tlie Guardian, 18 ; the Guides 18 ; the 
Hearer, 19; the Hindeier, 20; the 
Holy, 18 ; incoiporeal, 75 f., 78, 109 1, 
112; modo of attribution in senau 
emimntiori, 11], 113; Judges, 18, 22; 
Justice of, 21 ; knowledge of Qod : 
not by reason, 78, 93 ; by reason, 93 ; 
analogical, 99 f . ; self-evident, 99 ; the 
Living. 19 ; the Lord, 21 ; love of, 
62; the Herciful, 18, 21, 22; the 
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Mighty, 19 ; names of, 18 if., 1 10 f. ; 
necessary existence, 105, 110 fE. ; 
the Opener, 1 9 ; the Patient, 20 ; the 
Preceder, 20 ; Propitious, 20 ; ^e 
Provider, 21 ; iho Pure, 19 ; positive 
qualities of, 113; the Reckoner, 39, 
the Relenter, 19 ; the Self-subsisting, 
21 ; Sovereign, 18, 21 ; simplicity of, 
105, 108, 10‘), no, 115 ; the transcen- 
dence of, 18, 111, 114, 153 ; unity of, 
18, 21, 70, 75, 7C), 100, 105, 106 H., 
112; imknowability of , 1 53 ; thorn 
Tiegativa, 111 ff. ; the Watchful, 20 ; 
the will of, 18, 61 f ., 67 f, ; the Wise, 
18 ; the Preserver, 18, 21, 114 f. 

God tho Father, 71 f. 

God the Son, 71 f., 73, 75 
golden calf, 11 

Gospel (see also InjU), 11 f., 81 
Gospel: spread of, an argument for 
Ciiriwtianitiy ? 70 
Grace, 57, 62, 72 

Greek learning : Graeco-Syrian medicine, 
3 ; philosophy, 3, 6, 50 ff. ; in tho 
development of Christian Theology, 
52 ; Jewish teachers of, 52 f. ; influ- 
ence of, 54, 113 ff . ; translation of 
Greek works into Pahlawi, 86; tho 
Academy, 86; mathematics, etc., 86 
(vide Ibn Miskawaih, Aristotle, Plato, 
Proclus, Plotinus, etc., etc.)* 


H 

habit, 64 

Haditfi (with a capital used as a col- 
lective for Muslim Tradition), 6, 23, 
35, 36 ff. 

Hagarites, 65 

l^anafites, 42 

happiness, 154 ff. ; true — contemplative, 
156 

Hell : guardians of, 24, 34 ; names of, 
34 ; fear of, 33 

heresy, in Ohoristianity, 45, 56 f., 57 Jf . 

historical relation of Islam and Chris- 
tianity, 1 fP. 

holiness of God in O.T., 18 

Holy Spirit: an angel? 23; Gabriel, 23; 
Paraclete, 32 f. ; female ? 32, 71, 75 
(see also Virgin Mary). 


I 

iconoclasts, 4, 63 
ideas, 137 f. 
illnminism, 84, 171 
illusion, 97 


imago worship, 63, 06, 68, 69 
imagination, 126, 160 (see also phantasy 
and pn^sontation). 
immortality (of soul), 339-136 
inanimate things, 193 f. 

Incarnation, 31 f., 48, 57, 61, 68, 72 ff. 
individua, 64 

inffnito series, 01, 104, 106, 115 
mhcritaiico (laws of), 36 
Intellect : Primal, intoll(Hd.uaI -principle, 
60, 84, 106, 113; and sense, 125 If.; 
oonccivos its own ossenco, 129 ; does 
not decay with the body, 129, 132 f. ; 
First, 131, 138; immortal. 136; 

soiiPs motion towards, 137 ; does not 
move, 138; tho first |)rophot, 157; 
first creation, J39; compasses tho 
soul, 150 IT., 154 ; its Lordship, 173 ff. ; 
active int(ilio(^’t> 1 13 
intoll igonces, 106 

inixdligibloa (intelligible spewu's), 90 f., 
120 f., 123 f., 125 f., 127 ff., 157 
mUu'ccssion (of Muhammad), 69 
intermediaries, 197 IT. 
irascible ^>ower, 107, 131 f., 156 
IshmaolitcH, 65 

Iddm, 7 ; early dev(*lo])inont of, 42 f. ; 
clovolopmont against Cliristiauity, 43 


J 

Jacobites, 2, 28, 79 

Jesus, 8; mirai'.los of, 13f., 33; ammn- 
(‘.iation of His l>irt»b, 13 f. ; nativity, 
13 f. ; unwritten sayings of, 16, 37 
JowH : in Arabia, I ; uH(^d to refute 
Chrisfdanity ? 2 ; Jewish elements in 
Christianity, 53 
Judgment (of God), 33 
Julianists, 31 


K 

knowledge (Iiuman) : through sense, 96 ; 
solf-ovidont, 99 ; sporuilativo and 
necessary by contoniplation and ob- 
servation, 99 ; tlogrces of, 140 ff. 
knowledge of lower being by liigher, 154 


L 

Lateran Council (a.d. 649), 60 
law and legalism, 53, 62, 80 
Laws (religious), 36 f., 70 
life, 130 f., 132 1, 135 ff., 140 
Light of Muhammad, 60 
light-myth, 84 
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literalism, 54, 66 f. 

literature, early Christian, in Asiatic 
languages, 4 f . 
liver (psychological), 132 
logic. 111, 145 

LSgos, 29, 48, 50, 53, 00 f., 71, 139, 147 


M 


phecy of in the Bible ? 33, 71. 74, 81 • 
smless, 74 ; general, 82 ' 

multiplicity, origin of, 106 f., no (see 
also One and Many). 

Mu‘tazilites, 63 
mystery (see esoteric), 
mystics and mysticism, 47, 48, 49, 64 67 
68, CO, 86, 92, 98, 148 


Malkitcs CByzantino Churc^h), 2, 79 
Man, 49 ; a soc.ial being, 141 f . ; a micro- 
cosm, 103-1(57 ; originally righteous, 
103 ; crown of animal world, J03 f. 
mamoheoisra, 3, 5, 73 
Marcionitos, 44, 58, 59 
marriage, 30 

matter, 84, 87 ; hinders reason, 95 f. ,* 
divorsiiy of mai.orial, 108 ; otonial 
and immutable, 1 16 ; general, 115, 127, 
134, 137, 139, 154 
Mazdakians, 73 
memory, 109 
mewm, 29 
Mossiaii, 32 

Messianic^ ]>ropheey, 74 
metaphysics, 4, 51, f., 50 f., 76 f. 
mierocosin, 49, 163-1(57 
viidraaht 7 

MiWaj of Mnlmmmad, 40 
miracles ; of Muhainmad, 36 f., 60 f., 
80, 82 ; apocryphal, of our liord in 
Qur’an, 13 ; doctrine of, 51 ; why 
Christ’s followers no longer work 
mira(d(^s, 70 ; (undirming Scripture, 
80 ; to proe-ure faith, 82 f. 
misery of soul, 139 fC. 
monarchianism, 55) f. 

Monophysitos, 2, 28 

monotheism, 21, 03 (soo also God, 
imity of). 

Moses, U ; called son of God, 74 
Mother of the liook, 25 (so© also wnm 
ul hitdh), 

motion, argument fi*om, 101 IT, 
movomenl., 10 1 iT. ; essential, 103 ; of 
inanimate things, 103 f. ; of animals, 
104; natural and voluntary, 105, 
109 f. ; of soul and spheres, 113 f. ; 
of soul, 132, 135 if. ; circular, 138 f. ; 
celestial, 150 ; crooked (of soul), 164 ; 
voluntiiry, 161 

Muhammad, 1 ; Did he know Chris- 
tianity V 2 ; miracles of M. in tradi- 
tion, 36 f., 69 f., 80, 82 ; stti)omatural 
jounioy of, 40 ; genius of M. in Islam, 
42 ; Light of M., 00 ; al Eaqiqat ul 
3fviumm(juliy(i, 60 ; praised’ by Chris- 
tian apologist, (59; character of, 69; 
defence of M. by Tabari, 70; pro- 


N 

Nativity of Jesus Christ, 13 f. 
nature, 64, 102, 106 f., 115, 160, 152 ff. 
Neoplatonists, 3, 45, 47, 50, 66, 84, 86, 
91 ff., 106 1, 113, 127, 138, 151, 153 f. 
and passim throughout notes on 
Section Two. 
nerves, 168 

Nestorians, 2 f., 28, 32, 45 f., 50, 61, 62, 
63, 77, 70, 85, 86 

Now Testament, 8 ; apocryphal, 1 ; in 
Qur’an, 13 f. ; criticism by Tabari, 70 
Nicasa (council), 44, 46, 59 f. 
night vigils, 14 f. 
notions, universal, 120 fp. 


0 

objective, 121 

Old Testament; narrative in Qur’an, 
8 ff. ; attributes of God in, 18 ff.; 
criticism by Tabari, 70 
One and Many, 106 ff., 109 
original sin, 62 
Orthodoxasts, 53 

ousia, 48, 64 (see also list of Greek 
words). 

outpouring or overflowing, 113 


P 

Pahlawi translations of Greek works, 86 
palm tree, 160 
Paraclete, 33, 71, 82 

Paradise, 34 ; sensual, 34 ; dwellers in, 
42 (see also Heaven and Firdaus). 
passivity or potentiality, 64, 102, 126 L 
Paulicians, 69, 63 
pelagianism, 46, 61 ff. 

People of the Book, 26 
perception, 95 f., 101 ; a function of the 
soul, 120 f. ; by organs, 121 f.; 
general, 122 ff. ; 126-129, 152 
peripatetics (see aristotelianism). 

Persia, Christians in, 2, 86 
Persons (Trinity), 63, 64, 71, 76 ff. 
phantasy, 96, 100, 120 f., 169 
philosophers, physicians of the soul, 100 
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philosophy; intro, into Islam, 84 ff.; 
hannony of Christianity with, 89; 
toilsome quest, 93 f., 97 f. ; begins 
with exact sciences, 98 ; p. and revela- 
tion, 172 

physics first concern of philosophy, 95 
place, 64 
plants, 159 f. 

platonism, 5 ; reconciliation with Mosos, 
46 ; general, 46 f., 49, 53, 95, 106, 109, 
134, 137, 140 (see also under Authors 
and Books — ^Plato). 
pleasure, 154-157 

political conditions : at Muhammad's 
advent, 1 ; in early Islam, 5 f. 
politics (community), 141 f. 
position, 64 
prayer, 14 f., 42 
Prayer of Joseph, 25 
predestination, 62, 67 
predicamenta, 64, 128 
predication, 64 

pre-existence, 92, 135 (soo also soul), 
presentation, 169 



priest, can a sinful one o&iato ? 42 
Primum Movens and Primum Mobile (see 
list of Latin words), 
property (logic), 64 

prophet and prophethood, 24, 27, 51, 
58, 69 ff., 79, 84 f., 100, 157-183 ; 
difference between false and tnio, 
182 ff. ; difference between t^om- 
missioned and uncommissionod, ISO ; 
difference from soothsaying, 177 ff. ; 
how explain rejection of propliets ? 
175; confirmed by reason, 172; 
Ebionites, 58 ; Sethians on, 58 ; 
the hipest degree of humanity, 162 f. 
pseudepigrapha of Philosophers, 85 
pythagoreanism, 53, 84 


Q 

quality (see also God : qualities), 64 
quantity, 64 

Qur'an : shews knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity, 1 ; first book in 
^abic, 5 ; Biblical and apociyphol 
influences on, 6 ff. ; foreign words in, 
6 ff. ; rhapsodical style of, 17 ; piece- 
meal delivery of heavenly book, 25 f . ; 
known to Damascene, 65 ; a miracle, 
69 f. ; alleged corruption by Blaijaj, 
69; mysterious letters at head of 
chapters of, 76 ; appealing to, against 
the, 79 ; whether from God, 80 


R 

reason: in religion, 56; impotent, to 
know God, 78 ; fun(Jtion of, 03 f., 
95 f. ; stimulation from above, 171; 
and revelation, 171 f., 174 (soo also 
‘affl). 

Reason (Primal) (see Intellect); de- 
thronement of in sensual pleasure, 
156 f. ; right reason, 145 f., 156 
redemption, 57 
relation, 64 
reserve, 54 

resurrection : ago of body at, 41 f. ; 

general, 51, 53, 56 
retaliation (law of), 36 
retribution, 51, 154 

revelation : Qur'an’s teadiing, 24 ff. ; 
Holy Spirit agent in, 25 ; doctrine in 
Islam, 51 ; and reason, 53, 55 f., 
171 ff„ 182 f. ; stimulation of reason 
in, 171 ; kinds of, 180 ff. (see also 
toahi). 

reward, 51, 154 f. 
ritual worship, 14 f. 


S 

Sabollius and sabeUiauism, 60 
Sabians, 85 
Satan, 0 f., 24 
scholasticism, 64 f,/ 84 
sciences, 98 

Scripture, 48, 50, 50, 70, 80 ff . 

6^ep/ier Jazira (Abraham’s), 10 
self-evident knowhxlgo, 00, 120 
Somitio elements in Islam, 7, 10 
sense, 06 f., 101 t, 120 IT., 122-124, 
125 IT., 127, 128 f., 131 f., 161, 167 ff„ 
181, 182 1 ; common-sense, 169 ; 
sensiblos, 96 f., 123 1, 127 ff., 151 
Sethians, 58 
shape (oiroular), 165 
shellflsh, 161 
shooting stars, 24 
SMUbvya, 5 

simplicity (the non-composite), 105, 110 
sleep, 130, 176 
soothsaying, 177 ff. 

Sophia (see also Wisdom), 25 
soteriology, 67, 80 

soul, 84, 92, 104, 114, 118-158 ; rational, 
119 ; not in place, 120 ff. ; rational 
soul corrects sense, 123; unity of, 
124; perceives particulars and uni- 
versals, 126 ff. ; potential, 126 ; 
separate, immortal, 127, 128, 130 f. ; 
faculties of, 131 f . ; not composite, 
133; immortality of, 133 ff. ; life 
and death of, 130 ff. ; bliss and misery 
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of, 139 ff. ; urge to 143 ff. ; 

condition of when body dies, 148-167 ; 
bad and good, 164 ; doaooiit of, 164 f. ; 
ofFoots of : plants, 150 f. ; animals, 
160 f. ; humanity, KW ; bound by 
bodily condition, 167 f . ; powcjrs of, 
180 f. (see also World-Soul, m/if 
and riik). 

species, 64 ; are intorlinkod, 150 
speculative knowledge, 09 
spheres, 114, 149 t 
spherical shape, 140 

spirit : kind of fluid, 168, 176 ; spiritual 
universe, 160 ; spiritual things in- 
corporeal, 06 

Spirit : Christ, 20, 66, 68 f. ; moaning 
to Muhammad, 20 f., 32 ; Aphraatos, 
pasmn, 32 ; general, 75 f. 
stars, influence of, 177 f. 
stoicism, 47, 53 
substance, 04, 114 f. 
success as proof of truth, 83 
suckling, 36 

sufism, 47, 49, 99, 109, 148 
suppomiumf 116, 130 (see also list of 
Latin wowIh). 

Syriac translation from Greek, 60, 86 fl. 
Syrians: contribution to <^arly Muslim 
state, 5 f. ; loctiouary, 14 (see also 
Syriac). 


T 

tablets (heavenly), 25 f. 
tomporamonts, the four, 164 f. 
temporal, 110 

Theology: Christian theological back- 
ground to early Islam, 42 If.; the 
great sohools, 46 II. ; pre-Jslamio 
philosophi<5al theology, 60 11*. 

Thmtolm^ 28, 32, 45 
thing, material and immaterial, 120 f. 
thought (power of roflootion), 169 f. 
time,’ 64, 110, 136 
Timothy’s Apohgy^ 71 ft. 
tradition : Muslim, Oliristianity in, 36 f. ; 
refloots early Muslim controversy, 36 ; 
miracles of Muhammad in, 36 1; 
Christ in, 37 ; Christian, 49 
traditionalism, Christian, 54 
transmigration, 02 (see also metem- 
psychosis and tafulauMk)* 


tr^sposition (kind of motion), 102 
trinit^nism: in Alexandrian philo- 
sophy, 47, 107 ^ 

the Holy, 32, 49, 63, 67, 66, 67, 
08, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76 ff. ’ ' ’ ' 

Uitheism, 31 fE., 61 ; accusation of, 76 
trath, tinity of, 64, 144 f., 167 
‘ two lives,” 64, 97 f. 
two-naturo theory, 39 
typology (Origen), 60 


U 

understanding, 119, 120 f., 123 
union of soul with God, 141 
Unity of God (see God). 

Uirivorso : material, 147 ; four, 146 f . ; 
is one, 168 ; of corruption and incor- 
ruption, 169 ; of Heaven and planets, 
169 (see also ‘oZaw). 


V 

vacuum, 96, 129, 149, 169 
vanity of present world, 34 
via Tiegativa, 167 ff. 

Virgin Mary, 13, 28, 32, 45, 73, 74 f. 
virtue, 145 f. 

vision: part of prophethood, 176f. ; 
of God, 61, 148 


W 

wicked man— can he lead worship 7 42 
Will of God (see God). 

Wisdom of God (see God). 

wisdom, ihe soul’s bliss, 144 
Word, the, 29, 68 f., 71, 77 fE. (see also 
Logos, Scripture and N&mus). 
world, 34, 84 (see earth). 

World-Soul (All-Soul), 103, 113, 114, 137 
(see also mfs). 

worship, 14 f. ; motive to, 15 


Z 

Zandaqa, 73 
Zoroastrianism, 86, 93 
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(Certain names will be found in the subjects index since their inclusion there seems 
more appropriate, e.g., Muhammad, Paradise, etc., and also the names of sects, 
e.g., Ash'arites, Other names not in the following list may be found in the 
Index of Authors and Books.) 


A 

Aaron, 8, 11, 68 

Abba Joseph, 1C 

‘Abbasid Caliphate, 86 

‘Abdullah b. Mas‘ild, 40 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar (Ibn ‘Umar), 71 

Abgar IX, 3 

Abraham, 9, 10, 58 

Abu Ahmad b. Kirmast, 94 

Abh 'All 'Isa b. Ishaq b. Zur'a (d. 

A.D. 1007), 66, 89 
Abb Bakr (d. a.d. 634), 71 
Abii Huraira, 37 
Abu Ibrahim b. u? Salt, 94 
Abii Qarib (pre-Islamio king), 2 
Abu Sa‘id, 42 
Abyssinians, 2, 12 
Adam, 9, 29, 32, 49» 58 
Aden, 3 

Agathadssmon, $4 f 93 
A1 Atoal, 6 

Alexandiia (see Subject Index). 

‘AU, 71 

Anaxagoras, 127 

Anushirwan Khusru I (a.d. 530), 3, 85 f. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 84, 91 

Arabia, 1 f 28 

Arbil,2 

Anus, 50 

Asia (see Subject Index), 

Aswad b. ‘Abd Yaghu]^, 70 
Ayyub (see Job). 


B 

Bactria, 2 

Bardesan, 3 

Barthold, 1, 4 

Basilides, 46, 58 

Basra, 2, 3 

Bathsheba, 12 

Bayazid Bistami, 158 

Beryl (Bp. of Bostra third cent.), 60 

Bulinus (see Apollonius). 

Buqrat (Bukrat, Hippocrates), 161 
Byzantium, 2, 59 


Celsus, 47, 66 
Ceylon, 3 

China (see Subject Index). 

Coolostius, 62 

Constantine the Great, 44 f. 

Constantino Sylvanus (seventh cent. 
A.D.), 59 

Constantinople. 45, 60 
Constantius (Kmperor of By74antium 
fourth cent.), 60 
Cosmas JncluioplousteH, 3 
Oyriacus (Jaoobito Patriarch of Antioch 
A.D. 793-817). 66 

Cyril of Alexandria (d. a.d. ‘141), 46 


1 ) 

David, 12 
Dh tl Nuwas, I f. 

Diocletian. 44 

Dionysius (Greek philosopher), 85 
Dionysius of Alexandria (c. a.d. 200- 
206), 44, 57 

Dioscorus of Alexandria, 40 


E 

Eden (see Subject Index). 

Edossa, 2, 3. 85 
Egypt, 3, 4 
Elijah, 8 
Elisha, 8 

Eliyya of Nisibis (A.n. 1008-49), 06 
Enoch, 10, 86 

Ephesus (Council a.d. 431), 45 
(Council A.D. 449), 40 
Ephraim the Syrian, 34 
Eutyches, 4C 
Eutycliius, 31 
Ezra (see Uzayr). 


C 

Cain and Abel (Qabil and S^-bil), 10 
Cappadocia (see Subject Index). 


P 

A1 Parabi, 47, 61, 52, 86, 92, 106, 307, 
113, 116 
Flavian, 46 
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0 

Grtbricl, 8, 23, 20 

GHaiJ, 2 

Goft ami Mago^^ (hoc Yajiij and Majuj). 
Goliath, 11 


H 

Hadramaut, 3 

Pajjaj 1). YuHuf (a.d. 061-714), 69 
9arran,00, 84 f., 93 
al Hashiini (Mbd. b. ‘Abdullah), 68 f. 
HoracliuH (Byz. Emp.), CO 
Herat, 3 

Hermos TriHinogistiw, 84 f., 91, 93 
Hermias, G3 
Himyaritcw, I f, 

Hii)])OoraieH, 91, 101 
Huna, 3 
Hur, 11 

r 

lamblichuA, 91 

Ibn Ahi Usaybl'a (b. a.d. 1203), 90 
Ibn ‘Arabi, 47 

Ibn Mas^fid (hoo ‘Abdullah b. M.). 

Ibn ‘thnar (hoo ‘Abdullah b. ‘U). 
IdrjH, 10 

‘Isa (hoo Johuh, Htibjoot Index). 

‘Isfi b. Yahya, 1 0 1 
Isaac (IhIpwi), 10, 58 
rHhinaol, 10 
iHodorus, 140 
israolitoH, 11 


J 

Jacob (Patriarch), 10 f., 25, 58 
Jacob (flaoobito Bishop), 2 
Jacob BaradaouH, 3 
Jahiz (d. 0. a.d. 804), 73 
Jalnt, 11 

Jibril (hoc Gabriel). 

Job (Patriarch), 8 
,Iob o£ EdoHHa, 3 

John the TrithoiHt (Philoponns, 
Authors and Books). 

Jonah, 8 
Joseph, 10 f, 

Joshua, 58 

Julian of HalicarnaHus, 31 
Jimayd (d. a.d. 910), 158 
Jundishabur, 3, 50 
Justinian, 31, 79, 85 


K 

Karkhk, 2 
Khaibar (battle), 36 


gliusrii I (see Anushirwan). 
Korah (see QarQn). 


Lahab, 70 

Leo the Isaurian (eighth cent, a.d.), 4, 63 
Lucian the Martyr (c. a.d. 311), 60 


M 

al Mahdi (Caliph a.d. 776-86), 31, 36, 69, 
72 f., 76, 77, 79 ff., 85 
Malabar, 3 

Malik, guardian of Hell, 34 
hla’mun (Caliph a.d. 813-33), 68 
Mani, 68 

Mansur (Caliph a.d. 760-75), 86 
Ma’rib, 3 

Marius Mercator, 62 
Maryam (Moses* sister), 11 
Maximus (a.d. 680-662), 91 
Merv, 2 

Mesopotamia, 2 f,, 5 
Michael, 8, 23 
Migetius, 69 
Mikal (see Michael). 

Milan, 60 
Moderatus, 47 
Moloch, 34 

Moses (see Subject Index). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al HaabimT 
(see al Hashimi). 

Mu‘taBim (Caliph a.d. 833-42), 87 
Mutawakkil (Caliph a.d. 847-61), 88 


N 

Nadir (tribe), 1 
Najran, 3 
Nichomachus, 47 
Nishapur, 2 
Nisibis, 2, 3, 60 
Noah (Nub), 8, 10, 68 
see I Numenius, 47 


0 

Orpheus, 84 


P 

Paul of Samosata (third cent. A.D.), 44, 
49, 68, 59 
Persia, 3, 85 
Pharaoh, 8, 11 
Pythagoras, 85, 91 
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Q 

Qabil and ^labil (Cain and Abol). 
Qartin, 8, 11 
Quraiza (tribe), 1 


R 

Basain, 85 
Rayy, 2 
Boine, GO 
BufiLnus, 48, 63 


S 

Salma, 36 
Samaritans, 14 
Samarqand, 3 
Sassanids, 3 f. 

Sanl, 11 

Sawad b. Qarib, 179 
Scythia, 3 
Seleacia, 2, 3 
Serenus of Marseilles, 63 
Seth, 58, 85 
Shammai (Babbi), 15 
Sinai, 11 

Smith, Margt., 57 
Socotra, 3 
Socrates, $5, 91 
Solomon, 8, 12 
Synesius, 53, 56 


T 

Taint (see Saul). 

Tamlm ud Dari, 37 
Thales, 93 

Theodosius (Emp. of Byz.), 45 
Theodotus, 58 

Theophilus (Syrian missionary), 1 


Tlioinas of Marga., 15 
Timothy (Nostorian (Jatholious; nee 
also Subjeot ln<lox), 31, 30, 60, 68 
Transoxania, 2, 4 
Tulayba, 179 
Turks, 3 

U 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd ul Aziz, 41,71 
‘Umar b. ul TUiattiLb, 41, 71 
Umayyads, 5, 41 
Urfa (hoc Edoasa). 

Uzayr ( Ezra), 8, 74 


V 

Valentinian (Emp, of Byz.), 00 
Valentinus the Gnostic (a.d. 120-00), 46, 
58 

W 

Walid b. MujjiiTra, 70 

Wa&iq brilah (Caliph A.n. 842-47), 88 


y 

Yainj and Majfij, 34 
Yafiirib (tribe), 1 

Yazid n (ibu Walid, Caliph a. 1). 744), 63 


Z 

Zafar, 3, 00 
Zamzam, 7 

Zeno (Greek philosopher), 53 
Zone (Emp. of Byz.), 3 
Zoroaster, 58 
Zulaikha, 10 
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Syriaca roapoctivoly. EMJiJ, refers to Hastings ; EmydopcBdia of JReligion and 
Ethics and iJJ. to the Encyclopaedia of Islam,) 


A 


‘Ahdu’l Masih b. ‘Abdullah Na’ima al Hiinei (translator of the Pseudo-Aristotelian 

Tlmlogy) 89, 91 

‘Abdu*l Masih b. labaq al Kindi (Christian Apologist ninth or tenth century) 36, 66, 

69 82 

Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus al Qimnai (d. a.d. 940 Syrian translator) . . 88 f.*, 94 


Acts of John 
Acts of P€ta.r . 

AcU of Philip, 

Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
Gospel to the Hebrews 
Gospel of Pseiuh’^Moitthm 
Gospel of Thonitt'S . 

Protevangdium of James (see also James, M.R,) . 
Apocrypha : Old TestmneM (including PsevAepigrapha) 
Apocalypse of Aloses 


Bamch 
Powrth Ezra , 
Booh of JvbiUM 


Sclavmic Enoch 
Testament of A hrahem 
Testammt qf Tmhe Painarchs 
Vita Adas et Eves . 

Birach (see also R* li. Charles) 


Abu’l Paraj (<l. A.o. 967) KUah nl Aghdm 
Abu’l Paraj Qiulama h, ,Ja‘far (d. a.d. 022), Commentator on the Physics of 

Aristotle 

Abii’l Kh ayr ul JJasan b. al FUiammar (b. a.d. 942) 

Commentary on Aristotle’s J>e Anima 
Aba Rashid Sa‘id au JJTisapfm (a.d. 037-1608) 

Kildh ul Masd'il 

Aba Rah §afa’I 

Translation of Physics 

Commentary on Physics 

Aba Yasuf Ya‘<jab b. Ishaq al Kindi (mid nhith century a.D- 
editor of Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology , 

Aba Zakflriya’ Yahya b. ‘Adi, the logician (al Manliqi), d. 

translator 

Acts of Johif Pder and Philip (soo Apocrypha N,T.), 

Alexander Aphrodisias 

Physics 

Commentary on Aristotle’s Topics^ Hermeneutics, and Generedion 

tion 

‘All ']!'abarl (soo Mingana). 

Ammonias Saccas (Nooplatonist) 

Prolegomenfi to Porphysfti Isagoge . . 

Aphraatos of Mdossa (fourth century A.©.) in P.B,, Vol. 1 
Apocrypha: NewTestmmt 


1.6 

94 
89,93 
. 130 

. 97 

85,89 
. 94 


I, philosopher and 

. 69, 91, 92 
A.D. 974, Syrian 
66, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94 


and Corrup- 

88,89 


88,91 
. 140 
32, 66, 74, 83 
. 8 


90, 91, 94 


30 

79 

13 
32 

14 
13 
13 


. 26 
23, 25, 27 
23, 24, 26, 29 
. 34 


. 26 
. 9,23 
25,26 


X.O.T. 
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Lristotle 



, 

. 86, 91,92, 04, 108 f.. 

126 

Nichtmachean Mies 



. 

88, 90, 

139 

I, vii. 1097b 



U1 

Vli,xiv. n54a 

141 

I, vii. 1177b, 27 ff. 



J15 

vrn, ix. iiooa 

141 

11, viii. H08b cud 



146 

X,v. U75ii, 21,28, ete. . 

m 

Hi. X. 1117b-lll»b 



155 

X, vii. 1177a .... 

144 

IV, vii. 



160 

X, vii. 1177b end 

140 

V,v. . 



142 

X, via. 1178a .... 

146 

VI, ii. 1139a, 21 £f. 
De Arnma 



132 

• • • . . 80, 88, 89, 90 

I, i. 402b, 1-10 . 



128 

m,i. 425a 15-111, ii. 427a 9 . 

167 

I, a. 404b, 6 fi. . 



104 

Ill, i. 425a, 23 ff. . 

169 

I, iii. 405b, 31 fl. . 



136 

HI, ii. 427a, 5 ff. . 

169 

I, iii. 406a, 16 ff. . 


120, 

150 

1.11, ii. and iii 

101 

I, ai. 407b, 26 . 



no 

lir, iii. 427a, 27- 420a 8 . 

123 

I, iv. 408b, 17 ft, . 



129 

]ll,iv. 42i)a, lOiT. , 

127 

I, V. 410a, 12 ff. . 



131 

m, iv. 429a, 13 ff. . 

126 

I, V. 410b, 10 ff. . 



173 

in, iv. 421)a, 18 ff. . 

127 

I, V. 411a, 23-411b, 

30 . 


128 

Ill, iv. 429a, 26 

129 

I, V. 411a, 26 ff. . 



131 

III, iv. 429a, 27 ff. . 

118 

I, V. 411b . 



122 

Ill, iv. 429a, 29 ff. . 

128 

11, a. 412a, 30 f. . 



126 

Ill, iv. 4291), 3 ff. . 

128 

11, ii. 413b, 10 ff. . 



128 

jn,iv.429l), 13ff. . 

126 

n.ii.413b,24ff. 



130 

nr, iv. 420b, 30 It. . 

126 

n, a. 414a, 12 . 



130 

Ill, iv. 420b iM30fb, !t . 

129 

n, a. 414a, 14-20 



126 

HI, V. 4:«)a, 23 
jll,v. 4,Wa,2:}ff. . 

133 

II, ii, 414a, 17 ff. , 



119 

132 

II, iii. 414b, 2 



101 

in, Vi. 430a. 26 it. . 

121 

II,iv,416 . 



139 

Ill, Viii. 43 lb, 20 ff. 

120 

II, iv. 416b, 7 ff. . 



131 

m, viii. 431b, 27 IT. 

118 

II. iv. 416b, 18 . 



119 

in, ix. 432a, 20 IT. . 

128 

II, V, 417b, 20 ff. 



123 

m, ix. 4321), 20 ft. . 

132 

11, vii. 418b, 27 ff. 



127 

Ill, X. 433a .... 

104 

II, X. 421b, 29 ff. 



161 

in, xi. 4.‘{4a. 16 t. . 

138 

IT, xii. 424a, 33 . 

Metaphysics 



169 

88, itO, 02 

(The Greek 
993a, 30 ff. . 

numerals marking the books arc omitted.) 

. 93 1009a, 30 ff 

102 

999b 



97 

10C9b, 15 ff 

102 

1004a, 34 . 



98 

1070a, 11 ff 

102 

1009a, 26 ff. 



96 

1070a, Off 

115 

1010b 



123 

1070b, 13-14 .... 

115 

1029a, 1-3 . 



115 

1071a, 4 ff 

102 

1035a, 2 



115 

1072b, Iff 

102 

1035b, 18 . 



128 

1072b, 6-10 .... 

160 

1036a, 3 ff. . 



97 

1072b, 10 ... . 

102 

1036a, 24 . 



128 

1072b, 10 f 

105 

1042, 26 ff. . 



115 

1072b, so ff 

117 

Kampa 

Ltmibda 



139 

1073a, 2 ff. . 

103 



103 

1073a, 26 . . . 103. 137 

Lambda, 8 . 



149 

1074a. 36 ff 

107 

Lambda, 7, 8 and 9 
Physics . 


104, 138 

. 86, 86. 88, so. 00. 04, 103 

I, vii, , 


, 

115 

11, iii. 12 

138 

II, i. . 


, 

160 

IV, V. 212b .... 

148 

n, i. 193b, 4-6 . 


. 

152 

Vlil, iv. 264b-6. 266a, 13 ff. . 

104 

n, ai. 


137, 

150 

Vin, 8 and 9 . 

136 

DcSenm 
.n, 438b 



122 

V, 446a, 6 ff 

181 

n, 438b, 29 . 



166 

Vii, 446a, 14 ff. 

169 

V, 444b, 26 ff. 


* 

161 
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De Somno e.b Vigilia 


I, 125 ff. . , . 176 

I[,466a, n ... 168 

JTI, 467l>, 36 ... 168 

Dc Coeh 

h iii 110 

De Part, Ani^ml 

n, vii 166 

II, vii. 062a , . .168 

Politics 

1, ii. 1253a, 3 . . . 141 

Ds Bespiratiotie 

467b, 19 . . . .166 

Meteorology 

I, ii 149 

De Somniis ...... 

nr,46lb,61T. . . . 123 ^ 


Categories ...... 

XIV, 16a, 13 IT 

Post Analytics 

II, vii. 92b 

Bhetorica 

Hermenmtics 

Poetica 

Prior Analytics 

Topica 

De Dimn. per Somn 

General, et Corrupt . . . . 

Sophistica ...... 

Psoudo-AmtotoHan Theology (A&alujiya) 
Asin y Palacios, Migiiol 
Logia et Agrapha Dormni lesu 
Islain cmd the Divine Comedy . 

Assomani 

Bibliotheca OrienMis (ii. 106) . 

Athanasius (a.d. 290-373), P.G. 26-28 
De Decrctis (o. v, 24) 

De Sent. Dion. (4) 

Aujjustino (a.d. 364-430), P.L. 32-47 . 

uon,fes$ions 

De ldbero ArhiUio 

Averroos (seo Ibn Rushd). 

Avicenna (soo Ibn Slna). 


Ill, 468a, 1 . 
Ill, 468a, 6 . 
Ill, 468a, 11 ff. 

II, iii. 286a, 12-22 


. 106, 168 
. 168 
. 168 
86, 88, 89, 90 
. 149 


IV, 686a, 26 ff. and 687a, 7 ft. 


89 

167 


IV, 14 . 

480a, 20 


I, iii. 339b 


9, 91, 107, 113, 


. 166 
89, 110 
. 110 
. 177 
. 123 
86, 88, 89, 90, 93 
. 102 
. 88,89,90 
. 104 
88, 90 
86, 88,89,90 
89,90 
. 88,89,90 
. 88,89,90 
. 177 
. 88,89,90 
86, 89 

132, 133, 136, 137 


16, 37 
. 40 

. 63 

. 45 

. 69 

. 67 

. 68 
. 136 
. 62 


B 

Basbdadi (d. a.d. 1037) 

Al Farg baimH Firaq , • .68 

Barnabas, Ep. of 

Bartlot, V. (see F.B.F.). 

Basil of Osssaroa (a.d. 330-379) 48 

Basil (unkno'wn), translator of Aristotle’s Physics with Porphyry’s Commmta/ry . 89 

Baumstark 

QeschuMe d&r Syr, Lit. ^ 


Bell, Rd. 

Origvn of Islam in its ChrisUcm Ermronment 
Qur^&n, a New Translation 


1, 34, 35 
28, 30, 34 
o 2 
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al Biruni (a.d. 973-1048) , . . . . . - - 86, 87, 91, 92 

TMMk Bind (ed. Sachau as Alhefrunl's India) 90 f. 

i. 35 90 im 90 

i. 36 88 i. 222, 231 .... 91 

i. 40, 42, 43. . . .91 i. 320 . . . . 90,92 

i.57 91 i. 385 90 

i. 65f. . . . 90,92 ii. 166 90 

i. 85f. . . . 91,92 ii. 168 91 

i. 95 and 98 . . . .91 ii. 171 90 

Bonaventura (a.d. 1221-1274) 

Commmtaria Quatuor Lihros Sent. Mag. Petri IjO^nhardi .... 95 

Itimrarium Mentis in Deum 98 

Brookelmann, 0. 

Oeschichte der Arabischen Littemtur 88, 80, 94 

Browne, L. E. 

Eclipse of Christianity in Asia 1, 43, 63, (iO, 73, 82, 86 

Budge 

Thoims of Marga's Booh of Qovcmors 16 ff. 

Coptic Texts (v. 726 f.) . . 33 

Bu^ari 

SaUh 40 

Burkitt 

Early Eastern Christianity 32 

C 

Oaird, Ed. 

Evolution of Theology in the Oreeh Philosophers 137 

Carra de Vaux (see E.I.). 

Cassiodorus (sixth century a.d.) 

De Institutions divinarum JLdteranm 86 f. 

Charles, E. H. 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T, 9, 26, 34 

Oheikho 

Al-Nasranijja 15 

Vingt Traitis thiohgiques d' auteurs arabes chrdtiennes .... (iti, 73, 82 
Trois Traitis andens de polimiqm et de thiologie. chritiennes . . . . 66 

Chrysostom (a.d. 347-407) 

P.Q. 48, 813 ff 66, 83 

Cicero 

De Natura Deorum (ii. 57, 142) 151 

DeD{i;m(i. 18) 178 

Tusc. Qucsst (I, xxx.) , . . 140 

Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 150-213) . . . 44, 46 a, 63 f., 55-50 wmm, 71 

Protrept. . .79 

Stromakis {vi. 15, 124 and vii. 16, 196) 56 

Clementine Homilies (Pseudo-Clementines) 58 

Cyprian (P.C. xlviii. 1076 ff.). 

lAber Testimentionm 71, 72, 74, 82 

Cyril of Jerusalem 28 

D 

Damascius (Neoplatonist) 86 

Com. on Aristotle 90 

Dante 40 

Paradiso (see also Asin y Palacios) 120 
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Dawson, C. 

Mediasval Bdigion. .... 

De Boer (see EJ.), 

De Slano (boo Tbn Khallikan). 

Dialogue, of Papucus atid, Philo (ed. McGiffert) 

Diodorus of Tarsus (fourth century a.d.) . ’ * * 

Donaldson, Dwight M. (in MacdonaU Presentation Voluim) 


Encyelopoidia of Islam 

i. 432 fF. AristutUlu by De Boor 

784 f. Bahrdp by Carra do Vaux . . ! 

ii. 524. ‘IvS by I). B. Macdonald . ’ 

J129. /vwr6rm by Wousinck 

iv. 124fr. by Gastor . . ! ! 

Encydopaidia of Religim and Ethics 
vi. 248. God (Arabian, pre.-hlamic) by Margoliouth 

viii. 770. MonarcManmn by Popo . . . . 

ix. (505 If. Pivulicians by Scott - • ! . 

xii. 770. Worship (Christian) by Vernon Bartlet 

Bpiphanius (a.u. 315-403) 

Haer. 

xix. 4 32 li. . . 

xxxix. I .... 58 

Erdmann 

History of Philosophy 

Euclid, translatioii by I.luuayn b. Ishaa 
Kasobius (a.d. 2(53*-330) 


. 72 


. 72 

50,61 
. 37 


. 04 

. 161 
. 29 

17,35 
. 8,14 

. 21 
. 67 

. 59 

. 15 

. 75 

. 60 


. 85 

. 88 
44,49 


F 

al Fashilnl 

Al Majdlis as Baniyafin Kal&m ^Ml Arba^mmn Natoatinya (Com. on Forty 
Traditions of Nawawi) 

Finlay 

History of Byzantine. Empire 

Fisher 

History of Christian Doctrine 


0 


Gairdnor (see Ghazzali : MiahJcdt ul Anw&r) 54 


Ars Mcdiea, Comm, on Hippocrates, De Alimeniorum PacuUatibus, De 
Elcmcmtis sec. Hippocratem, De Sanitate Tuenda, De Temperamentis, 

Therapmiica , I6I 

De Usu Partium 168, 169 

Gaster (see E.I.). 

Geiger 10 fif., 23 1, 34 

Was hat Mohammed aus dem Jvdethume aufgenommm f . . 7 £P., 34, 36 

Al ShaKzali 51^6 passim 172 

Ihyot ^Ul'um d Din 16, 40 

Maqdsid ul Fatdsifa 

ii. 82 and 86-80 . . .116 iii.239 116 

iii. 236 .... 102 

Tahdfut ul FaUsifa (od. Bouyges) . - 51, 150 

Jawdhir ul Qur^an 51 
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MishJeat ul Anwa/r (Gairdner’s trans,) 64 f. 

La Perle Precieuse (French trails, by Gautier of ad Durra ul FdJ^ira) . . 41 

Madnim us wa'l Kab%r 

Goldziher 

MuJumimdamsche Studim 37 

Gospel to the Hebrews, Pseudo-Matthew, Thomas, etc. (boo Apocrypha N,T.). 

Gregentius (see P.G. 86 , 621 ff.) 66 

Disputation with Herban the Jew 73, 76, 80, 82 f. 

Gregory I (P.L, 67, 1027) ad J9eren 63 

Gregory of Nazianzus (a.d. 330-390) (P.G. 35-38). 

Orations (xl. 45) 49 

Bedes. Hist. (vii. 29) 49 

Gregory of Nyssa (335-394) 48, 55, 73 

Or . Cat 31 

Translation of his Nature of Man, Tahi'at ul Imm 89 

Guillaume 37, 66 

Traditions of Islam 37 

Nihayat ul Jqd&m ft "IlmiH-Kaldm (see ShahrastiinI). 


H 

Hamaok 

History of Dogma 

Homer 

Hiad and Odyssey 86, 91 

Horovitz 

Koranische Untersuchungen . . . . . . . . . 7, 9 

Horten 
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. 19 

20 . 

. 19 

101. 125 

. 11 

37 , 

. 7 

24,26tand28. 36 

127-139 and 130 . 11 

40-^9 

. 11 

46 . 

. 14 

139 . 

. 7 

4ft fl. 

. 11 

67 . 

. 19 

142 . 

. 26 

50 . 

. 8 

71 . 

. 7 

154, 160 
SubaVIII 

. 11 

51 . 

. 19 

88 . 

. 19 

57 . 

. 11 

94 . 

. 36, 36 

29,42 

. 8 

63 . 

, 29 

112 . 

. 35 

SuBA IX 

81 . 

. 33 

129 . 

. 19 

5, 18 

. 36 

91 f. • 

. 23 

162 . 

. 11 

26 . 

. 21 

96 . 

. 12 

156 . 8, 30, 33, 79 

30 f. . 

2, 31, 33, 59 

102 . 

. 7 

161 . 

. 12 

36 . 

. 28 

106 . 

. 7 

160 29,31,33,65,68 

40 . 

. 21 

107 . 

. 22 

170 . 

30, 33 

40 £P. 

. 22 

114, 124 

. 8 

Sura V . 

. 12 

60, 104 

. 36 

125 . 

. 7 

8 . 

. 14 

106, 119 

. 19 

126, 128 

. 10 

8f. . 

. 36 

SUBA X 


130 . 

. 27 

19 . 

. 33 

3 . 

. 22, 29 

132 . 

8 

231!. 

. 11 

76-93 

. 11 

138 . 

. 22 

30-36 

. 10 

79 . 

. 21 

107, 175 

. 36 

37 . 

. 8 

90 fE. 

. 11 

181 , 

. 8 

46 . 

. 35 

Stjba XI 


226 . 

. 36 

49 . 

. 36 

6-8. 

, 26 

228 f., 233 

. 36 

50 . 

. 27 

42 . 

, 10 

248 IT. 

. 11 

67,68 

. 36 

43, 45, 69 

. ’29 

240 . 

. 21 

7$ff. 

. 27 

72 . 

9,10 

250 . 

. 12 

74 . 

. 31 

78,84 

. 29 

256 . 

. 19 

76 . 

31, 33 

99-101 

. 11 

257, 208 

. 35 

79 . 

28, 30, 33 

123 . 

. 29 

260 f. . 

. 36 

82 , 

. 12 

SuEA xn 

. 10 

280 . 

. . 35 

85 . 

. 8 

67 , 

. 11 

&!uwa in 

. 13 

89 f. . 

. 36 

102 . 

. 21 

2 

. 8 

96 . 

. 19 

107 . 

. 33 

3,0* 

. 10 

109 . 

. 23 

1 suBA xin 


9 . 

. 7 

112 ff. 

. 12 

1 2 . 

. 29 

25 . 

. 20 

114 . 

. 13 

1 12 , 

. 23 

28 . 

. 22 

116 . 

32,68 

1 31 . 

. 33 

30 . 

. 10 

119 . 

. 20 

1 SxjbaXIV 


30 ff. 

. 11 

end . 

. 12 

48 . 

. 19 

30-41- 
40 . 

. 13 
13, 29, 33 

SraA VI 

14 . 

. 21 

StJBA XV 

44 . 

. 34 

42 . 

. 29 

31 . 

. 34 

Stjba XVI 


43 . 

13, 26 

38 . 

. 20 

3£E. 

. 22 

48 , 

. 79 

50 . 

. 82 

35 . 

. 29 

52 . 

29, 68 

57-8 - 

. 29 

48 f. . 

. 22 

60 . 

. 10 

61 . 

. 23 

104 . 

. 23 

73 . 

. 7 

79 . 

, 10 

124 . 

. 10 

86 . 

. 36 

84 . 

. 12 

Stjba XVH 

. 27 

89 . 

8, 22 

95 115 

. 22 

5ff. 

113 . 

. 8 

138 £ 

. 36 

33 . 

. . 35 

134 . 

. 7 

stnftA vn 


46 . 

. . 34 

183 . 

. 26 

28 . 

. 29 

57 . 

• • 12 
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ScbaXYII 


61 . 

. 69 

62 ff. 

. 9 

701 . 

. 27 

87 . 

. 29 

103 . 

. 11 

SUBA XVIII 


16 . 

. 29 

48 . 

23, 29 

93-97 

. 34 

SUBA XIX 


1-39 

. 13 

14 . 

. 21 

17 . 

. 76 

29 . 

. 11 

34 . 

. 79 

36 . 

28,31 

38 . 

. 27 

66 . 

. 29 

671 . 

. 10 

94 . 

. 30 

SXTRA XX 


8-82 

. 11 

66 . 

. 29 

82 ff. 

. 11 

92 . 

. 29 

95 ff. 

. 11 

108 . 

. 20 

113 . 

. 21 

StTBA XXI 


48 . 

. 21 

49 . 

. 8 

78—81 and 

781 . 12 

91 , 

. 70 

98 . 

. 22 

104 . 

. 34 

SXJBA XXII 


41 . 

. 8 

66 . 

22 

61 . 

! ! 19 

64 . 

. 22 

66 . 

. 26, 29 

69 . 

. 26 

74 . 

. 30 

SXTRA XXIII 


17 . 

. 34 

47-51 

. 11 

62 . 

. 13 

641 . 

. 29 

88 . 

. 34 

90 • 

. 21 

Sttea XXTV 


10 . 

. 19 

35 . 

. 60 

361 . 

. 2 

Suba XXV 


1 . 

. 8 

48,60 

. 19 

SUBA XXVI 


9-69 

. 11 


Sura XXVU 


13-16 


11 

13-16, 15 1 

and 


20 ff. . 


12 

76 . 


26 

auBA xxvili 

2-16 


11 

7 . 


35 

76-85 


11 

SUBA XXIX 

13 . 

, 

10 

39 . 


27 

suBA xxxn 

22 . 

, 

19 

23-24 


29 

suBA xxxm 

6 . 


26 

39 . 


19 

SlTBA XXXIV 

10-12 

, 

12 

11 . 

12, 

29 

21 1, 26 . 

. 

19 

SUBA XXXV 

12 and 28 . 


26 

StTBA XXXVI 

13 fl. 


12 

33 . 


7 

SuxtA XXXVIT 

21 . 

, 

33 

99 . 

, 

10 

Stoa XXXVIU 

6 . 

, 

8 

8 , 


19 

l(!-20 And 35 

, 

12 

71-79 


9 

SUHA XXXIX 

47 . 

31, 

22 

67 , 


19 

69 . 


7 

SUBA XI 

12 . 


10 

24-49 


11 

28 . 


33 

67 . 


19 

82 . 


35 

SUBA XLI 

8-11 


22 

11 . 


34 

12 ff. 


27 

StTBA XLII 

2 . 


19 

3 . 

, 

23 

9 . 


21 

17 . 


34 

26,60f. . 

. 

19 

suBA XLin 

46-56 

, 

11 

69 . 

28,30 

60 . 

, 

28 

61 . 

, 

34 

77 . 

. 

34 


Stiba XLV 


16 , 

. 29 

36 . 

. 21 

SuBA XldVI 


19 . 

. 12 

SUBA XLV II 


2 

. 35 

SUBA XLVIll' 


4, 18 and 26 

. 21 

29 . 

. 15 

Sura XLTX 


12 . 

. 19 

SUBA L 


4 . 

. 26 

8 . 

. 30 

Sura LTI 


25-28 

. 19 

Sura LUl 


33 . 

. 16 

Sura LIV 


46 . 

. 34 

SuitA LV 


27 . 

. 20 

Suiu LVC 


36 . 

. 34 

SuxtA LVII 


3 . 

. 20 

7 . 

. 36 

9 , 

. 22 

12 ff. 

. 12 

18 . 

. 7 

27-29 

, 2 

Sura LIX 


15-16 

. 29 

23 . . 18, 19, 21 

24 . 

. 19 

Sura LXl 


Off. 

27,33 

Sura LXII 


1 . 

18, 21 

6 . 

. 8 

SUBA LXV 


1 . 

. 29 

12 . 

. 34 

Sura LXVI 


12 . 

. 11 

Sura LXVIl 


3 . 

. 34 

Sura LXVIll 


17 ff. 

. 36 

Sura LXIX 


9 . 

. 35 

17 . 

. 23 

Sura LXXI 


14 

A 34 

28 . 

. 35 

Sura LXXII . 

. 24 

19 . 

. 24 

Sura LXXIII 



l-4Aad20ff. . 14 
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SOBA LXXIV 


1-7 . 

, 34 

30f. . 

, 24 

Str»A liXXVni 


12 . 

- 34 

SuEA LXXIX 

16-20 

. 11 

27 ir. 

. 22 

euBA Lxxx 

2411, 

. 22 

83 . 

. 33 


SuKA LXXXXI 

23 

14 . . . 

36 

SuuA LXXXV 

r> iL 

1 

JO -13 

34 

22 . . , 

25 

Nuba LXXXVll 

JO . . . 

10 

stiBA Lxxxvm 

l« ff. 

22 

SUBA XCI 

Iff. . . 

22 


Stoa XOII 

2 . . .7 

SuBA XC7I 

3-^ • • . 4 

StTBA Cl 

6 . . .34 

Smu. CX 

3 . . .19 

SUBA CXII 

3 . . .65 

SuBA oxm . . 22 


I 




X.O.T, 
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A 


abad^ 

130 

'abd 

30 

ad^&Sku'l ^alddm . 

. 

177 

61 

abad^ja , 

109 

^Skm 

8 

^dUm sa^ir . 

163 

^amal ’ . 

113 

'‘dmm wa Mid§s 

64 f. 

amr or a?nar . 

29 

amr 

29 

amr Vlldh 

60 

^andsir (pi. of 

121 

aniya . 

^anqd' . 

109 

121 

^aql . , . 

60 

al ^aqhi^l fa^^dl 

113 

al *aqluH mufdriq . 

116 

al amSm^ busTid 

20 

^aritb 

34 

awh&m (pL of wahm) 

96 

dya , , , 

7 

"ayn 

64 

aaaU 

130 


B 


badiM , 

. 99 

Ban ul Bdffi . 

. 137 

basdi^ . 

. 121 

hid^a 

. 67 

bnfin . 

. 102 

hm quwm 

. 102 

. 102 

bnrMn mustaqim 

. 112 

buThm]^ilfi . 

. 112 

bufJ&n . 

. 133 

D 

darasa . 

. 7 

daruri . 

. 99 


. 103 

^hka , 

. 35 

din 

. 7 

F 


fddil 

. 146 

fdHl 

. 137 


fajir 

. 36 

fdn% 

. 114 

fasdd 

. 103 

fayd 

. 113,163 

pi ' . 

. 64 

pUya . 

. 126 

pi j^rij 

. 121 

pildh . 

. 37 

Figh 

. 36, 37 

Firdaus , 

. 34 

furqdn . 

8,81 


G 

ghflyr hmfilaiil . 120 
gihayrmursal . . 180 


H 


. 130 

mf . . 

. 7 

bamd 

. 71 

idmil . 

. 116 

ianan . 

, 21 

laq^ia . 

, 60 

hayuldni 

120, 126 

hayuli . 

. 116 

bndul 

61, 116 

yMya . 

. 109 

I 

ibdJd^ . 

. 117 

lbl%^ . ■ . 

. 24 

idmiJiM . 

. 103 

i^fa 

. 64 

idrdk 

. 101 


101, 126 

Tjdd ush shayH Id mm 

shay in 

. 117 

ilhdm 

61, 141 

^Ilmu'l Kaldm, 

,61f. 

imdm 

. 180 

inpdl . 

64,126 

iniM . 

. 117 

iniifdf . 

139, 166 

mfil 

24,81 

idhmdl . 

. 160 

UMirdh . 

. 106 

isldm 

. 7 

Isrd^ . 

. 40 


istil^la , . .103 

istiqsat . . , 12i 

itMMMHl. . 51 
ittikdd , , .61 


J 

. 19 
. 16 
. . 103 

. 64. 
. 69 
. 23, 24, 

. 116 
. 160 


K 

kaffara . 
kmfikiyD 
kalam . 
halima . 
ham 
kavm 
kayfiya . 
Mjflhr . 

. 

TdbriyO^ , 


L 

IMM . . .30 
hwl , . .26 


M 


•m^mi , . .181 

maWf . , ,183 

mad^ . . .142 

madraaa ... 7 

mfhumat hiUiya . 120 
. 71 

ma’tdb . . .12 

d majdm qmtairMl 
ia^a . , 48 

mUah . . .23 

mUka . . . 64 

mtahSi . . . 21 

mqSMi, . , 148 


jabbdf 

jaUa 

jmmd 

jawhar 

jihdd 

jmn 

jimi 

jumnidr 


* vw 

. 64 
511,64 
29, 139 
. 64 
. 103 
103, 116 
176, 177 
. 180 
. 36 
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ma^lM . 
ma^gulMidma* 

, 

128 

g^tUii 

120 , 

127 

masjid . 


8 

mctt& 


64 

maSk^l . 
mcfuxW • 


8 

! 12 ^ 

130 



8 



40 



130 



118 

mubkdtUtJh 


110 

mu'jib . 


109 

mu^'jib . 


176 

mu'jiza . 

51, 82 

mwj'm . 
mu'niin . 


170 


18 

mw/ydjdt . 


180 

mriqarrdbiln 


29 

muqavmiwJCit 


131 

. muTsal . 


180 

' mm7\£tihada 


09 

mushrikiin 


65 

musUm . 


7 

rmtakawmin 


110 

m%UahxUinmn 

’ 511, 

178 

muUimnum 


103 

mdambbi 


184 

mufjjiid . 


137 

N 


. 

24 

nabvmoa 

24,61 

TUtfit 

. 

114 

nafa nMiqa 

. 

133 

vmim 

. • 

103 

NdsiU , 

.' . 

30 


. 09, 

113 


. 

14 




qoMm . • *130 

. . 109 

qaUm ... 8 

qihh. (not tho word). 14 
qira^a . . .14 

qMa^n . . 8 

^ • • • • f j 

q%ydm . . .15 

qtffima . . .34 

qudd^ . . -IS 


qudus . . .26 

qurbQn . . I 7, 35 

qutmoa iaiwdniya . 96 


R 


Rabb 

21, 31 

rasul 

. 30 

ridvian . 

. 20 

riadda 

. 163 

rvya4%ya . 

. 98 

rub 

32, 163 

rujz 

. 34 

Tu'yd 

. 51 

S 


aa^a 

. 34 

aahcd> murakkab 

. 106 

aabil 

. 7 

aajada . 

. 7 

aahma . 

. 21 

saUha . 

. 8 

aalM 

. 14 

aalib 

. 146 

aalla 

. 14 

amn7 

. 176 

aaiodmi^ . 

. 8 

aatim 

. 17 

Sharia . 35, 

51. 183 

Shaifan, pi. aha/yafin 24 

t 

i 

. 127 

ahuhud&*\ 

. 7 

aibghfi . 

. 8 

ai'fr (aenher) . 

. 8 

aijda 

. 15 

fubJi&n . 

. 14 

fudm 

. 113 

aubt 

. 35 

aurma . 

. 49 


. 115 

auvm hay€lan% 

. 116 

'^war MJmiya 

, 121 


T? 

ta^addvd ul am^l . 109 

ta^'agqul . . .125 

ta^a ththu r . . 169 

#a 6 ro , . 102,160 

. . .96 

tadb^ . . .160 


Ut^yyur 

* . • 136 

t&g!^ . 

. 35 

tajalla . 

- 7 

tahmumn 

. iiO'.ise 

talqib 

. 160 

tamaddun 

. . 142 

tanasml . 

. 155 

taqiya . 

. 54 

ta^id 

. 64 

tanoiya . 

. 7 

taaahul . 

. 116 

taabih . 

. 14 

taahbih . 

. 78 

ta^il 

. 78 


. 101 

Tavyrdt . 

. 24 

SuiiD&b . 

. 51 

fufan 

. 10 


U 

‘ulUrn nya4iya . 98 

umrm'lhitdh . . 25 


W 

. . .64 

v3aU 61, 170, 180, 181 
alWmd . 106 f. 

al wahid ISt yasdiru 
^amhi ilh'l tv&hid 106 
uoahm . . .121 

Wajibu* I Wvjud . 105 
wajib . . .42 

vmqiif ... 7 


Y 

yaumu^d din . . 7 

yaimn'lfasl . . 33 

yawmuH bisab • • 33 


Z 

Zabur . . .24 

za^r . . . 179 

zaM . . .36 

Zandaqa . . 73 

(See also Diet ol Arabic 
Names for God.) 
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LIST OF LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 


arguTrmtatio ex aJb^ 
sfurdo * . .112 

eapiia philosopMca . 64 
crealio ex nihih S ex 
nihilo . . 87, 116 

conMmum . . 159 

disciplim arcmi . 55, 
C/.49 

ex necessitate natum 100 
ex nihilo nihil fit . 116 


in sensu eminentiori 113 
pkmtasrm ‘ . .109 

plenum . . 96, 129 

predicmn&nta . 64, 128 

privmn mMh 137, 150 
PrimumMovem 106,100, 

no 

solvitur mMlando . 56 
sviijeeium , .128 

suppo&itum . 110, 130 


tabula rasa , . 127 

vianegativa . . Ill 

Latin quotations as 

follows 

from Joromo , 34 

Oicoro . 140 

Porphyry , 136 

John of 

Damtiscua 140 


LIST OF HEBREW, ARAMAIC AND SYRIAC 

WORDS 


Abaddon 

34 

^amidah . 

15 

h^ex^shahhath , 

34 

beshem Adomi eqra . 

14 

bar^ska'on 

34 

mesth 

22 

erets-tehiUh « 

34 

giiSor . 

19 

hen ... 

21 

hesed 

22 


hamoana 

. 14 

KPB (root) . 

. 20 

iMhnt rmul. 

. 39 

memra . 

. 29 

midrash . 

. 7 

I'l 

. 33 

. 14 

rahban . , 

. 31 

rabbi 

. 31 

RTSS . 

. 20 


a^darini . 

• 26 

sepker . 

. 8 

sheol 

. 34 

SnWS (root) . 

. 19 

fit-ha^yWimh . 

. 34 

UaUmmeth 

. 34 

tsedf^q , 4 

. 22 

V'WB . 

. 19 

IBS' . 

. 19 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


dSdvaros, 137 

TrapaKXyros^ 33 

dtStoff, 137 

TtepiKXvro^^ 33 

aidpo^f 137 

Trdcrx^iVf 64' 

dftapna, 35, 144 

rrape /c€((!)aAtS‘, 169 

djuLepy^, 128 

TToceiv, 64 " 

aviyoas, 103 

iy€V€To dvdpwrros oi avpy(l)6y 

TTOtdp, 64 

Trooov^ 64 

avOptirrip, 28 

7roT6, 64 

iiepprjy^ 113 

nov, 64 

eratptordj, 65 

^pd^is, 113 

ix^iv, 64 

rrpooloSi 113 

ivos vovy 106 

^p6s n, 64 

Bewplat 113 

mppas K€vois, 65 

KoXafJLos, 8 

oyfieLov, 7 

K€ta6aL, 64 

aco/zan/cdy, 151 

KOrrraSf 65 

vXy, 116, 126 

voe/}ds*, 151 

vnepeppdy, 113 

vovs rra dyriKo^, 125 
vo€s miyrt^KOs, 113 

ilfvxif<ds, 161 

oiala, 64 

Other common words appear in 

t6 6v, 137 

the Subject Index 
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AEABIO NAMES OF GOD 

For oonvenienco are included not only names which occur in the text, but those 
whioh arc usually contained in list of the Asma u*l ibusm, the Ninety-nine most 
Beautiful Names of God with some additional which occur in the Qur’an. The meanings 
given are common, but there is doubt in certain cases. Names marked * are rf isc nss ed 
more fully in Vol. 2. ‘ 

Allah, the proper name of God. 

al "Afuw, the Pardoner. 

al the Last. 

al ^Al%, the Lofty, 19 

al 'AiU, the Equity. 

al ^Alvm, the Knower. 

al Awwal, the First. 

al the Magnificent, 

al *‘Az%z, the Mighty. 

al Bad^% the Maker at the b^inning. 

al the Sender. 

al Baq%, the Abiding, 20 

al BM, the Creator, 19 

al Ba/rr, the Pure, 19 

al Ba^ir, the Seeing. 

al Baa^f the Spreader (sometimes the Simple), 19 
cd Batin, the Inward or Intrinsic. 
a4 parr, the Hurter, 20 

lyhiH To/uil, Long-sufieiing, He who waits a long time. 

JaUl wa?l Ihr&m, Glorious and Benevolent. 
al F&tir, the Creator, 21 
al Fattcih, the Opener, 19 
*al OhaffSr, Groat Forgiver, 20 
HI Gh&jir, the Forgiven 
*al Ohafar. Forgiving much. 

HI Ghanu the Rich or Independent. 
al Bad%, the Guide. 
al the Watcher or Keeper. 
al ffakam, the Judge. 
al ffakim, the Wise. 

HI Halim, the Mature or Clement. 
al tiemid, the Laudable. 

HI kaqq, the Real. 
al tiasib, the Reckoner, 19 
al k^yy, the Living, 19 
al Jabbdr, the Overcomer, 19 
HI Jabir, the Forcer. 
aZ Jdmi\ the Gatherer. 

HI Kabir, the Great, 19 
al Earim, the Condescending. 
allQmbw, the Watchful, 20 
alKhaM, the Abaser. 
al KMliq, the Creator. 
al Lat^Jf the Subtle, Rare or Gracious. 
al Majid, the Noble. 
aZ Majid, the Glorious. 

MdUk ul Mulh, the Master of the Kingdom. 
aZ Malih, the !l^g> 21 
aZ Mdni\ the Hindeier, 20 
aZ Matin, the Finn. 

*aZ Mu' ahhliihi r, the Deferrer. 
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ABABtC NAMES OF GOB 


al Mvhd%, the Beginner. 

*al Mv4illf the Misleader. 
al Mu^ll, the One who renders despicable. 
al Muglim, the Enricher. 
al Muhavmn, the FroteotoT» 21 
al Mub,ylf Giver of Life. 
al Mub^, the Surrounder. 
al Mu^id, the One who sends back. 
al MuHzz, the Giver of Honour. 
al Mujlb, the Acceptor. 
a2 Mu'min, the One who keeps in peace ? 18 
al Muntagim, the Avenger, 19 
al the One who causes to die. 

al Mugadddm^ tho Preoeder or the One who advances (another)^ 20 

al Mvqaddir, the Predeatinator. 

al Muqit^ the Ono who gives power, 

al the Equitable, 21 

aZ Mugtadir, the Powerful. 

aZ Mv/nd, the Puxposer. 

al M%§atotoir, the Former (Fashioner), 19 

aZ MiLta^alif the Self -exalted. 

al Mvtahabbir, the Haughty. 

*al MutakalUm, the Speaker. 
an Ndfi\ the Froflter or the One '^(^ho confers benefit. 
an the Light. 
aZ Qabid. the Fastener, 19 

*al Qadir, the Powerful (sometimes al Qddir ul Mnflaq, tho absolutely powerful). 
*al Qadir, the Powerful (intrinsically). 

*aZ QaHl, the Sayer, 

aZ QahMr^ tho Violent, sometimes tlio Wrathful. 

"^QdEil Vi tanvb, the Acceptor of Bepentanoe. 

*al Qarib, the Near. 
aZ Qaw% the Powerful or Strong. 

*aZ QayyUm, the Established or Self-subsistent, 21 
al Qudd^, the Transcendentally Holy, 18 
Of Radiy Ihe Propitious, 20 
or the Uplifter, the Ono who raises on high. 

♦or JtabXmy the Merciful, 

’’‘or Ralm&n, the Merciful (Proper Name f), 21 
or Raqlby the (jealous) Guardian, 
or Rashid, tho Bight. 

♦or Ra^Uf, the Hind or Pitiful, 22 
♦or Ra/zzdq, the Provider of daily provision, 21 
*03 Sdbur, the Patient 20 (note). 
as Seddm, th6 Secure. 

*af Samad, the Eternal (?). 
as hamV, the Hearer, 19 

a^h ShaMr, the One who renders the thankful their due (7), 

*ai Tam&m, the Complete. 

*at TavjvM, the Great Bopenter (Belenter), 19 
al WMSby the Great Giver, 19 
♦aZ W&bld, the One, 106 f . 
al Wajid, the Finder, 

*Wdjib vl Wujad, Necessary Existence, 106 
*al WahU, the Agent, 
al WdUy Patron. 
al Wall, the Friend. 
oZ the Heir, or Bightfnl Owner. 

aZ Wdsi\ the Ample. 

’*'aZ WmZud, the Loving. ' , ^ * 

ZaMr, the Manifest or Extrinsic. ’ 

lexmnm m gkbax 33Brmir wBxxBvaujf Was is*n. 
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